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ſtill caſt on this 808 of der Hidery, | 
their ardent wiſhes for a return of ſo happy 
an Era, in which the intereſts of the ſub- 
ject were no leſs conſulted than the glory 7 
of the ſovereign, ſufficiently ſpeak” your ; 
Grace's eulogium. Being 18 precluded” thus: 
me praiſes of a private pen by the heart- | 
felt encomiums of a whole nation, I beg 


leave, to ſuppreſs inferior Panegyrie, and 
, ſubſcribe myſelf, 


| Your Grace's moſt devoted, 
and moſt obedzent humble ſervant, 


THE AUTHOR. 
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PREFACE. 


HE RE is not a period perhaps, in 
hiſtory, at which the” political con- 


duct of Ireland was more intereſting than at 
the preſent æra. The buſtle of war, 'tu- 
mult, and rebellion, indeed, carry with them 


the appearance of moment 4 but the event 


hath generally betrayed their importance to 
be nothing more than the futile triumph 
of one ſet of tyrants over another, à matter 
equally indifferent to the people at large, 


as foreign to the purpoſe of national free- 
dom. It has been otherwiſe with the leſs 


ſanguinary and more ſalutary conteſts 1 in the 


23 | ſenate. 
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ſenate; It is from - theſe that nations ac. 
quire, by degrees, a true ſenſe of liberty and 


—— 


OS 


the permanent means of civil government. 


It is owifig to theſe that Britain“ boaſts; at * 

n day, of having deduced from the jar- 1 

ring forms of military government and f 

' feudal ſyſtems, the moſt perfect conſtitution 7M 

that human wiſdom 'ever.. deviſed. | Flom 1 

the epocha of  oftennial parliaments may be f 

dated a revohition in the ſenatorial debates of 4 

Iretand, which bids fair for laying a liberal f 

and laſting foundation for like eſſential im- I 
provements in that kingdom. It were in t 

vain, however, to attempt the forming t 

* an adequate idea of the political and com- t 
; mercial intereſts of a people, without being t 
previouſly verſed in their pe -hiſtory. t 
At is this conſideration which firſt ſuggeſted, ] 

andiit is hoped will give-weight to, the publi- 

cation of ſuch a hiſtory at the preſent criſis; 1 


and 


TE FF ASTM 
and this the more; eſpecially, as the writer 
has angided running into the general; error 
of Hiſtorians, in dwelling too long on the 
ancient, if not fabulous, hiſtory , of that 


Iſland. It is true that the plan of ancient 


ftory, which the Lriſh bards and. their old 
hiſtorians laid down for. their own country, 
s in many inſtances' ingenious and plau- 


ſible : the regular fucceſfion of great and 
ſurprizing events, which they deduce almoſt 


from the flood, has been adopted even by 


men of great parts and learning. | But, as 


$1 et 


thoſe earlier accounts, to ſay the beſt of 


them, are better calculated for the enter- 


tainment of the antiquarian, than the hiſ- 


torical information of readers in general, 


the preſent hiſtorian has dwelt more minute- 


ly on the modern and intereſting parts of 
his ſubject. Not that he has neglected any 
period of Iriſh hiſtory, in which the pub- 


lic 
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lic tranſactions may in the ſinalleſt degree 
contribute to diſplay the national character 
of the people, or elucidate any part of 
their political ſyſtem of government. The 


original materials, with which he has been 
furniſhed, for the compilation of this work, 


being for the moſt part of a modern date; it 
; is preſumed they will be found both pleaſing 
and inſtructive; and tend to render i it a more 

Complete Hiſtory of Ireland, (as well as 

more eafily purchaſed) than any which has 


yet appeared i in our language. : 


INTRO- 
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\HE Absang Hiſtory of Ireland which 

1s compiled from the moſt authentic ac- 
'counts of that country, was undertaken with a 
deſign to ſhew at one view, and within. à ſmaller 
compaſs than ever yet has been attempted, the 
ancient and preſent ſtate of the Iriſh Nation, their 
firſt eſtabliſnment, their laws and policy, their 
wars, the ſucceſſion of their kings, and all the 
vatious revolutions which have happened in their 
government both before and after the ſettlement 
of the Engliſh _— them. 


To the rightly underſtanding ſuch a welt it is 
obvious that ſome kind of Introductory Diſcourſe is 
neceſſary, ſuch as may give the reader an idea 
of the paths through which ancient hiſtory will 

lead 


INTRODUCTION. 


lead him, ſo that he may not be ſurprized af 


any extraordinary occurences on the road, nor 
diſcouraged from proceeding by unexpected ob- 
ſtacles; and this precaution is the more neceſſary, 


as the firſt advances he muſt make will be, as it 
were, upon fairy. ground. He will meet with 
Druids and Bards, bringing giants and enchant- 
ers in their train: He will hear of writers before 


the aſe of letters was. adapted, und of voyagers 


before the art of navigation was found out. But 


all theſe things muſt not affright him. Every 


nation has its antiquities, thoſe antiquities are 
mixed with fables ;—to ſeparate one from the other 


is the balinels of rhe Fenn 8 N 
of ks nick; wal — So muſt be 5 
With bis pains, whoſe anale ot be * 


I his enquiries. 3 5 I 
3 1 Fas 5 
q ey 844 


. muſt his Loan end here: I "*hen all hes 
2 ſcenes are melted. away and vaniſhed, . and 
more enlightened ages open on the view. even they 
muſt - the hiſtorian tread. cautiouſly the ſlippery 
ſoil, leſt he ſhould be betrayed by party, or led 
aſide by the falſe gloſs of intereſted writers. 
: Amidft all theſe. perplexitics, his only reſouree is 
in a mind diveſted of prejudice and a heart 
ſingexely devoted to truth, whoſe dictates alone 


Ae. ls reſolyed to follow, and whoſe power hs will 
x; always 


a 
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| always invariably and uniformly acknowledge, on 
which fide 1 ſoever it ir ey be his Fortune find dt 


Ts 
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"T H A 1 . — * 7525 abaut 
treat of, being a land ſeparated from all others, 
and the maſt weſterly iſland in this part, of 
Eurqpe, it is not wonderful chat i its hiftory 7. 
the feſt ages, mould be dark and Perplexing: 
Thoſe of the ancients who knew any thing of it, 
muſt have had their Knowledge chiefly MW FE i 
its thores, coalts, and harbours, and therefare, as 


they made no conqueſt of the people, their AC- | 


counts are little to be depended. upon :—Hence 
when we are e told, that the Trim were a fort. of 
cannibals, eating human fleſh, even that of. they 
parents and friends, and knowing no diſtincti 
af moral rectitude, there is little occaſion to r i 


* 


credit to ſuch aſſertions, unleſs Tupported by. clear 
evidence; * for the reaſon above aſſigned, 4 namely | 


that thoſe who tell ſuch ſtories were in fact not 
acquainted wich the real x manners * that . 


Fee ET, 8 821 e: 
” & & 3 89 8 . 3 4 N i 8 + * -t 4 4 
— . 
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145 L- 


Os. 1 other band. it wang abjeftad char as, 


185 a kind of national prejudice, the Iriſh; attempt 


tracing the antiquities of their own country tao far, 
and belides, — inſiſt that learning flouriſhed 


in 


þ. 


. 
- 1 
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in their nation (according to the | beſt accounts) 
before letters were taught there, ſo likewiſe . do 
they boaſt of ſuch virtues and good government, 
exiſting among them at that early period, which 
even their own records, allowing every line of 
them to be true, do. almoſt i in | every line « con- 
adit 


* 2 Fi — * 
4 


With . to the uſe of ktters, there las indeed 
been a gratid diſpute among authors, at what time 
they were introduced in Ireland. Some have boldly 
aſſerted, that they were not known there at all till 
| the arrival of St, Parrick, while others more zealous 
for the honour of their country, aſſert that they were 
brought over by the Mileſian colony, whoſe very 
Emigration from Spain has been warmly contra- i 
dicted by ſome modern writers. Without efifer- 

| ing into this controverſy, which it would take up 
more room that can be ſpared to diſplay and 
ſettle here, I ſhall only obſerve that though I ſee 
no improbability in the natives of Ireland having 
Ati alphabet of their own, without borrowitig froth 
the Romans, yet I am inclined to think that they 
trace the inſtitution of it, as they trace their pedi- 
grees, higher than truth can warrant. Having 
ſaid thus much, I ſhall ſubjoin their alphabet as 


Geaghegan: arranged by one of their own countrymen, and 


—— —— — — 
— ' * — — 
— * — — 


leave the curious reader to his own comments on 
the 3 | f 5 
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to employ in myfterioys matters or upon ſecret occaſions. 
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| faining W nt $7 Letters“, is as n NT ey 
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 *: Geoghegan, remarks that the names of all theſe Letters | 


correſpond to. thoſe; of Trees; ſuch as the Beech, the Fir, 
&c. a circumſtance naturally ariſing from thoſe dwelling i in 


woods who- inſtituted” them. The ſame author obſerves that 
N now the the fifth was formerly the third letter, whence 
this arrangement was'called Beth-Luis-Nion, as our ABC, 
and is ſtrenuous in aſſerting this to have heen the old Milefian 
Alphabet.——Befides this Beth-Luis-Nion, the ancient Iriſh 


had alſo an Oghum, or a ſet of Hyeroglyphics which they uſed 
On 


/ 


* TRοDD 


On the whole, it ſhould 8 that the Irifh- in 
early ages, were like all others in their infant 


ſtate, rude, wild, and uncultivated, and that their 


firſt grand obje& was military glory or the deſire 
of gaining fame in arms. Having, however, 


many men of genius among them, it is probable 


learning flouriſhed early in their iſle, and the 
arts of poliſhed life began to ſhew themſelves in 


their cities and aſſemblies; but it is as certain that 


this learning and theſe. arts were hindered from 


extending themſelves by that military turn I have 


juſt now mentioned, which, notwithſtanding the 
blood and treaſure it has coſt them, till diſtin· 
guiſhes that high- ſpirited nation. And this con- 
cluſion I think may in a great meaſure, account 
for the contradictory relations we Fn of the Iriſh 


in reſpect to theſe e 


With ä to their Radon Mileſlan expedi- 
tion itſelf, from which period che moſt moderate 
of their writers date the æra of their hiſtory, as 
I hinted above, it has been conteſted by ſome very 
ingenious writers, and it muſt-be owned that they 
have as much reaſon on their fide, as conjectures 
founded on the f ſimilarity of words. derived from 


Eꝙ2« 3 


each other, the ſituation of neighbouring coun- 


tries, and other ſuch hypothetical inferences can 


furniſh”; Dot RY al a eue Wer N 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Irim have intertaixed in their records, have given 
colour to their arguments. However, I have 
choſen to follow-the plain act of hiſtory, ſifting 
it as clear as could from the... chaff of.” fic 
tion, and attending to the teſtimonies of approu- 
ed authors wherever ſuch were to be found. But 

for the readers ſatisfaction, I will here ſet down | 
the hypotheſes of one of theſe gentlemen, ,. with 
my reaſons for not adopting. them, which to the 
| candid and moos; * I 1 8090 ſatis- 


* 5 8 
etory, „ 6.4 Ss 5 1011 


The * of ah Wa of Mates: after 
deriving the Firl Bolgs of Ireland, from the Belgæ 
formerly ſettled: in Britain, (a circumſtance which 
is more than probable) proceeds to aſſert, not oni 
that Ireland was firſt peopled from Britain, but, 
- having placed the date of this arrival of the, emi- 
grants, much later than the writers of Frith hij. 
tory, inſiſts likewiſe that none but Britiſh "colonies, 
ever made a ſettlement in that country, an aſſer- 
tion which if fully proved, muſt entirely over- 

throw the whole account of the Mileſian Exped. | 
tion. 


8 
7 y 
5 


| To. the Belge . a e ! * 
cone the Silures, the Dimetz and other Britiſh 
emigrants ſucceeded in their turn, in proportion 
nee . home urged them to ſeek for ha- 
| bitations, 


xvi 


bitations abroad. According to this author, theſe 


ul at length in 5 ſucceeding period, the Britons 


| ; Chriſtian fat . 5 


"rhefis; which it muſt be allowed he has ſupported: 
with the moſt ſpecious preſumptive arguments: 
an hypotheſis however, which if admitted, muſt 
-confound and overthrow almoſt all the hiſtories 
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frequent emigrations producing at laſt different in- 


tereſts in the iſland, the colonifts ranging themſelves 
under the two diſtinctions of Belge and Britons, k 
between whom a bloody war Having commenced O! 
the latter applied for aid, to the ancient inha e: 
bitants of Caledonia, © the Iund of their fathers” tc 
for aſſiſtance ; and theſe ſent them Conar the b 
fon: of Trenmor, with a body of choſen men, who. fe 
having repulſed the Belge, they elected this war- 
rior their Pendragon or chief. After this, the war tl 
was continued between them with various ſucceſs, ; 


of Ireland had recourſe to Fingal king of Morven, g 
(the celebrated hero of Oſſian) who was deſeendetl re 
from Trenmor, and was Pendragon of the Cale- le 
donian tribes.— This prince twice delivered them u 


from deſtruction, and in the end entirely ſubdued 
the Firb Bol g or Belgians, and reſtored peace to 
the Britiſh inhabitants of the country, which had 
deen firſt peopled from Britain, according to this 
relation only about ee a ered the 
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"ark. is the ſubſtance of Mr. Whitaker”: 8 "IN 


of 
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INTRODUCTION, 


of paſt times, vague, uncertain and uſeleſs. By 


his plan, the whole ſtory of the Mileſian conqueſt 


is turned into a fable, and we hear nothing of the 
kings or chiefs preſiding in Ireland till the days 
of Fingal, of wheſe expedition he has given us an 


exact account. At this period indeed, he ſeems 


to fall in with the Iriſh Hiſtory in the time of Cair- 


bar; but both the chronology and facts are ſo con- 


founded, that I am doubtful whether an Iriſhman 
would know this ſtrange account of his country. I 
the Cairbar he mentions be the ſame perſon with 
him whom the reader will find diſtinguiſned by 
the title of Carbry the Firft, who was of the Bel. 
gian race; this Carbry was the leader of a-band of 
rebels, who interrupted the ſucceſſion of the Mi- 
leſian monarchs, as the hiſtorians of thoſe days tell 


us but according to the beſt accounts, his ſon 


Moran renounced the ſovereignty, and the royal 


nne was again reſtored about the year of Chriſt 22 
5 If by Feradartho is meant Feredmach, this prinee | 
indeed ſucceeded to the monarchy z but we do not 


find that it was by the aſſiſtance of à Fingal; who 


reigned in Morven ; on the contrary, hiſtorians 


tell us that this Fin (who is thus complimented) 


was only a general af the Iriſh militia, and it is 


alſo added, that he forſook his ſovereign, Art or 
Arthur, the father of Cormac, on the day of battle. 


Great encomiums indeed are given of him and his 
troops, as to their perſonal bravery, but not a 
word of his being king of Morven or clvef a | $ 


the aſſociated tribes of Caledon. + 17 D341 
Vor. I. We | If 
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1 it hold be fd, that: all this: 1s wg > 


vancing one aſſertion in order to refute another, 


J aſk what elſe has the authbf of the Hiſtory: of 

Mancheſter left for us to do? If we quote the hiſto» - 
rians from whence. theſe facts are taken, he: an» 
ſwers, he will not rely upon their authority; if we 
follow him through the intricate maze of citations _ 
in his Book, we ſhall be able only ta form con 


jectures on either part, and both ſides will in their 


turn be put upon proving a negative. After 
all what has Mr. Whitaker himſelf done ?—-He has 
rejected the whole ſeries: of ancient Triſh Hiſtoryz | 
which ds founded on the credit of bards and>druids 
who alone poſſeffec/-the: learning of tlioſe times; 
notwithiſtanding which! after citing. preſumptive 
proofs from a number of authors, he has at laſt 
reſted his chief evidence upon the Poems of 
Oſſian, the ſon of this ſuppoſed Caledonian chief! 
In the name of common ſenſe and reaſon wit 
may we not believe one poet as well as another, 
and why are not inn of Arad to vb credited 5 
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* 


But the phe of; Ps ſon * Fingal tho rg 
already declared to nted no confirmation, and has 
ſhewn that he deems. it ſufficient to overthrow all 
the ancient hiſtory of our neighbours; yet he has 
not uſed it to confirm the favourite opinions of 


the Scotch, on the one hand, nor has he entirely 


refuted them on the other; but from his medley 


een 


S 4. 4-4 & »* 


; Genuine 


ſequent N ecke of his, © The Iſh that were Hitory of 
the Britons 


the progenitors of the Britin Scots were aflerted, 


ws themſelves the deſcendants of the Caledo- 
nians. DIe Firl Bolgs among them were the deſcen- | 


dents of the Belgæ who inhabited Britain] ” and 
. if the Tizhlanders | ſubmitted to the Scots, or 
* wele Teds by ther, they ſubmitted merely 
«to their Sen countrymen, and the Caledonians 
& were reduced by Caledonians.” | And thus he 
has ſaved the” honour of both nations. 
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1 65 not however toy that f an the kt 


N * ( 1 8 
Manchelter, : are to be f und f ome very curious 


relearches into antiquity, 115 likewiſe many ju- 
——Y eine 
dici iciou remarks upon the valuable remains of for- 


mer ; 1 Jin 8⁰ Vet farther —in the matter 
4 K 


here e for, a are uſed” many plauſible ar- 


gurnents ; ; and ſome of theſe would not doubtleſs 
want their weight, if the whole tenor of hiſtory 
were not againſt them. But in this caſe, what 
part are we to take ? ? What are concluſions drawn 


from conjectures or compariſon, when oppoſed to 


circumſtantial relations taken from the records 
of a Kingdom! ? In ſhort what are arguments when 
oppoſed to facts ?—We have our probabilities, as 
well as this author, and we have hiſtory beſides 
to ſupport. vsz—the ballance is therefore i in our fa- 
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| your, unleſs indeed we ſubmit to own it impoſſi- 
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ble for he Ifland to have .been inhabited 1 
centuries before the nativity, and give up all 
other authorities, for the ſake of relying. upon 


the Caledonian Oſſian. 


It is clear from 1 every circumſtance of 


this affair; that Ireland though peopled firſt from 


Britain, did afterwards receive another colony 


whom the Iriſh have ever ackowledged, and have 


been proved in ſome meaſure to reſemble z though 
time and the mixture of divers nations afterwards 
ſettled there, have in ſome meaſure effaced that 


reſemblance. The writers of Iriſh Hiſtory affirm, 


„That theſe were a colony of Mileſians from 


Spain · The thing not being impoſſible, and their 


deſcent being traced from theſe with great exact- 


neſs; how then can we affirm the contrary ? 


From the ſituation ? — No; for the ſue of Ireland 
in regard to Spain, includes no impoſſibility i in 


the aſſertion.— From the authority of Offian ?— 
No. For his authority is no more than that of 
another bard, and he was relating his own ex- 


ploits and thoſe of his father, the authenticity 
of which has been juſtly called in queſtion for 
many reaſons, not the leaſt of which is both theſe 


chiefs being mentioned in a different light in the 


Iriſh Hiſtory, from that in which they are held 


torth in the Poem of Fingal. ——Laſtly, muſt we 
declare this relation to be falſe ; on account of the 


_ fables we find interſperſed in it, or merely 


| becauſe 
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becauſe there is a probability that theſe affairs may 


| not be as the Iriſh relate them.—The firſt of 
theſe reaſons muſt be rejected, becauſe it leads us 


to doubt almoſt of all hiſtory, and as to the ſe- 


cond, I need but have recourſe to Mr. Whitaker's | 
' own concluſions to ſhew the impropriety of it; 


ſince in his Genuine Hiſtory of the Britons, he ſo 
often declaims againſt ſetting up probavilities in 
oppoſition to facts; and even declares that they 


cannot have weight ſufficient to affect the ſlighteſt 


evidence of hiſtory, 


After what has been ſaid on the ſubject, I ſhall 
only add, that none of the reaſonings of this gen- 
tleman either in his Hiſtory of Mancheſter, or his 
other publication ſeem to me concluſive, or by 
any means of a nature to ſhake the credit of the 
authorities from whence this hiſtorical account of 


Ireland is compiled, and that while ſuch matters 


are even diſputed, it is better to take the plain 


road of hiſtory, (till that hiſtory is diſproved) | 
than to take the bye-paths of conjecture, which 
may at length plunge the wanderer into a laby- 


rinth of error, 


For theſe reaſons I have choſen to follow the 
general track of thoſe writers, who went before me 
in relating the Mileſian expedition, with which if 
any ſceptical reader ſhould be offended, he' has 
nothing to do but to paſs over that relation, to- 
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gre, with the other conteſted records of th 
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If we believe the Iriſh rechbdif the Mileſians 
who came from Spain, brought with them the 
worſhip of the true God, which (they ſay) their 
anceſtors were inſtructed in by Moſes hirhfelf.— — 
But in leſs than ; a century, we find their ſucceſſors 
mentioned as idolators — Whether they ever pro- 


feſſed theiſm before or not, it is certain that from 


this time, . they as well as their neighbours, the 
Britons, adored falſe Gods, and had their droids 
and bards with” all the” appurtenances 15 1 fu- 
perſtitions, i ws 


yap * 
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And theſe ball and drvids were not "only 


their poets and prieſts, but alſo their philoſophers 


and hiſtorians, and in a great degree their goyer- 
nors and legiſlators. They were ſoblilted at at the 


public expence, that they might have nothing ele 


to do but to attend | to their ſtudies, and their elbe 
were held in the greateſt veneration, 10 t their 


hiſtory they joined poetry, and to their. poetry 


muſic no wonder then if they at "once charm- 
ed. the ear and ſatisſied tl 1 underſtanding, - for 


whether we believe accor ng to the Iri Te: 


£5 0h ow 


lation, that theſe men had 5 uſe of letters, or 


whether we e only admit that they handed down 
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ie | grey | had the gifts ahovemengioned, their 1 
is being put into meaſure. and "Ter to a rude. melo 
4 dy, mult haye pleaſed while they were "recited, 
and fixed the facts related on the minds. of chen 
18 auditors.— There are many remains of the ſuper: 
16 ſtitions of theſe druids, ſuch 2 as Altars of unhewn 
* ſtone, heaps of the ſame” kind of ſtones piled 
- upon each other, &c. ti to be ſeen in the iſland, 
8 moſt of which are ſo different from any manuy 
bo 7 ments of the Danes, or other later conquerors, 
n that they are 8 7 4 7p be Ciſtinguiſhed from 
0 | them, hp Fat MN : | 8 
* 5 1 E 


| a the oj Mileſian \ farnilies, che principal 
in martial ſkill; and other abilities was generally 

elected monarch of Ireland. The kings of the 

pentarchy eſtabliſhed in the iſland, paid him he- 

mage, and he had the place of honour at all their | 
aſſemblies; but the provincial: kings having paid 


„ Py 


L their: monarch thiʒ cuſtomary tribute or homage, 
J generally gave themſelves little trouble about his 
i power or command in any other inſtances; never. 
:  theleſs this prince was treated with much cere- 
5 mony by his ſubjects, and in- proceſs of time 
4 erected to himſelf a ſeparate! kingdom, out of the 
: four diftrits under the government of the provin- BY © 
; cial princes. And in this fifth province were ſount 
ö palaces erected, whereof we have given ſome -ac- 
f count in the body of this work: of which that af 
; Teamor or Tatah was the giandeſt. But I can- 
| got de here taking notice, as other modern” wri- 
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ters have done, that it is highly probable th | 


Iriſh have exaggerated in the relation of their 
grandeur, ſince it is not likely that in the in- 
fancy af arts in their land, any great degree of 

ſplendour and magnificence could be attained in 
their public editfjces, and ſince we find that the 
ancient buildings of moſt note, which remain were 


the work of the Danes. and not of the native 


Iriſh, 


The Iriſh monarch's revenue conſiſted partly 
of a ſettled ſtipend, partly of preſents made him 


in kind, and partly of taxes levled by the aſſembly 


of nobles and chief men, on particular occaſions. 
Every king of the pentarchy had ſuch a number 


| of chiefs under him as there were families. 7 
Theſe had the adminiſtration of | juſtice amongſt 
their own particular tribe, and for this purpoſe 


each of them kept 8 Brehon (that is a lawyer) 
among his domeſtics, The choice of chiefs and 


deputies was made by the order of the people and 


their nobles, while theſe choſe a king from amongſt 


the royal family And to prevent any ill conſe- 
quences from a conteſted ęlection, the aſſembly 


held-at Tarah, choſe a roydamna or regent to 


aſſume the government immediately upon the 
death of the prince, which inſtitution however, 


nuke all others, being abuſed, occaſioned frequent 
"diſtotbancee,, as wall e in "the. « caurſe of thi 
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Several ſuch laws and orders were enacted in 
different reigns, in order to amend the conſtitu- 
tion, all of which being related in their place, I 
ſhall not here enumerate them, but ſhall only ob. 
ſerve that as they were inſtituted by ſome of the 


| wiſeſt of their kings, ſo though they did not al- 


ways fulfil every end they were deſigned for, yet 
they generally anſwered good RUN: 


The controverſies of che ancient Iriſh were ge- 


nerally determined by the Brehons, I have juſt 
now mentioned. The Brehon who was to decide 


any particular cauſe, ſeating himſelf upon a heap 


of ſtones in the open air, declared judgement with- 
out the aſſiſtance of either clerks or counſellors. — 
And if by this methed the ſentence given was 
- ſometimes arbitrary, yet one advantage at leaſt 


aroſe from it, which was, that it prevented long 
ſuits of law, "al tedious criminal proceſſes. We 


are told that the punjſhments inflicted by this 


judge were very mild, conſiſting in general of 
fines, whereof he had «a eleventh part for his 
pains. But when we are informed, from the ſame 
authorities, that robbery, and plunder were not 
puniſhed by this inſtitution, it will be caly to con- 
ceive that theſe mild puniſhments were but a proof 
of the depravity of the people's manners, when 
firſt theſe Brehons were appointed; and it is alſo 
pretty clear that the judge had few capital caſes 
referred to him, in 'an age and country where al- 
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moſt every C one ſet himſelf up for his own judge 
and avenger.—King John aboliſhed. the Brehon 


| Has in Ireland, which ſeem to have been rendered 


uſtleſs In f many circutnſfances long | before his time 
and before the fertlement - of 6... Engin In 


1 = | 


* country. _ 1 1 5 | 

There brepallec. in Ireland two Jaws or cuſtoms 
of inheritance inftituted in- early ages, the firſt was 
called that of Taniſtry, which among the great, if 
the heir or eldeſt ſon of a king or chief were not 
of known abilities, ſet aſide his claim of inheri. 
tance and gave it the younger branch. The ſecond» 


1 


which prevailed; among the body of the people, Fas 


the law of Gavelkind, or a Partition of the in, 
keritance among the whole family, that was to 
be renewed at every death, and "which 2 


theſe two. cuſtoms. were, likewiſe altered. in the 
reign of king John, who cauſed laws of a different 


25 to be 3 for the benefit of thoſe tha 
claimed ſucceſſion of "inheritance by ſeniority, whi | 
were doubtleſs better. calculated in many reſpects 
to ſupport the great 5 families of the Fodor, 
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But, belides theſe above deſcribed, the Iriſh held 
two « other cuſtoms i in the higheſt | repute, namely 
Folterage and Goſlipred, By the former of theſe, 
children were put away f from their. parents to be 
12 250 by 2 and the lower fore. of people, 
even 
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even n bought of the rich the privilege of foſtering 


their children, which begot a a ſtrong alliance berween | 


the child ſo nurzured and his foſter. father and 


mother, and endeared him more to "their particular | 


tribe, as we are informed, than even to his own 


natural parents, and relations. The other cuſtom 


was that called Goflpred, whereby the goſlips, as 
is well known ESR fo dear to each other, that 
it was the ſame i in E Med” as Fr they had been of « one 
ſept and family, which often occaſioned much 
confuſion by t the ſtrange alliances hat it created. 


Coigne and livery (as it is termed in England) 


= alſo in uſe among the Iriſh, together with 
many other cuſtoms of the like nature, which 


ſerved to eſtabliſh a kind of feudal tyranny ; they 


had ſlaves alſo whom. they bou; ht and ſold. at 


fixed prices, as well as villaing 1. e. thoſe who 
held by villepage) and had lands granted them on 
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that tenure, which 0 to the eſtate of the 
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the country, and 8 not ſuffered | to Rs the 
military or any other honoyrable's employment, 7 25 
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The military indeed, it is eaſy to conceive in 0 


ſtate like that of the Iriſh, as I have Juſt” now 
deſcribed them, muſt natutally be ſuppoſed to be 


one * the moſt 3 wa PIO 
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Their youth were all trained up to arms, and 


knighted even in infancy ; and when theſe young 
ſoldiers grew to man's eſtate, they were moſt en- 
thuſiaſtically enamoured of arms, They placed 
not their defence in fortified towns; what was 
yet more to the purpoſe, they relied not on their 


officers nor on each other, (which, as a late, writer 
obſerves, is too much the caſe of our modern 


ſoldiers) but each acted in battle as if the for- 
tune of the day reſted only on his ſingle prowefs, 


Thus animated, the Iriſh charged with fury, and 
continued their attacks with unremitting ardour , 
and as to their kings, it was. a rare inſtance, 


if one of them could be pointed out that ſurvived a 


total defeat, and the loſs of his crown in battle.— 


The ancient natives of Ireland were of a robuſt, 
2 healthy conſtitution, inured to all kinds of 
hardſhip, careleſs as they were fearleſs, but like 
moſt military people, of a lazy and indolent habit, 
deſpiſing trade, and never exerting themſelves but 
in ſtudy or in arms. Though the generality of 


the people conten ted themſelyes with what we 
| ſhould call but flender diet, yet were they ex- 


tremely amorous, and being men of ſtrong paſ- 


- fions, indulged themſelves in the greateſt latitude 


with regard to wives and concubinage, The dreſs 
of the men was a mantle and trowſers; they cover- 
ed their heads with' a cappeen : the women wore 


2 mantle and petticoat, and had a kircher to 
throw over their heads, and as to linen it was ſo 
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| plentiful among them, that we are told an Irih- 
| man would uſe thirty or forty ells in one ſhirt, 


gathered up together in folds. and coloured with 
ſaffron, in order to ſave the trouble of waſhing, 


ſo that there was no occaſion to take it off till it was 


grown ſo old, that it could not be worn any longer 3 . 


Land the people in general lived in little huts or 
' cabins VOY doors, windows, or chimneys, 


$ Such were the Woes, manners _ "cuſtoms of 
the ancient Iriſh, the hiſtory of whoſe country we 


are about to enter upon. But before 1 proceed 
with that, I ſhall take ſome little notice of the 
alterations that have taken place ſince they have 
been under the Engliſh government, with which 
I ſhall conclude this introductory diſcourſe. e 


As to the vulgar among the native Iriſh, 
they till in their manners and diet bear a ſtriking 
reſemblance to their forefathers. Their chief food 


conſiſts of milk and potatoes, together with a kind 


of ale which they call Shebbeen, to which In cold 
weather particularly they add great quantities of 
whiſky (a liquor like the Engliſh gin) take much 


ſnuff, and are very fond of ſmoaking tobacco. 
Being i in general extremely indolent, they ſit down 


content in filth "ind poverty, when by honeſt la- 
bour they might earn a comfortable ſu bliſtance. ; 


But all this 3s: ny true of the mere valor: 
It is long ſince their gentry accommodared them- 
ſelves to the E manners, and the middling 
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ple and inhäbitants or brad towns in genera ral 
have followed their example ; and indeed the en- 
colragement of the linen kicks In Ireland; 
Scher ſpirit has gone forth, A fpirit of honefl 
em mulation and induſtry, on which alone. that people 
ein ever build any ſolid 35 of Becoming a a great 


and a T eſpeRtable nation, a vi 3 1 A ö 


„ Iriſh being e 2s hiſtory 
St, Patrick, continued ſuch zealous profeſſors of 
the chriſtian faith, and produced, 15 many learne 
and pious men, that notwithſtanding ſome Sfp 
they had With the lee of Kon, bernia f 


7 * quee 3h 112 7 e 3 
ſtyled b d the iſland of Haut. In queen Re EY: 
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time the land was divided, SE many other count 
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tries, between proteſtants and papiſts, and ſo it has 
remained ever ſince; but the fatal quarrels between 


theſe. two contending parties, or to ſpeak more 
properly, the dreadful fury attemdant on bigotry 
gs $4 delnged. the land with blood; 


1 is 


"The Es glim HET Sal not Wy kid; to, have 
Hel tlie Nothin of the whole ifland till the 


reign of James I. who did not hold i It 1 much 


diſturbance, and even in his and his fon Charles” D 


time the diftiadtior ion of the pale wagcontinued, under 
Which denomination were included the Engliſh and 
thoſe natives who ſubmitted entirely to their laws 


andcuſtoms.—But the Iriſh maſſacre, the conſequent 


reduction of the Iriſh by Cromwell, and finally the 


revolution, altered the form of * and even 
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the, face of the country, 7 that e 
Jing the great number, of * catholics . in Ila 2pd, 
the preſent, eſtabliſhed, re religion of ih the e land 


the ſame as chat of England, and they al are in ths 
manner under epiſcopal governiment haying f our 


and Caſhellz and eighteen biſhoprics. --- The number 
of the papilts decreaſes daily, t the diſqualificatiang 
they labour under, : and the very nature of the 89; 
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vernment giving. "them all manner af dif ſegur⸗ 
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ment. But: above alt the reſt, the eſtabliſhment, o* 
proteſtant ſchools, and the countenance given to the 
linen manufacture, has contributed at once tothe in 
creaſe of proteſtantiſm, and of induſtry, in. the 
country, the civil government, and. laws of ;which 


it is poClible 1 in 12 of things for them to pe. 
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ed in Ireland; the HoWh of Great Brita has al 
ways ſent” thither” a” deputy, of lord lirutenant 
as viceroy of Treland. Among "the Ereneſt d 


reckoned Hugh « duke of Nortumbertirid? AB 
adminiſtered the affairs of that Kingdom, ff 


members, and maintained the qignity of ir hip 
office, with a noble and princely ſplendour. 


The authority of the lord lieutenant is ſuch, * 
on behalf of his majeſty, he has the diſpoſal of al- 


are as much conformable to thoſe of England, as 


Since the Fnglifh government has beet eib 


all theſe lord leutenants In our days, ay 58 


ſuch a manner as to be beloved by all its uch | 


moſt - 


124 


archbithoprics, namely Armagh, Dublin, Tuam | 


(To 
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ties, cities, boroughs, &c. as in England, atid 


: upon which the bounds of this diſcourſe would 
not 9 me here to e 


hundred pong 1 a nioath f for their depuration. 


| fiſts of lords temporal and ſpiritual, and a houſe of 
commons, which meets once in two yeats, and is 


ee to the term moni eight 2 8 


much longer diſquiſition on the tempers and diſ- 


ſent, referring my reader to the tenor of that peo- 


INTRODUCTION. 


moſt all places of power, arid truſt: His com- 
miſſion is held only during the king's pleaſure, 
and the term of three or four years generally 
put an end to it. —— The lords juſtices pre- 
fide in his abſence, and he allows each of them an 


The friſn ts like the Engliſh one, con- 


called and diffolved at his majeſty's pleaſure by the 
lord lieutenant who repteſefits him. The members of 
the houſe of commons are elected from the coun- 


their duration which uſed to be for life are now 


Hiring" ſaid thus much, I tat 1335 cloſe thi 
Introduction. I might indeed have entered upon a 


poſition of the Iriſh ; but I wave this for the pre- 
ple's conduct as related in the following hiſtory? 


from whence he may form the beſt Judgement of 
their characters, as well as of other particulars 
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ſituation 


519 and 35 200 of north latitude, and between and extent. 

6 and 10 degrees of weſt” longitude from the | 

on a meridian of London, having Great Britain on the 

Y dif- caſt, New England on the weſt; the Hebrides on - 
north, and the Spaniſh coaſt of Galicia on the 

Pre- ſouth fide of it, where Cape Clear is waſhed by 


| RE LAND: is an iſland" feste between aeg its 


peo - the great Atlantic ocean. But the neateſt land of 

ory! all is the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, northward of | 

Fe Galloway, where the Scotch and Iriſh Shores ap- | 
proach within five leagues of each other, inſomuch | 

alars BN that the inhabitants often paſs over within four N 
| hours time from one kingdom to the other. 1 


The extent of Ireland is ris; computed 
to be, in length 285 miles, and from the 

eaſt part of Down to the weſt part of Mayo, 
ts greateſt width about 160, miles x contain- 


HITISF OKEar8Ei42Þ-D. 


ing about 17,927,864 Engliſh acres. 


+ Accordin 


to the provincial deſcription of this kingdom, it 
conſiſts of the four provinces of 5 Ulſter, 


| Connaught, and Muniter, + according to which di- 


viſion, it contains the ANIL $i and Bp 
cipal es 2 I 


Diviſion of 


Ireland. 


I. Leinſter 


12 Counties 


1 


be. Or, 11,067,510 acres, of nid fi bin 


4 Theſe were ancietly 4 -Liog- 
doing as will bu ſeen in the courle 


FF CovunTizs, 


Dublin.” 

Louth 

| Wicklow 
Wexford 
Longford 

Eaſt Meath 
Weſt Meath _ 
King's County © 
| Queen's chad 


eee 


II. Ulſter | . ö 
9 Counties I 


Carer Towns. 
Dublin _-. 
Drogheda 


| Wicklow 


Wexford 
Longford 
Trim 
Mullinger 
Phillipſtown 4 


1 1 
Kilkenny 


Kildare 


K e 


Down 


n 


added a fil by called Meath ; but 
— is now ſunk, and loſt 
in the province of Leinſter. 3 


D. 
118 
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ſter, 
1 di- 
"oc off 
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 CounTres. |: Cnifr Towus. 

I. Roſcommon. I Roſcommon +! 
Connaught. Mey 74 74 Ballinrobe 
6 Counties Sig Sg > 44/1 (11 
Galway Galway 4A 

Clare Ennis 

Cor FIT” 19 © I Cork line een 

IV., tf Kerr ones 1 þ Brake © no 4 


Munſter J Limerick - [Limerick 
5 Counties: wn Tipperary -'+ - | Clonmel, 


As 2 U ercept pode: the | 
country is infeſted with bogs, it is in moſt in- 


ſtances like England, having great variety of wea - 
ther; though, on the niceſt. em, not N 


ject to violent ſtorms and tempeſts. 


It is furniſhed with many fine rivers and; 0 
lent harbours, and has likewiſe ſeveral very exten · 
five loughs or lakes, from which 4 number of ſmall 
brooks iſſue ; and ſome of theſe have little iſlands 
covered with verdure in the midſt of them 

The bogs abovementioned are attributed by 
many, to want of care in cleanſing and clearing 


the channels of the rivers, making drains in the 


maſhy grounds, &c. as a proof of which, they ob- 
ſerve, that theſe nuſances have not always exiſted 
in the manner they now do, that firm ground is 
flill to be found at the bottom of them, from which 
timber, &c. has been dug up; ſoſthat it is concluded, 
theſe bogs have eat ſpreading themſelves 
over the land from time to time by the mere neg- 
lect of its inhabitants. However true this may be, 
yet as it is no leſs: certain, that ſome counties are 


more liable to theſe inconveniences than others, ſo 
we may TONY conceive that Ireland has acquired 


B 2 
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its bogs from tlie many loughs, brooks and 
moiſt lands with which it abounds; and the 
reſult of the obſervation will be no more than 
this: that nuſances not corrected will increaſe, 
and that care and cultivation will improve any 
ſoil or country. 

The river Shannon which riſes in the county of 
Leitrim is very large, wide, and deep, in general ; 
but a chain of rocks at preſent interrupt its na- 
vigation to the great inconvenience of | the inhabi- 
rants. —Beſides ''this, the Boyne which empties 
itſelf at Drogheda, the Ban which falls into the 
ſea near Coleraine, and the Liffey on which the 
city of Dublin is ſituated, are the rivers of the 
moſt note in the kingdom; though there are many 
others which contribute both to the RR and) 
convenience of its inhabitants. e 


And it is likewiſe to be noted, that Treland: | 
i very commodiouſly furniſhed- with harbours, 


bays and havens, ſuch as thoſe of Dublin, Wa- 
terford, Cork, Kingſale, Galway, Sligoe, Car- 
lingford, Dundalk, Carrickfergus, &c. which 
are convenientiy fituated, and render the country 
the moſt _ eligible for foreign trade and commerce 


of any in Europe. 


aud is; . ee have been Wente 6 
woods, but at caſe is ſo much altered that 


in modern days, it has been found neceſſary to 
plant new ones, and to uſe every method for their 
| preſervation and increaſe, 

There are ſeveral mountains in Ireland, yet 
the country altogether : may rather be conſidered 
as lying low and level to the ſhores. We find 
indeed a mountain in the county of Down, whoſe/ 
perpendicular - height is computed at upwards of 
a thouſand yards; but this diftrift abounds with 
the higheſt hills, and ſuch are not common in 


other parts of the kingdom. 5 
2 The 


H 
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been 
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true. ſoever the former ” wh | 
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The mineral prod 


the earth produces in ſome places coals, and tur, 
for firing, which latter many of the bogs contribute 
to furniſh it with, a convenience, that is too 


dearly bought at the expence of ſo many acres of 


ground lying uſeleſs, which if drained. and: culti- 


vated might turn to ſo good an account, and add 


to the intrinſic riches of the country. 
The weather in Ireland being 


as in England, the produce of the ſoil where it 


is improved is very little different; and thoſe 


ſpots where cultivation has been uſed are gene- 
rally fertile and particularly rich in paſture, though 
in Ireland, as indeed in moſt other countries there 


are ſome barren places which, as well as the marſh- 


grounds, may be reckoned among the unprofit- 
able parts of that iſland. | 


The- animal 
rally much the. ſame with thoſe of England, and 


though ſome writers have aſſerted that neither 


birds nor bees were to be found there, this has 
proved an egregious miſtake, as honey 1s 2 
duced there as well as in other countries, and ſtore 


of game is to be found in many of their dif 


tricts. | 


But above all things, Ireland has been moſt. 
famous for breeding no venomous animals, a cir- 


cumſtance in which thoſe who have written con- 

cerning that country are generally agreed ; and 

ſome have even carried the matter ſo far as to 

lay that ſerpents, toads, &c. would die, if tranſ- 

ported thither from any otter * but how. 
; Or. © 


3 


uctions of this country have 
been little known till of late years, the natives in 
general having given themſelves no trouble about 
them. Nevertheleſs iron, copper, lead, and even 
ſilver ore have been found in the Iriſh mines,— 

There are likewiſe quarries of ſlate and marble; and 


the ſtory may be, 


Mineral 
Productions 


much the ſame weather, 


— 


productions of Ireland are gene- Animats, 


: 
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the latter ſeems to want confirmation, and 


certainly a thing ſo'very wonderful ought to be 


| well atteſted before it gains credit with any but the 


* 


Natural 
curoiſities, 
&c . | 


Boate, 


Nevertheleſs, all reaſonable 


ignorant vulgar : they indeed; who for the moſt 
part, implicitly believe that St. Patrick endued 
the land with this quality, will never be back- 
ward in enhancing the miracle of their ſaint. 
| perſons will jud 
that whatever benefit of this kind Ireland pofſefles 
muſt ariſe from the nature of the air or ſoil; 
and. ſuch will not be over credulous in rd 
to the reports of its ſudden operation, which though 
we may not pronounce it impoſſible, ſeems rather 


| NM int 
© Mr. Alban Butler, (a catkolick 


to exceed the bounds of moral probability. 
The great American Mooſe-Deer is 


generally 


thought to have been frequent in this country, 
(though now entirely extin&) ſome horns having 


been dug 


e With regard to this 
writer) reſident of St, Omer's, 


in his Lives of Saints, thus ex- 


himſelf, gou===e@C The 


po- 
2 poſe tradition (ſays he). attri- 
c butes the exemption of "Ireland 


from venomous creatures to the 
« benediQtion of St, Patrick, given 


= by his ſtaff called The Staff of ders 


sus, which was kept wi 

4e great veneration in Dublin, as is 
mentioned, in the year 1540, by 
« Ralph Higden in his Polychro- 


nicon publiſhed by Mr, Gale and 


& others; and he adds immediate- 
ly. after, „ The Iſle of Malta is 


k . * 2 e Ch 
_ 6 fail to derive 2 like -privilege 


&. from St. Paul, who was there bitten 


by a viper. But N is not 
the extra- 


a word mentioned 
ordinaty' quality che Iriſh climate is 


Sr of Killing fuch, crea 
| 2 ſtranſported thither ; 


uch, the. vulgar are fully per- 


1 of this, which they attri- 


like their firſt expulhon of 4 


'ſex bei 


up which, by their ſhape and ſize, the 
learned have concluded could belong 


to no 
other 


them to their tutelar faint.-Nay 


they affirm-that any perſon of either 
deſcended from the ane 
cient Iriſh, can ture the bite of a 
ſerpent by 4 touch.----It is indeed 
aſſerted that ſome experiments of 


this kind have been tried ; but 


I aid above, I cannot find them 


authenticated, and 2 my rea- 
cannot expect they ſhould be 


_  ſo---Miany other creatures harmleſs 


in themſelves, are likewiſe reported 
never to have been found in Ireland 
until within the laſt century, but 
when brought thither have increaſed 
and multiplied, and the ſame has 
been likewiſe obſerved of certain pere 
niciqus domeſtic vermin never known 
there before, that have ſpread them- 
ſelves in the country, fince they 
have been introduced among them 
hy their commerce with the Engliſh, 
a quantity of theſe laſt were ſaid to 
be firſt carried over by & whim-+ 


fical nobleman, in order try ex- 


periments, ' 
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other than this ſtately animal; one pair of theſe - 
was found meaſuring full ten feet ten inch, from 

the tip of one horn to that of the other. 

Some bones of an extraordinary ſhape 1 
ſize have alſo, at different times, been dug up in 

Ireland, which have employed the conjectures 
of the - curious, many of whom have determind 
them to be no other than the teeth of Elephants, 
| a ſpecies of animals as little likely to be found: in 
that climate, as the Deer abovementioned. 

Moft of theſe th _ are commonly and moſt 
rationally referred r to the general or ſome 
partial deluge, which having altered the diſpoſi- 
tion of land and water, may have reduced to 
the form and ſituation of iſlands, what formerly 
were parts of the continent, and vice verſa. If this 
is not ſufficient to account for theſe extraordinary 


circumſtances, we muſt even _—_ them unac- 


counted for, and acknowledge that _ muſt be 
ranked among the arcana of nature, W ich elude 
all human reſearches. + 


But one of the g fiſt” coriofities- u Lela 


is eſteemed that vaſt pile of ſtony columns com- 


monly known by the name of the Giant's Canſe- 


way, © eight miles from Coleraine, in the county 
of Antrim, Which a learned ame HP thus 
defcribed. | 

* Tü aauſeway (ſays te) is 


ru point, where it joins the rock, terminates 

a perpendicular eliff, formed by the upright 

ſides of the pillars, ſome of which are thirty-three 
* four Mees -high *, each uy conſiſte of 


be fame gentleman (Dr. n u 265 ien is de da, Ups 
Pococke) ſays he meaſured the moſt uring the eaſtern point, he 
wefterly point, at high-water, to found it five hundred and forty feet 
| the diſtance of theye. Hundred pod 4 eu, and ſaw as much 
Kety feet from the cliff; but was more it 

told that at low-water it extended pore hare 

ſixty feet e wpon a deſcent; loſt in the 


aan ſhapes, from three ſides to = 4 


By e ſeveral 


— 
2 
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ſeyeral joints or ſtones, lying one upon another, 
from fix inches to about twelve in thickneſs z 
and, what is very ſurpriſing, ſome of theſe joints 
are ſo convex, that their pre-eminences are nearly 
quarters of ſpheres, round which is a ledge that 
holds them together with the greateſt, firmnels, 
every ſtone being concave on the other ſide, and 
fitting in the exacteſt manner the convexity of the 
part of that beneath it. The pillars are from one 
to two feet in diameter, and generally conſiſt of 
about forty joints, moſt of which ſeparate very 


the water. 


eaſily; and one may walk * upon the tops of 


Pillars as far as to the edge © 


From the bottom which is of black ſtone to 


the height of about ſixty feet, the cliffs are divid- 
ed at equal diſtances by ſtripes of a reddiſn ſtone 
that ref 1 

thickneſs ; upon this there is another ſtratum of 


the ſame black ſtone, with another five inches 


thick of the red. Over this is likewiſe a ſtratum 
ten feet thick, divided in the ſame-manner, then 
one of the red ſtone twenty feet deep, and above 


that a pile of upright pillars, and a ſtratum of black 
ſtone twenty feet high, over this again riſes another 


pile of pillars, which.in ſome places reaches to the 
tops of the cliffs, in others not ſo high and in 


a other places again above them, where they are 
called chimnies.— The face of theſe cliffs ex- 


tends about three Engliſh miles,” 


eonfitu- - The ſeaſons in Ireland being temperate; ho 
tion, com- winters ſeldom ſevere, and the ſummers moderate, the 


temper of country is in general very wholeſome, though it is 
the Iriſh, likely it would be much more fo, if the bogs were 


drained, and the waſte lands cultivated.— However, 


as it. is, the natives are moſtly ſtrong and vigorous, 
and as little ſubject to diſeaſes as thoſe of moſt other 
nations in Europe.—The men being in general tall 
and ſtoutly made, and the women healthy and well 
N | proportioned 


embles a cement, about four inches in 
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D; 
her, proportioned—With regard to their conſtitution and 
5 On complexion, the natives like thoſe of all other coun- | 
ints tries that are peopled by different colonies, partake R 
arly in a great meaſure of their anceſtors nature — Thus 
hat the Iriſh of what is called the Pale, vary ſomewhat 
els, from thoſe planted at Newry in ſtature and com- 
and plexion, both differing ſtill more from the mere Iriſh, 
the or aborigines of the country.“ Theſe latter inherit 
one the nature and conſtitution of their fathers, and, ge- 
of nerally ſpeaking, give evident ſigns of the ancient 
ery ſtock from whence they are deſcended. As 
of 1 have already given a general ſketch- of their 
Ncuſtoms, diet, and manner of living, in the In- 
to troduction, I ſhall not dwell on farther particulars 
id- of that kind in this department, but conclude here 
ne the deſcription of the nature of the ſoil, cli - 
in mate, &c. and advert to the Hiſtorical Account 
of of the Kingdom. 2 $41 
im 6 THE 
en wn 22 5 
ve * Sir James Ware carries this dif- * whereas the natives on the nor- 
| tinction yet farther, in the following “ thern and eaftern coaſts, who are 
ck | eonjecture. It may perhaps be *© ſuppoſed to have come from Bri-- 
er « judged an over- nice obſervation, *© tain and probably into Britaia 
1 &« (ſays he) that the inhabitants of * from Gaul, are of a ſquat, ſet ſta- 
he 7 different parts of Ireland yet ſeem ture, have ſhort broad faces, 
in te to retain ſome reſemblance to the * thick lips, hollow eyes and noſes 
« people from whom they are ſup- * cocked up and ſem to be adiftint 
re te poſed originally to have come, people from the weſtern Iriſh, by 
_ « Thus the natives along the weſt- - whom they are called Clani-Galls, 
* « ern coaſt, who are thought to © i, e. the offspring of the Galls. 
wa % have come from Spain, as being The curious may carry theſe obſer- 
he the oppoſit2 continent to them, “ vations farther ; doubtleſs a long 
ö « generally reſemble the Spaniards © intercourſe and various mixtures 
ie « in their perſons, being tall and 4 of the natives have much worn out 
os, e ſlender, finely limbed, having © theſe diſtinctions, of which I 
18 grave, ſedate 'countenances, long * think there are yet viſible re- 
re 66 eye=braws and lank, dark hair, „mains. 4 
r, | N N 
2 
. | 
ll = 
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General Hiſtory « of Ireland, bv aber object 


＋ of my aim with which I ſhall now- proceed, 
deducing it from the earlieſt periods of which we 


can expect any authentic account, and continuing 


it with as much preciſion as the nature of the ſub- 


ject will admit, through thoſe obſeure and uncer- | 
tain ages, till the more enlightened periods, after 


their converſion to chriſtianite 75 ſhall have furniſhed 
or- 


more profitable materials for- the completion of 
this arduous undertaking. * ' 

It will doubtleſs be expected that 1 ſhould 
give ſome account from whence Ireland derived its 


ancient names, as well as from what ſtock its pri- 
mitive ſettlers were deſeended, both which are.mat- 


ters that have occaſioned the warmeſt diſputes 
among authors, as the records of thoſe times from 
whence they ſought to draw their information 


were wrapped in the moſt perplexing obſcurity, 


In the firſt place as to the names of Ireland— 
It is called Ierne, Hibernia, and ſometimes Sco- 
tia, which latter appellation it appears to have 
obtained before 2h, was applied to modern Scot- 
land. —The origin of theſe names has been "th 


| ouſly accounted for. 


According to ſome, Total was s firſt called line, 
(and thence Hibernia,) from the Phœnician lerne, 
others again are of opinion that i it was called Hiber- 


nia, q. d. The Winter Land; — intimating that it was 


a. cold country; to this though it is anſwered. on 


the other hand, that Ireland is not a very cold ot 


wintry climate, yet thoſe who maintain this aſſer- 
tion, ſupport it by ſaying that this iſle being ſo re- 


motely ſituated and its ſouthermoſt coaſt more 


northerly ſituate than that of Britain, the ancients 


might — 1 | RY it to be a cold 


country, 
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country, (though later times have diſcovered the 
error) and thus it was ſuppoſed, „ 

The Grecian bards record her in their ſtrains, 

« Frozen Ierne, bound in icy chains.“ 5 

And Camden is of opinion that Ireland is the 
ſame with the Ogygia of Plutarch, under which 


ſuppoſition the poem was written from whence the 


above lines are quoted. ; . 
To theſe conjectures two others are added, one 


that the iſland received its name from Heber, and. 


the other that it received its appellation from Ixx or 
Is, one of the Mileſian chiefs, who was the firſt man 
of their colony that was ever buried in that country, 


which was afterwards diſtinguiſhed as the grave of 


Is;—who this Is was we ſhall ſee in the courſe of 
the hiſtory. x 


But it ſeems more probable if the Spaniards ſet- 


tled in Ireland that the name of. Hibernia was de- 
rived from that of Iberia, the word having either ſince 
been corrupted, or as ſome modern hiſtorians ſu 


poſe, - purpoſely altered in order to diſtinguiſh x 


colony from the mother country. 

There is yet another name by which Ireland was 
formerly known that has occaſioned as many diſputes 
as any of the former; - it appearsthat Ireland was 
called Scotia, before Scotland was peopled, and af- 
terwards Scotia Major by way of eminence, both 
which are facts that the natives of North-Britain 
are by no means willing to allow.—Nevertheleſs it 
is clear from Bede“ and other ancient writers that 
the Scyths, Scuyts, or Scots, firſt ſettled in Ireland, 
which gained from them the name of Seotia, and 
whoſe natives the Britons termed y-Scot; and it 
Eerie rx 
an intent they had formed to ſettle þ wr they afterwards took up their 


themſelves among the Scots in 
Ireland, obtained wives from among _ 


0 
0 Mi 
11 
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renneſs of the 
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was from thence that a colony went over afterwards 
and ſettled in the Hebrides and in that part of 
Britain which we new call Scotland And beſides, 
as we often find Ireland expreſsly termed Scotia by 
ancient writers before Scotland was known by that 
name, there ſeems to remain no doubt but that the 
Scyths or Scots were firſt planted in the ni 
which firſt bore that appellation. 

—And thus much for the different names of 
Ireland. * We ſhall in conſequence proceed next 
to enquire into what concerns the origin of the an- 
cient Iriſh, and the firſt peopling of their country. 

And here I am led into a yk. through 


the intricacies of which an . hiſtorian has need 


exact clue to guide him, leſt he ſhould 


of a very 


be loſt in. fable on the one hand, or deviate: 


into error and incredulity on the other. It is ne- 
ceſſary indeed, to premiſe, That the origin of moſt 


nations is, generally ſpeaking, involved in clouds 
and obſcurity, on, which account the beſt hiſ- 


torians, are often obliged to offer conjectures be- 
cauſe certainties are not to be come at.—In this 
caſe, no other reaſon can be given, but the bar- 


that of unavoidable neceſſity. 
Indeed if I were diſpoſed to fill this hiſtory 
with all the rubbiſh of ancient fable, I need 


not be at a , loſs for materials, nor even for au- 


e 


/ 


| which they report to 1. been 
brought from thence by King Fergus 
to Scotland, and tranſported from 
Scotland to England by our James I, 
on the faith of an ancient prophecy 
That wherever that tone was found 


=_— This country has indeed been 
known ”y other names, ſuch as 
1238 bably a corruption of 
erne) and | apo tells us it was alſo 
called Inis na bhfiodhbhuidhe, the 
woody iſland---Crioch na bhfuinead- 
hoc, or the neighbouring country--- | 
Inis Alga, or the noble iſland, 
Fodhla from a name of one queen,--- 
Bamba, from that of another,---Mui- 


dwelt long on theſe particulars be- 
cauſe the repetition of all theſe 
names muſt be rather curious than 


einis, or the iſte of Swine,---and Inis entertaining, and the reaſons for 
Fail, or the Land of Deſtiny on ac- ſome of them feem not to be © Wie. | 
. 


count of the ſuppoſed fatal ſtone, 


period, no other excuſe offered dag . 


the Scots ſhould reign.-+-I have not 


accou 
he g 
rive t 
Irclan 
the ſo 
ample 
reign, 
diſcov 
ſhores 


Anoth 
pling th. 
the flood 
names 
Laighre, 

But t. 
cumſtant 
tidiluviaz 
mention: 
tain we 
wife of 
prophecy 
deluge, 7 


in the 


— 
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TR 
ards WW horicies, ſuch as they are, but as this is by no 
t of eans my aim, I ſhall content myſelf with a bare 
des, ccital of what is ſaid to have paſſed during the 
by ore obſcure ages, merely for the ſake of con- 
that inuing the thread of the ſtory, and dwell only on 1 
the uch places as have either hiſtorical truth, or the 
try ¶arongeſt grounds of probability to ſupport them. 
5 In the firſt place; — thoſe authors, who delight in 9 | 
; of Wetting up the antiquity of the countries they write nia. 
ext of, have entertained us with a moſt wonderful 
an- account of ſettlements made in Ireland before 
7. he general deluge *, others more modeſtly de- 
gh rive their firſt accounts from a colony - ſettled in 
eed Ireland by one Partholanus, a deſcendant of Magog 
uld the ſon of Japhet, who aiming to follow the ex- 
ate; ſample of Nimrod, and ſet himſelf up as a ſove- 
ne- reign, ſetting out with a thouſand followers' to 
oft diſcover new lands, at length reached the Iriſh 
ads . ſhores, having firſt been expelled from Greece, 
wUſ- where his parents had become: the victims of his 
be- ambition, that could be contented with _— 
his leſs than a kingdom. Having made himſelf maſ- 
4 * According to ſome of theſe, were adviſed by an idol to build 
a. three of Cain's daughters failed to an ark of their own, which accord-. 
OF: + Ireland, three hundred years before ingly” they did, and — me, 
ed the flood=---and afterwards three of the time the flood ſhould happen, 
. men and fifty women arrived there, embarking with others, after a tedious 
1 all of whom died of one diſtem- and dangerous voyage, arrived in Tre- 
72 per in a week's time, and then the land forty n 
88. land remained uninhabited until the to overſpread the earth, according to 


world was drowned. 3 1 his relation, but all theſe adven- 
Another account places the peo- turers died fix days before the flood 
pling the iſle twelve months before and left the land unirhabited, whilſt 
the flood, by three fiſhermen, whoſe another yet more extraordinary adds, 
names they tell us, were Capa, that one of the voyagers named 
Laighre, and Luaful. | Fiontan even ſurvived the general 
But the moſt ſolemnly and cir- - deluge---I have preſented theſe 
cumſtantially ridiculous of theſe an- fiftions rather as a ſpecimen of the 
tidiluvian fables, is that which abilities of the bards at inventing 


hes mentions the expedition of a cer- fitions and a proof how little their. 
eſe tain woman named Keafar, the accounts are to be depended on, than, 
lan wife of Bith, who having on the for any pleaſure the reader can re- 
for prophecy of Noah concerning the ceive in peruſing or I in relating 
cy deluge, aſked and been denied a place them. | 


in the ark, the and her huſband 


; 


« 4 
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ter of the iſland, his people began. to Clear away turn 
the woods with which it then abounded and to nd o 
cultivate the foil, in which undertakings | they . The 
me: with great ſucceſs. And thus, ſay they, was he ye 
Ireland firſt inhabited. —-But unhappily a cer- ic 5 
tain band, of the ſtock of Nimrod, whom they iſerce o 
termed Fomorians, or giants, arriving amongſt ard 
them, attempted to ſubdue the country; after Milſftance: 
many deſperate engagements they were at laſt hat at 
routed by the Partholanians, and far the greater nis cre 
part of * deſtroyed on one deciſive day. Miſſwriter: 
But the dead carcaſſes of theſe Formorians be» eettlen 
ing denied 2 — =_ * Wy ie vader _ 
a e  whic w. the v q ion; 
200 788 the land uninhabited os METS 
About thirty years afterwards, Nemedius, ano- 
ther deſcendant of Magog, with above à thou- 
ſand men arrived in Ireiand, and ſettling in the 
country began to improve it as 2 had 
done before, him ; but ſome Fomorians being 
amongſt his followers, they took occaſion to revolt, 
as ſome ſay, after many bloody battles they were at 
laſt quite ſubdued : whilſt — aſſert that theſe 
Fomorians bein inhabitants of Africa, at — 
withdrew to Africa from wlience they 
ſuch numerous forces as totally overthrew 
| Nemedians, and effected the . of the 
Bur according to this nome, ſome of as 
Naujedighs' retiring to Belgia, their deſcendants 
| (now firſt called Firl Bolgs I, for which appellation 
yarjous IN __ have been aſi 2 
etu 


-® This Nemedius (thiey tel Fy Aae 
found' only three lakes and nine twelve woods to be cut down, and 
rivers on his arrival in Ireland, but it is added alſo that four lakes more 
that before his death ſeven lakes broke out in his time. 

more broke out, Which was within Men of che Caves, ts hn, 
act of TRAP * | Men. 
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turned again, to the number of five thouſand, 


jd once more took poſſeſſion of their counti — 
. tranſactions are <p ea have happened 


t the date of en eee 
zree of preciſion, ſince writers are divided in e- 


ances which attend them. Nor indeed is it likely 
hat any hiſtorianof this enlightened age would riſque 
Whis credit even on the facts themſelves ;= 

riters are inclined to think the whole ſtory. of. a 
ſettlement, in Ireland, down to this period a mere 
fable, and I ſee n teaſon to: eontrovert their. opin· 


the air of a poetical fiction. 1 Slaton 

That Ireland was firſt: peopled by 42 0 | 
from Britain is highly prabable, 2s. the 88 
Iture is warranted by its . 1 be- 


comes of the voyages af Partholonus and Neme- 
— n. e of the Fomorians, Pas. 2 lay 


nepal deluge...r.: rf en 
proceed — the narration, t Firl- 


ſouthern Britons, who ſettled; in Ireland at a very 
early period, where they remained till angther 


to have been the poſterity. of Nemedius who. be- 


dered over Greece where they learned magic, and 
amongſt other extraordinary. arts, had. acq 
that of re to life the bodies —_— perſons 
ſlain in battle, by the exerciſe, of which, and 
other ſuch, ſupernatural Powers, they became maſ- 
ters of the iſſand; on which, the defeated Belgians, 


returned again when another colony began to 
- _ 


bs 


ear of the world 2700, but it — had ve : 


zard to their opinion of many of the circum- 


ion; ſince it muſt be en e : 


Fe neice, auc hate WI ho arrived 
there | e 

Ä are moſt likely to have been Belgians, n 
a (Known by the name of Tuatha de Danans) 


diſpoſſeſſed them. Theſe alſo, the Iriſh. report 
ing driven away by the Africans, had ſince wan 


IS 


retired to the Hebrides; notwithſtanding. they 


16 


che Mileſians from Spain, who put an end to the 


Belgians to their liberties. 


times miſtook for ſorcery, and accordingly fer 


are generally told, and leave the reader to deter- 
mine what credit ought to be given to them, 
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diſturb their former enemies in the poſſeſſion of 
their newly acquired conqueſt. However, joining 
theſe ſtrangers, they were again equally unfortu- 
nate. The Tuatha de Danans were victorious, 
and the vanquiſhed were kept in a moſt; wretched 
ſlavery, in which they remained till the arrival of 


Dannonian government, after it had continued 
near 197 years, and once more reſtored: the 


This period of the Iriſh hiſtory is likewiſe filled 
with the-moſt abſurd fables about the enchantments 
of the Tuatha de Danans, with which at preſent 
F ſhall not trouble my readers. — After all, it is 
probable they were only Dannonian Britons, who 

At with them the laws, cuſtoms, and ſuper- 
ſtirions of the druids, which the ignorance of thoſe 


them down for wizards and enchanters, the peo- 
ple at that time being involved in groſs idola- 
try; adoring wood and iron, and Paying We 
honours to the ſun..— 

We are now arrived at the kabel ra of ths 


Mileſian conqueſt, the firſt from which we can 
derive any certain inſtruction or information. 
As to what has been related above, all candid 
and judicious writers will own that it is involved 
in the miſts of error, and buried in the elouds of 
fable and obſcurity. - Nevertheleſs, I thought it pro- 

to give a brief recital of the ſtories as they 


ſince, on the one hand, to have related them for 
facts muſt have called in queſtion the credit of 
this work, whilſt on the other, it might be 
thought too negligent in an hiſtorian entirely, to 
omit the mention of (FAT e 

| I know 
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I doubt not but there are ſume people who 
are ſo fond of fables in general, and others ho are 


ſo ſtrongly prejudiced in favour of the antiquities 
us, of — country, that they think i it is ſcarcely-poſs 
hed ible ever to ſay too many e inary things on 
| of heſe fubjeRts—In the of -ſuch, it will be 
che iGcemed unpardonable to have diſmiſſed ſo haſtily 
ued the adventures of the ſuppoſed firſt, ſettlers in 


reland. I enn only refer them to the waking 
dreams of bards and druids, or to thoſe who: have 
collected theſe tales in large volumes for the entor . 


ent WW ſuch as are rather inclined to read a pleaſant: ftory 
is than a true one, and will ee ee a fable 
ho to a hiſtor7. j1A-eii; 
e | S bn, m in but. too toe, 
that to authorities like theſe: the firſt writers of 
hiſtory have been too often obliged to have recourſe 
for materials. Where that has been the vaſe, all 
that remained was for them to ſelect — 
in the fe truths which appear ſcattered u down 
— beneath the rubbiſh of fable but * inſtead 


the of this, they admit, dwell _ and even add e 


can ll the improbable relations they they certainly be- 
— come inexcuſable. Let Geoffrey of Monmouth, as 
did well as ſotne others have ſuch a maxim in 
ved our Britiſh-hiſtory, and whoever looks over ihe an- 
of tiquities of the Iriſh will find they have not hen fas 
ro- all behiad-hand with him in fables and ablurdities:o 
iey Certainly, it cannot be too much lamented 
er- that thoſt who. really lived near the periods which 
m, they wrote of, have often beet: tho 1gnotant,” ſtil] 
for oftener too partial, to give 4 true account of hat 
of paſſed in their time. On the contrary; they have 
be vſed their uttnoſt art to alter or diſguiſe the truth, 
to which thay ſuppoſed never grateful withour-:the 

444 added ornaments of fiction, even when moſt fayour- 


ou = to they, « 
E > Vo. 1 


a 


tainment of the curious in theſe matters, I mean 


and i which, * e. they did 
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ſome of his greateſt labours and perplexities, to which 


obtained where no more authentic materials are to be 


Miteſians 
ſail to 
Ireland, 


choſe him for their umpire. After a very fair deciſion, 


frony * amounted oaly to ls had left behind him $A 
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not make the leaſt ceremony of torally pas. of aving 


concealing. | fland, 
It is to cheſe S that the hiſtorian owes hould 


may be added the deſtruction of authentic records 

the little likelihood: there generally is of obtain- 
ing a clear inſight into manners and cuſtoms which no 
longer exiſt, the candid reader will therefore excuſe 
little deficiencies, and be ſatisfied with what can be 


had, more eſpecially when he is informed that the 
copiouſneſs of modern times will make ſome amends 
tor the barrenneſs of the remoter periodſss. 

I would not, however, be underſtood to aſſert this 
this hiſtory will always be abſolutely without excep- 
tion more entertaining in its Je” nor that 
we have here come to * end of all its perplexities, 
but it is moſt certain that we have now got through 
the moſt obſcure and fabulous age as it is generally 
allowed to be, and it was therefore, I deemed this 
a proper pauſe for theſe obſervations, which might 
not be altogether wer grower before D yo ſed 
with the hiſtory. 

A leader of the name of Ich, 2 prince among the 
NMilefians who after various adventures had ſettled in 
Spain, drew forth a new colony and ſailed from Ga- 
licia, in order to make — . This Ir land- 
ed in the north of Ireland, where the Dannonians eclarec 
or Tuatha de Danans were then ſettled and having '<ve! 
enquired concerning the nature of their government eachei 
wens informed that ĩt was ſhared between three bro- | 
thers,'who being involved in ſome . diſputes con- 
cerning property, on his being introduced to them 


we are informed that he told the kings he intended to 
return oo: 8 ng he nk VERY: we yup 1 me 


nl nümber bern men 12 N PE ad 47 0 Ws N 
port. N 
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ng or aving ſaid much in praiſe of the fertility of the 
and, the kings gelebte, to deſtroy him, leſt if he 
owes (Would return in ſafety to Spain, he might bring 
rhich ver an armed force from thence to invade thei 
-ords Nominions. On this account, one of theſe princes 
tain- — Ith with a larger body of men than his 2.1 
chno Being overtaken, the Mileſian and his com- 
ccuſe any fought valiantly, but though he got back to 
in be ſhip he was mortally wounded in the engage- 
do be ent, to the great grief of his little army, who, 
t the n their return, excited the reſentment of their coun- 
ends ymen, who immediately reſolved on another ex. 
Needition to Ireland to revenge his death. e 
that It is not to be doubted but ambition and a defire 
cep- St conqueſt were motives which had their ſhare 
that this undertaking. —The expedition was conduct 
ties, d by the ſons — Mileſius, (their father being 
ugh Mead) theſe brought with them a numerous body 
rally men, who embarked in thirty veſſels under 
this Mrty approved commanders, and landed not with- - 
ight Mut 1 difficulty on the-Iriſh: coaſt, a great 

ed s or miſt having very much perplexed them in 

", cir attempt, at length however they carried 

the eir point, and having diſembarked their men, 
d in mergin, one of the ſons of Mileſius went in 
Da rſon to the kings of the Tuatha: de Dinans, - and 
nd- emanded a ſurrender of their dominions, or elſe 
jans clared that he would Nive chan battle, in order 
ing revenge the death of Ich, whom an had Loo 
ent MWTcachecrouly:murdered, 10/0 th wt 
ro- And here a ſtrange drcumiffiace Ada aid tents, 


iſtory; for we art cold theſe pripees perdbei 
mergin to be à man of gteat Ark . 


5 en e ie pun 
345 £35 Pa {1 ere =p 

110 9 Ag _ or. . 2551 48402 
* The. tas ;rewbrd that che that ee e eee 


ha de anans taiſed this miſt to reſemble a hog's © back, from 
dis A and add —whenge it was called $wine-Iſland. 


dur, acknowledged: thar they were not prepared | 
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H 
conditions as he ſhauld preſetibe, adding: at themes, 
ſame time, that if he preſumed to act unjuſtly, they tion, 
would certainly take advantage of their ſuperior other 
art to deſtroy him. On this, Amer gin propoſed | VEN 
that his Gadelians ſhould- immediately repair o here 
ſhip· board, and then if the Tuatha "ae Dana nde, 
could hinder their landing again that they ſnould other, 
depart, but if it fell; out otherwiſe the for. be ex] 
mer ſnould have the iſland delivered up to them ſtance 
25. canſequence was that the terms being accept: ¶ to be 
cd, the Gadelians had no ſooner weighed anchor Mowing 
and removed from the ſhore, than a violent ſtom all the 
aroſe, which diſperſed. their fleet, daſhed many a Ind 
their ſhips to pieces againſt the racks, and de above 
ſtroyed five of the ſons of Mileſius, and ſome I hor 
their beſt-.commanders.z. among theſe periſne their 
that In, from whom, as I' mentioned above, ſom i being 
ſay the iſle deriyed its name.— However, Hebei differs 
Heremon, and Amergin, three ſurviving. ſons 0 were 1 
Mileſius, coming on ſhore with the ſhatiered rem we me 
nants of their forces, engaged the Dannonians i with t 
two, blopdy battles, one of which was fough tha de 
by Heber againſt Eire, the wife of an Hi their 1 
prince, and the other by Heremon and Amergi try, 
againſt the whole force of the country: in M Th 
latter, che three kings being ſlain, the Mileſia count 
remained clear victors, and eber and Aeremo claim- 
bes Joint rulers! of Ireland. ant ot raiſed 
here is ſomething ex:raopdinary,i in this rele fhipw! 
Gon. for not to mention that the A rr in wh} ments 
the Mileſans ſuffered ſo much, is ſaid to hart circun 
been. raiſed by che ſorcery; of the Tuatha de Di has b 
Bans; it ſeems a little Grange that Amergin kr the ſu 
ing the trouble his — 4 4 had in their Ark _ thcy- 
pt to land upon the coaſt, ſnauld (after it only 
chemy had confeſſed their weakneſs) of his ov judgn 
accord reduce them to the probability of ſuch it 
ape een know: 0 . os we 1 2 Gade] 


wok paar 
Das 
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t the imes, where Fame only was the object of comen- 
N they tion, whole armies: would ſometimes challenge each 
other to a pitched and equal battle, but here 
venge anda thirſt of dominion were united, 
where treachery had been uſed on the oe 

ſide, and no dependance could be placed by the 
other, conceſſions like theſe were by no means to 
be expected and if the Mileſian chief ſo circum- 
ſtanced really made ſuch, ms generoſity was more 
to be admired than his prudence, and it was rather 
owing to chance than to any conduct of his that 


ſto m an the Gadehans were not utterly deſtroyed. * c 


ny a Indeed through the Iriſh writers have given the 
d de. above account, yet if I were to offer a conjecture, 
ne 08881 ſhould rather ſuſpect that the Milefians failed in 
riſnecheir firſt attempt upon Ireland, and their fleer 
Jon being diiperſed by a tempeſt, they were driven on 
lebei different parts of the coaſt, where probably they 
ns were relieved by the Firl- Bolgs or Belgians,” whom 
na we mentioned before, and entering inte an alliance 


ns i with them, at laſt proved too ſtrong for the Tua. 


dug cha de Danans or Dannonians, who little expected 
Kii their return, and ſo became maſters of turned 
ny: 1 an 

This, indeed, i is but a conjecture ; but 9 
count before me is ſuch as warrants itʒ the abrupt 
claim the voluntary reſcinding it the tempeſt 


re ſuipwrecked forces victorious, and in two engage 
WI ments men; Sowa the fate of the iſland alli cheſe 
- Na circumſtances indicate, that -fo 

e Dan has been concealed 1 

the ſurmiſes of the hiſtorian are warrantable, when 
they are ſupported by probability and delivered 


Tr (088 only as ſuch, not intruded upon the belief or 
on judgment of the reader... 
uch It is Here to be noticed, cht chiefs Milefians'or 


nc Gadelians whom. WE; have mentioned 48 . 


2 3 | tribe, 


raiſed by enchantment—the. ſhattered remains of 


mething 
omitted. In fuch caſes 


ors of Ireland, were the: deſcendants of a valiant : 
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tribe, which is ſaid te have originated in Egypt, 
and according to ſome writers, reſided there 

at the timé the children af Iſrael were in — 
dage. And it is from Gadelas ; the ſon of Niul, 
whom they aver to be ary. with: Moſes, 
that they pretend to ders their name and 
lineage. Egypt, Crete, Scythia, Gothland, Thrace 
and Spain, are ſaid to de d bern filled with their ex- 
ploits, till at length the reſtleſsneſs of the Spaniards, 
a famine, and other concurring eircumſtance: 
obliged a particular tribe among them, diſtinguiſh. 
ed by the. name of Breoghan, to think of ſeeking 
_ 8 which: at length they found i in 
reland; + - 

[Keating intimates hay Gadelas being bitten by 


a ſerpent, was cured by. Moſes, and that his poſterity Span 
where ever they came; were ever after ſecure from = 
venomous animals, ſo that, according to this aſſertion, 4 br 
Ireland owed: the bleſſing of being free from theſe F dat 
creatures to the ſettlement of the Gadelians amongſt who. 
them, many centuries before St. Patrick was born; the f 
but one fable is as caſily related as another, and WW... 
both will obtain an equal degree af credit from hs of $ 
judicious reader. cal 1 
It has been obſerved, by Warner, ciotwichitand- Herc 
ing the fables interſperſed. among theſe | accounts vl. Ni 
of the voyages of the Gadelians, yet the fact of ſucce 
their conqueſt of Spain, ſeems to be as well aſcer- cians 
rained - as any other of ſuch an ancient date, and _ 
immediately after he ſubjoins a parallel of the 
- antiquities of the Iriſh with thoſe of other — | 
as drawn out by Mr. O*Connor, with o | 
rolyrags: of bene aer and native my . (4) Rove 
ri 44H which p. 10. 
2 1 | a 2 
9 The 1 3 areas 1 + Tie 1 le) Strab 
FORBIGN TESTIMONIES. | 1 IRISH. ; v. xvii 
h emigrant nation -.M . Ihe 2 a : 3 — 


po ſeas 
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which tend in part to prove the truth of what 
the ; hardy have aſſerted, e to the pe- 
„CA Dos: ieee 


* 


enn e % aa mn, * 8 
ſeas ſettled ancjently | in 855 patent country, and, -afte | 
Spain, (a) ”, _ | ſeveral: adventures, * -ſertled 


U. A col ofthe pre 00 J Kae Senit, the . 
by the Ng of SET * the poſterity; of de 


in Ireland, and in the — wy a. Tz I 
fourth . of the world. maſh on _— —— 
"apt pr wa ua 8 


"TRL. 

II. „M. age ha i "The ancient Ibttian Bebti 
introduced letters and arts learned the uſe of letters 
in Europe, Nod! 9p. curly; ' | . on the gontinent from e ce» 
commerce. with oy Iberian .... lebra Pheniys, from 
Spaniards Cr ls hah Ns bm 827 uote name 

4646 2 N 99 81 

TV, Nil, Belus, Sihor, Oſihor, IV. Nihal; Bileus, Sru, Aſru; 


Toth, Oganius, &c. were Tait, 210 gaman, were 
famous Egyptian Warriors mi gypt, and in 
who filled the world with | feverat ehe countries. 
rr Deen c. ed 
ek Ann BY (d 101 2 1 811 
V. The Egyptian conquerer 8 ae in 


of Spain, got the emphati- Egypt, got the r 
as Oe eee, 

ercules. (e pain i. . | eofique 

ge. * ng, or hero of Spain „ 3} 

VI. Nil, Sihor, Okihor, he.” I... Niul, Sru, _ 7 
ſucceeded to the Pheeni- * Us LE? cceeded to Phenius in 
cians, in cultivating ''and teaching the uſe of arts and 
inſtructing ſeveral nations. letters. (f) 


+l (f) 5 
the VII. In the perks of e Ws 
NS, | | 
(ite Stat 
* (a) Rig * A REIN : 4 
5 N Ng 2 Ber r edit, ME 1. 2 ö 
Ll on Buchan paſſim Me AY i, CI Gab. 6. paſs. Og. p po 3. whe, 
+ . iſlertat, p.121. 
1 le) Strabo, lib. iii. e iſt. (1 eke owe, 
| SY xViii, "Dub. edit, p-. 53 ; 349 er N 
0 ) Newton's Chron, Þ 4.6 Leb. Gab; ub ſup. paſſim. 
e) Newton, ibid. 8 | (ce) Omnes Hibern, - 
(f) Newton, ibid, Fh Leb3 Gab. ipats., Kea ex 


Pſalt, Caſhel, ; book i 47 
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regrinations of theſe Gadelians, who according is WU houk 
their account muſtave been extraordinary voyagers, MM termi 
and no leſs extraordinary conquerors, ferrin 
Indeed were it not for many concurring teſtimo- fell to 
nies, one might well be led to doubt the truth of WW But | 
this relation. when ve conſidered it as coming tweer 
from a ſer af men who were ſo fond of anti- occaſ 
qmuuities, that in their * of the Hrſt colonics, iſ who 
they choſe to aſcribe the peapling the country WM the. 7 
to Cain's daughter, Noab's niege, or to a race ſhe. f 
of men that had travelled over half the world for the th 
a courſe of years in ſearch of adventures, rather ſhe x 
than to the natives of a neigh . land he' re 
| who. might have. arrived there in the ſpace- of WW his 
a day. However, as the ſto in the - ancient WW cnou; 
origin. of the Gaddians ſrems ter ſupported, i che 
all not. pretend to deny it; but at the ſame ed ar 
time, I could not prevail on myſelf wich Keating of tt 
to relate their trogty” with Moſes in Egypt, nar ly di 
follow them t h the long ſucceſſion af their N of t 
adventures, as exhibited by the ancient bards in broth 
their heroic. tales, which have already furniſhes tions 
ps with het + Heer — prev , 2 * land, 
Heber and Heher eremon not ong ſettled i Bu 
lemon in Irelend, before: diſputes began to break out of tl 
between them; the firſt conteſt they had was, prov! 
to which of them a poet and 2 muſic an, 2 they weap 
had woah W them i in their expedition, Wl form 
422181 ee theſe 
| habit 

| rerzteg benen ier en. 5 
or the Egyptian conqueror together with a drougth Fi 
of Spain, a great drought which happened at the ſame 2 1 
| - "bs reporded w a d. Ee, Ae the Iberian cord, 
fa preg part of the ant, Scots | . 
If. The IS . "ber 2 
the fan of Be th bim. a 
I 

iii raid — 
0 wert- 1, 232. o Me dan 


(b) — — en Oxy. p. 83. 
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ſhould belong: this however was at length de- 
termined by ſeperating the two artiſts, and re. 
ferring the deciſion to lots, when the muſician 
fell to Heber's ſhare, and the poet to Heremon's. 
But ſoon after another contention broke out be- 
tween then}, which proved a fatal one. -It was 
decaſioned by the ambition of the wife of Heber, 
who being in poſſeſſion ' of two out of three of 
the, moſt beautiful vales in the land, declared 
ſhe. ſhould never reſt until ſhe was miſtreſs of 
the third. This being in the diviſion of Heremen, 
ſhe prevailed on her huſband to demand it; an 
he receiving a denial, the urged him to fu 


enough to comply, and the battle of Geiſol was 


of the whole iſland; nevertheleſs he was frequent- 
ly diſturbed and his claim conteſted ;- and in one 
of theſe war — Amergin, his oniy ſurviving 
drother with whom ended all the fac- 
wer of tus” tine, and „ rr 56-32 
an 
Bur ch peace was inet tec 

of the Britons, who ravaę 


weapans, as the __— * — 


theſe interfdpdts,” 8 12 dey 2 Picks“ 2 
Mabie Handed: on- their . — —Thele- - being 


cor 
the 


3 niet) 
monarch —_ 10 4 Weir * 2 the wounds jnflited by 


general's da 1 the weapons of the  Bri- 
ine] and. e l 1 ood, yr = 2 hag, that 
the lady being very beautiful, was of u 


of uſing the milk of certain white 
ſoon in the fame danger from- the face cows by - way” of 6e ard 
king of that country, which * application. | 

being likewiſe diſcovered by the | | 


his claim with the ſword. -The prince was weak 


the conſequence, in which Heber was defeat- 
ed and flain; and Heremon became ſole monarch 


province of Leinſter, and making fe of poiſdned 5 


1 


— 
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warlike people, they aſſociated with them againſt 


their enemies, who being unable to Aue 


their united forces, were defeated and driven back 
again, and thus the te was delivered hs 


their depredations. rn 
But when the Picts had * "ferved. their 


allies, they began alſo to think of ſerving —_ 


ſelves. As they liked the iſland, they devgned. to 
get. poſſeſſion at leaſt of the province of Leinſter, 


— to make it a retreat for them after all Fe 
 wanderings. 


Heremon s notice 
him of their intentions, put himſelf at the —5 of 


ſuch à force as they could not reſiſt ; thereupon 


theſe new comers ſued for peace, which was 
granted, but on condition that they ſhould quit 
Ireland with all convenient ſpeed: at the ſame 
time it was intimated to them, 1 there were 
ſeveral iſlands to the north-caſtward, where they 
might make a ſettlement. To this propoſal the 
Picks conſented, but could not help repreſenting 
(as; was really the caſe), that they had not a ſufhy 
cient, number of females, for the , purpoſe of 
colonization, as theſe iſlands were repreſented 


to them as uninhabited. The Iriſh; monarch 


allowing the juſtice of their plea, allotted them a 
number of widows! of that country, hom. 
entered into an engegement, . when t a they ho 

be: poſſeſſed of the government of paul 
they would give the preference, in point of ſuc- 


ceſſion, to the female line. Theſe preliminarieg 
being agreed upon, the Picts embarked, and were 


married and took away with them, 


fortunate enough to obtain a ſettlement in the 


Hebrides, and the north of Scotland where they 
held the dominion, through a line of ſeventy ſuc- 
ceſſive kings: And theſe Picts (ſays 4 modern 
$6 writer) became afterwards the Caledonian Bri- 
tons — e was from — who. in 


« the 


opinio 
Iriſh 
Pitts. 
they { 
and w 
from t 
riquity 
there 
which 


hne, Ls 
jointly 
death, 

the bat 
and Fe 
ceeded 
ſlain at 
ment b 
ſat on 

Ethrial 
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gricola were a very conſiderabſee 
= or number and valour, and 
„who were remarkable in — for painting 
« their bodies.” '—Though che ſame author is = 
opinion (and I believe with great juſtice) that te 
Irin writers have placed this expedition of the 
Picts too early in point of time, a. method which 
they ſeem rather to affect through all their hiſtory, 
— which ſeems to be an error they have run inta, 
from the high notions they entertained of the an- 
tiquity . their country. But be that as 1t, 
there ſeems to be no reaſon to doubt of the fac 
which informs us of the origin of the famous 
Picti h Nation in Britain, which continued till the 
reign of Keneth II. of Scotland, who ſubverted 
their dominion and totally extirpated them from 
the Iſland.—— 
Heremon, the frſt Mileſian Monarch of Ireland 
died in the fourteenth year of his reign, at a place 
called Airgiod Roſs, and his three ſons Muim- 1 
hne, Luighne and Laiſhne, ſucceeding him reigned Laibe. 
jointly for three years, when Muimhne died a natural 
death, and the two other brothers were ſlain at 
the battle of Ard Ladbran, by Er, Orbna, Fearon, Er, Er, Orbna, 
and Feargna four ſons of Heber Fionn who ſuc-** 
ceeded them, but reigned only one year, being 
ſlain at the expiration of that time, in an engage- 
ment by the ſon of Heremon. This Irial tri. 
ſat on the throne for ten years, as did his fon 
Ethrial after him for twenty *, Ethrial was ſlain Ectrial. 
in fight by a ſon of Heber, named Conmaol Who 4-M. zorr 
after fought twenty-five pitched battles, againſt 
the Heremonian family, in all of which he was 
victor, except. the laſt, which he loſt together with 
his "Ty ory was es by Taru of the 


. 4 "# # 2 * " 
N . 8 1 5 
4 " 9 4 * 1 


1 This Tl is . to have and to have written the Adventure 
been a prince of treat learning, of nn Mt) | 
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Tibet. rate of | Heremon.--: This | prince had continuil 
wars with the family of Heber Fionn whom he 
routed in twenty ſeven battles; and deſtroyed moſt 
of their adherents. © He reigned twenty three "years 

OFlaharty. and dying * there was an interregnum of about ſeven 

Achy 1, Years more, after which a ſon of Irn, called Achy 
Ead ch was raiſed to the throne, who made cer. 
tain laws whereby the quality of every perſon in the 
kingdom ſhould' be "diſtinguiſhed by his dreſs; a 
flave to wear but one colour, a ſoldier two, an officer 
three, a gentleman four, the nobility were per- 
mittod u to have five, and the king himſelf was not to 
exceed fix colours, and of the ſame number might 

the habit of 'philoſophers, bards and men of learn. 
ing conſiſt, —This monarch was ſlain by two deſcen- 
dants of that Ir, who was the firſt royal Mileffans 
that died in Ireland. Theſe rwo princes governed 
turns for the ſpace of forty years, and were 
_ the firſt Iriſh kings that came out of Ulſter.-- 
Their names were Scormnia and Sobhairee..-. 
Sobhairce was killed by Eochaidh Meon, and 

Cearmna was ſlain by Eochaidh Faobhorglas,' 3 
prince of the family of Heber F jonn, i in the battle 

þ } of Dunn Cearmna. 

— * ” Fochaid (or Achy) F aobharglas, (ſon of Co 

„een maol, fon of Heber Fionn) was fo called from the 
green colour of his ſword and javelins. He 

0 = 255 . whom we have mentioned that 


Sig Fry] 


Reidy iv e fat ad to worſhip a ploughthare an 
1 the firſt who introduced idolatry a log of wood „„ 
"ANG ikand; and that he was Inu Ti ma 
| Grugk dead, as were moſſ of his Rreoms! benign car (na. a4 cue 

Tele as he was . n, of purple, green, and blue, 

that he had er 8 — firſt 2 

de , Ireland „He 

the en d ae this 25 have laid ſome kind of unda- 

practice, for we have already ſeen tion for thoſe diſtinctions in ere 

that about the time of the arrival which his ſucceſſor afterwards im- 

Tuatha de Danans, the inhabitants Ripa) and. reduced into 2 * of 
ef Ireland adored the Sun; © nay 22 law. . 

they evren- carried their ignorance: fo N 
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were. ſettled in the Highlands, to pay him homage 
and tribute. After reigning:; 1 and 
gaining many victories, he was at laſt ain by a 
prince of eee een of 
Corman. 


| fon of Eanbothadh, ſon of Tighermas abovemen- 
tioned obtained the victory at the battle of Cor 
man, ſucceeded to the crown, and reigned mo- 
narch of Ireland twenty-four. years. He is ſaid to 
have been. ſurnamed Labhruine, becauſe in his 
time the lake of that name began to flow. After 
having atchieved many great adventures, among 
which the Iriſn reckon, his having obliged: the 
Scots (as his predeceſſor had dose the NA te 
Ap AI Fr hey ks 
Bealgadian again of He 

Ach —.— the ſon of Moſeibbis, the fon gen, 
of Achy Faobhorglas of the line of Heber Fiona, | 
who flew the-laſt mentioned prince reigned twenty= - 
ene e Nye re os fc 
the 3 A de lie f 
Heremon. 

This Privics: was. nemed; ; An Olümuchach — 2 
In his father's. life time he had ſhewn great marks 
of mili _ kill and cour and now having 
reven is death, he reigned ihe: cighteen years 
but was. ES killed in — his reign 
may woods, were cleared and * . wann 
to HOW. 

Eadna Airgtheach grandſon of Achy Fa 
ſucceeded him, who reigned with great 
cence, and cauſed filver 242 
given to ſuch as Aſtingunbelk thennſelves by [their 
military exploits. — Lat: 


glas . 1. . 


Rechetetip abafoncaf Maine, d fun ak the Raves 


laſt mentioned Angus killed Eadna Airgtheach, and 
— him on the throne; but aſter a reign of 
: e. 


Fiachadh Labbevine, the fog of Smiorgail, the r. 


= 
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ewenty-five years he was ſlain wy a anne of the 
| line of Ir, at Rath Cuachai. 

Seadhna Seadhna who: flew him reigned 1n his: ſtead, 
This monarch was the fifth in deſcent. He ſell 
by the hands of his own ſon, after he had gm 

| the iſland for the ſpace of five years. 

Fiachath His fon Fiachadh ſurnamed F ionſgothach ſack 

thack ceeded him, reigned twenty years and was kilted 

y Muinheamlioin, the ſon of Cas Clothach. 

— TMuinheamboin was the ninth in deſcent. from 

| Heber Fionn, on whoſe right he founded his 
claim to the government, which he obtained on the 
death of his predeceſſor. This monarch ordained 
that the gentlemen' of Ireland ſhould wear a chain 
about their necks, as a mark of diſtinction. He 
alſo beſtowed helmets with the necks and forepiecet 
of gold, upon the moſt _ men in his army; 

ET This magnificent pr ene died i 

the peſtilence, at Magh Ai Aidhne. / 

Aldergoidh,, Aldergoidh, his ſon, ſucceeded hin an * 

ing in the ſteps of his father, was remarkable for 

the rewards he beſtowed on merit. He was the firſt 

wiso introduced the cuſtom of wearing gold rings in 

Ireland, which he diſtributed to ſuch as excelled 

in the arts and ſcienoes.— He Was ſlain i in e 

and was ſuccceded by *. 

— Ollam Fodhla the Fa of Fiachadhe: \ Fivntk. 

* gothach beforementioned, of the line of Ir, a 

2 diſtinguiſhed for many amiable qualities, 

but above all for his wiſdom and knowledge. He 

_ inſtituted many uſeful laws,” and is beſides ſaid 

— have undertaken to tratiſmit —— 
voyages and adventures of his anceſtors, 

the days of the Scythians to his on —— 

and was as much diſtinguiſned by the public peace 

and tranquility the people enjoyed during this 

7 a9 the reigns of - his/' anceſtors had been 

y _ wars and commotions, i: 7 1 


The Iriſh writers aſſert that the · Mileſians, when 


in their ſtandard a dead ſerpent and the rod: of 
WMoſes, in memory of their Gadelian ancceſtors. 


a general device were an incentive: to the army in 
general to behave. with courage ſo particular ones 
ight be an improvement upon that plan, and 
zuſe ſuch an emulation among the ſeveral com- 
manders, as might be a peculiar ſpur to the cou- 


of heralds, whom he ordered to aſſign a particular 
oat of arms to every great perſon, which being 
blazoned on his banner, might ſerve to diſtinguiſh 


known and that he 0 be treated accordingly. For 

hey were even attended to the field, as we are told, 
by their bards and others whoſe taſk it was, to notice 
and record their actions, which was recorded among 
the anecdotes of their particular tribes and family. 
But above all, this monarch was remarkable for 


which was convened: every three to raiſe the 
laws, and to ſettle the records of the kingdom. 
This illuſtrious aſſembly, ſays Keating, was 


profeſſions. They met by a royal ſummons in a 


he palace of Tarah, to debate upon the moſt im. 
portant concerns of ſtate, where they enacted ne.] ¾õ 
aws — uch er uſeleſs and burden- 
ome to the ſubject, and conſulted nothing but the 
public benefit in all their reſolutions. In this 
aſſembly the ancient records of the iſland were 
peruſed and examined, and if any falſehoods were 


TER ITENCPTALEDSELSESEEAFES- £5. 


W. 7 
aw 
_ 


they firſt went on their expedition to Ireland, bore - 


owever that be, Ollam Fodhla imagining that if 


rage of each; for which p he inſtituted a ſet 


him in battle, tliat his merits or demerits might be 


ſtabliſhing the royal aſſembly of Teamor or 'Tarah, 


ons diſtinguiſhed by their abilities in all arts and 


parliamentary: manner, once every three years at 


1 


32 


dtetected, they were inſtantly eraſed, that poſterii 


his relation, either by perverting matters of fact and 


and inventions of his own, was ſolemnly degraded, 
from the honour ofsfitting in that aſſembly, and was 


| likewiſe were deſtroyed, as unworthy. of credit, and 
tence the juſtice of the parliament thought pro- 
per to inflict. . By chaſe. methods; either out of 
ſuffering perhaps, ſome corporal. correction, the 


to after times, but what had paſſed this — 
the ſanction and AAP of _ learned afletn- | 


» —— as for the moſt. part fill up the firſt ages 
| the Iriſh Hiſtory. Though even with regard to 


of hiſtory, . as came within their immediate know: 


2 — upon tradition or leſt 
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ty 
— not be impoſed upon by falſe hiſtory; and the 
or who had the inſolence to abuſe the world by 


repreſenting them in improper colours, or by fancies 


diſmiſſed with a marł of infamy upon him. His works 


great! 
But 
gan, | 
and re 
place 


were not to be admitted into the atchieves, or received 
among the records of the kingdom: nor was this ex- 
pulſion the whole of. his puniſnment, for he was 
liable to fine or impriſonment, or whatever ſen- 


fear or ſcandal, or diſgrace, or of loſing theit 
eſtates, their penſions, and endowments, and of 


hiſtorians of thoſe ages were induced to be verj 
exact in their relations, and to tranſmit nothing 


teſt and examination, and was recommended by 
by ore 
all the 
and n 
their + 
herald 
upon 
Wang 
At the 
tary © 
were | 
This 
kings 
entere 
under 
ductec 
Vo 


9 
mo 


Thus far Keating, If dive were drdeves with 
fact. regularity in theſe reſpects in the time of 
— rim nr 

s; been ſo, then had we 5 perplexe! 
-fack monſtrous tales and centradictory. ac 


matters, which are extracted frum — 
Tarah as it was called, many of them are ſuch a 
will not paſs upon every one for authentic. .- Indeed 
though this aſſembly might regulars ſuch. . 


as to relations of a more ancient date, it 


* 


» redound' to the honour of their country, and 
here nobody was obliged to prove a negative; ſo 
hat, on account of theſe circumſtances and the ne 
Wiocnce of ſucceeding princes, it is a lamentable 
ruth that che good Ollam Fodhla Toft his labour, 
Wind notwithſtanding this pompous account we find 
WHicxitics as that of any other nation in Europe. 
But to proceed Six days before the ſeſſion be- 
gen, the members of this aſſembly ſpent in feaſting 


place of meeting was a convenient room, in the 
palace beforetnentioned, which was long and nar- 
row, the range of ſeats being ſet on each fide, 


as allowed between the ſeats and t 
at the ends of the table for the fervants to attend 
and paſs to and fro during the feaſt © . 
A magnificent entertainment being provided, as 
ſoon as it was {cet upon the table, the room was 
cleared, and the trumpet was three tithes founded 


all the ſhicld-bearers that: belonged to the princes 
and nobitity came to the door, and there delivered 
their thiclds to the great marſhal, who by the 


» 's 


upon the wall, on the right fide of the table, each 


At the ſecond blaſt, the target-bearers of the mili- 
tary officers attended to deliver their targets which 
were hung up. in like manner, in other places. 
This ceremony being ended, at the third blaſt, the 
kings and princes and all the reſt of the company 
entered the apartment, and, each taking his place 


ducted with the greateſt good order and decorum. 
Vol. I. . The 
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hem as they found them, in matters which ſermed 

Woreat part of the Irifh hiſtory at leaſt as full of per- | 

Wind reciprocal acts of civility and hoſpitality; The 


and the table fixed in the middle, a 8 TR x 
e wall, and 


by order of the grand marſhal, At the firſt blaſt, 


herald's direction, hung them up m their order, 


being diſtinguiſhed by the particular device it bore. 


under his ſhield, the whole entertainment was con- 
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The fix days appointed for feaſting being ended, 
and the antiquities of the kingdom having been ex- 
amined as above related, the ſeveral orders began 
to examine into the laws of the kingdom, and diſ- 
putes between particular provinces and particular 
men were impartially determined. And firſt, it is 
to be obſerved, the king not apprehending that 
any court could exiſt without a power to preſerve 
itſelf from inſults (a ſecret which was left to the 
wiſdom of later ages to find out) in order to give 
his people a juſt tenſe of the importance of this aſ- 
ſembly, conſtituted ſeveral laws to ſecure theit per- 
ſons and the dignity of thoſe who compoſed it; 
among which there was one ordinance that made 
it death without redemption to ſtrike or any way 
moleſt a member, of this parliament during the 
ſeſſion: —Rapes being in general looked upon at that 
time as mere matters of gallantry, to ſuppreſs this 
depravity of the young men, a decree was paſſed in 
the aſſembly of Tarah which declared it a capital 
crime to rayiſh any female, and that the offenders 
againſt this ſtatute might have no hope of mercy, 
the monarch bound himſelf never to forgive any 
perſon who ſhould be convicted of ſuch. an out- 
rage. This may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the ſpirit 
o _ 2 which in L were Juſt and well 
adapted to the manners of the le, who perha 
Tus gun, lived ſo happily les any ay 
their firſt ſettlement in the iſland as under this 
ann Oo} Fro nota 2) 


The order in which the aſſem- King of Leinſter oppoſite to him, 
bly of Tarah was diſpoſed when they and the King of Connaught behind 
met in their parliamentary capacity the throne; the nobility, eccleſiaſtics, 
was this: A throne. was ereted in civil and military officers, and the 
the midſt of a room of fate, on ' deputies of provinces were 

which the monarch was placed with neareſt the particular diftrits they 
his face towards the eaſt, the King belonged to, and the whole affembly 
of Ulfter on his right hand, the made à grand and ſolemmap 
King of Munſter on his left, the gs TOP os 
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Wind Ireland was entire] 
great difficulty en Aa . ſtate can be 3 
ceable order and good government. A wile 
celle is one of the moſt reſpectable of charac- 
ers; ſuch was the monarch we have juſt now been 
reating of: —after a glorious reign of forty years he 4. 1. 
lied a natural death, and left the crown to one of 376. 
is ſons, who Apel the ſucceſſion n after 
im. 
This prince was noni Fionnachta, as it is ſaid — 
rom a vaſt quantity of ſnow that fell in his reign.“ 
= fa; at Magh Inis after a reign of n 


"Hey was ſucceeded by bas brother Slanoll, whoſsStm 
ion was remarkable for the healthineſs of the 
duntry. He died in peace at Tara after a reign of 
freen years, but what particular diſorder occaſion- 


Another brother 


HISTORY. or IRELAND. 
. Amidſt. the great barrenneſs of events which 
mark this period of the Iriſh Hiſtory where it is 
| only related of ſo many monarchs, that they opp 
ſuch a numbei of years and then died, or that 
hey were ſlain in battle, it afforded me much plea- 
ure to dwell upon the actions of the: great and wiſe 
Wrince abovementioned, who ſeems to be the firſt. 
hat gave the Iriſh a taſte of the bleſſings of peace, © 
nd governed them by.equitable laws. All ſtates 
re in ſome degree 3 in their infancy. We 


the death of this prince who was ſurnamed from 


e healthineſs of his people, hiſtorians have not 
en any CO information of. 

ucceeded him; this was FP AO 
lgothach, third ſon of Ollam Fodhla—of whom Oy 
is he. edel that the Iriſh 9 wy loud 


D 2 in 


To a this circumſtance that appeate to have taken its. riſe 


__—_—_ <markable the Iriſh, records merely from a ſimilarity of words, 
that this ſnow when it thawed which has produced many of the 


turned to pure wine, a ſtory moſt celebrated fables of — 


and it is not without 


386 
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in his time, and that he was ſtain his n 7 N; 
Fiachadh. oy apiby ſon 

Fiachadh, Fiachadh, the ſon of * . l ſue⸗ Brea 
1 ceeded him; — he is faid to have reigned twenty-four i, Br 
years, including four years that the crown was in ſucce 

diſpute with a deſeendant of the former er agaln 

who at length dethroned and flew him. coaſt: 

Bearngal, ,.” The name of this king was Bearngall, he was Ac 
| the fon of Geide Ollgothach above-mentioned'; he the li 
reigned twenty years, and was killed dy a prince Apth 
named Olliol. durin 

oe. Olliol was the fon of Slanoll and grandſon ei his f. 
Ollam Fodhla. He reigned fixteen years and was ſlain 

ſtain by Siorna, who ſucceeded him. 3 

er Sa- Siorna Saoghalach was of the Heremonian line, fourt 
fat he was the eighth in deſcent from Tighernmas ruled 
the great grandfon of Heremon— He was called Se: 

Storna Saoghalach from his great age. He reigned of H 
twenty-one you and was ſlain OY: enen at been 

| Aillin. ſettle 

| Rotheachts. Rotheachta was deſcended fron: Achy Faobhar Wil murd 

glas who was of the. Heberian line: He ruled for barb; 

ſeven years, and periſhed by fire, at Don 805 limb. 

Hhaairce. Th 

rim. His fon Eilm ſucceeded lim; but after a fei Llere 

that laſted only one year was Dain by the grandi fſeized 

ol the former monarc k. mand 

Giallchadh. This prince was Giallebadh, the fon of Ona de ba 

Olchacin, the fon of Siorna Saoghalach, of the i Se 
mily of Heremon — The ſon of the former king fe 3 

venged his father's death upon Olliol, and in col = 


| ſequence ſucceeded to the crown. 
An Im- Art Imleach, the fon of Eilm } twenty-1 

years after the death of C Olliol, at the expiration d 
which period Nuadha Fionn Fal * ay, and 


e in bis fiend. 


12 
106 


; 5 ; 
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Naudha, who was Olliol Olchaoin's Fiann Fall 

ſon reigned Twenty! ys,” and was din by ; 

Breaſrigh: 

Breaſrigh, the fon of Art Imlcach, the ſon.of Film Stig. 
ſucceeded) him; bie fought many fucceſsful battles - 

againſt the pirates who. at that time infeſted the 

coaſts; but was ſlain in his turn by Achy Apthach. 

Achy, who ſucceeded him, was the ſon of Ein, of — 
the line of Ith: he is ſaid to have been ſunümed 
Apthach® from an epidemical diſtemper, which 
during his ſhort reign ſwept away a ams of 
his ſubjets—He reigned only one year, and was 
ſlain by a deſoendant of the houſe of r. 
This way Fionn, the fon of Bratha, related in tlie Fiona, 


line, fourth degree to the great Ollam N 

ama ruled twenty years he 1 was killed, by 
alles Seadhna Jonaraice, grandſon of Art, of the mice ö 
enedfi of Heber Fionn, a prince remarkable for having Ts 


been the. firſt to eſtabliſh military diſcipline and that 
ſettled a conſtant pay upon the army. He was 
murdered by Simeon Breach, his ſucceſſor, h⁰ 
1 ordered him to he: 1 torn md Lm 
limb. 
This inhuün vtetch, 0 was of this Thin of —— 
Heremon, ſucceeded, bur after a fix years reign was 
ſeized by tha fon of the former monarch, ho com- 
manded him to be put to death by the ſame a 
he had ſo cruelly inflicted upon his father. a 1 
Seadhna's ſon, Duach Finn, . Gwe ths. 1 
years and was flain by Muredach Balgrac hh... 
He was the ſon of the cruel Simeon Breach, after Muredach 
a four years reign, Duach Fionn's ſon Eadna killed *** 
him, and reigned in his ſtead; | * 
This prince of the Heberian race, is ſaid by the dern. 
Iriſh writers, to have erected a mint and coined 
Dig! TBE ana 1 


Eg es FOI 
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money at. Argiod Roſs. He died of the plagus 
and was buried at Sliabb Mis. 
Lughaidh 
1 reigned nine years and was ſlain by Siorlamh. 
Siorlamb, This Siorlamh was the: fon of Finn, of the line 
Finn. of Ir, and was ſo called from the extraordinary 
length of his hands: he reigned. fixtcen _ ani 

| r Bate by: 1 85 
Achy var. Achy Uarceas, * ſeized upon the crown: 
IT 6 Achy was the ſon of Lughaidh Jardhouin. 
Being — for the ſpace of two years before 
he attained to the government; he is ſaid to have 
embarked his followers on board a fleet, with which 
he uſed to annoy the coaſt; but in theſe his expedi- 
tions for greater convenience, he uſed certain little 
boats by the Iriſh called Uairceas, from hence 
ſurname he derived his. He ruled the kingdom 
twelve years and was ſlain by Achy Fiadhmhuine. 
Achy Fias- This prince and his brother Conuing Beg 
kmbuine. Aglach, jointly ruled the land. — They were of the 
5 Heremonian line, and reigned five years, after 


by n Lamdhearg ſon of the former: mi 
narch. 

Lushaick But Lughaidh, after a ſeven years reign, was ; de- 
4 | feared and ſlain, by Conuing who thus revenged his 
' * brother's death, and regained the ſovereignty... 
Conuing He was a prince of moſt undaunted courage 
Ladder. and reſolution as his name implies, and governed 


After ten years ruling the land, he was killed by 
5 Lughaidh Lamdhearg's ſon who ſucceed him. 
an. Ihe name of this prince was Art, who enjoyed 


Lagrach and his fatner. 

Fiachadh Tolgrach, Aud from Eras 
Breach of the old Heremonian line ſucceeded ; but 
in ſeven years. af n, was ſlain by Olliol 

Fi loan, 


re. . 


Lughaidh Jardhouin his fon ſacceeded him, 


which they loſt the kingdom, and Achy was lain 


his ſubjects with great juſtice and moderation, | 


the monarchy for ſix years, but was ſlain by Duach 
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ague RY Fionn, the ſon of Art, of the race of Heber, who 

- ſucceeded him. Fe oh Reg 
him, Ollioll Fionn reigned nine years and was killed Olliat 
oy Airgiodmhar Fiacha, and his two ſons. 
- line Achy, the ſon of Olliol Fionn, ſucceeded him, 
nary Ihe was ſlain by Duach, after a reign of ſeven 
and vears. 8 Oy 
Airgiodmhar ſuceeded him and met with the ien. 
wn! ſame fate, but not till he had ſat on the throne 
uin twenty-three years. 5 


Duach Lagrach who vanquiſhed him, govern- — 


fore 

1ave ed the land ten years, and then was ſlain by Lug- 
hich haide Laige. Of this prince, ſeveral ſtrange tales 
edi. are related, with which I ſhall not trouble the 
rtle reader. After a ſeven years reign he was killed 
nc by the prince his ſucceſſor. | 
lom This monarch was called Aodh Ruadh: he was 


the grandſon of Airgiodmhar, and was deſcended 4odh 
from the family of Ir. He reigned monarch for N 
twenty-one years, at the end of which period he 
was unfortunately drowneſ. 
Diothorba, who was deſcended of the ſame 
family, was his ſucceſſor ;. he likewiſe governed Diothorba, 
the kingdom twenty-one years and dying, was ſuc- 
ceeded by Cimboath or Kimbath. „ 
And here ſome of the ancient hiſtorians tell us, 
that the three laſt mentioned princes, of the line 
of Ir, after many ſtruggles at length agreed that 


bet each ſhould reign twenty-one years; and the two for- 
on, mer having enjoyed the crown, Kimbath reigned al- 
by ſo his time without interruption. According to 


this account, Macha the daughter of the firſt of il 
theſe kings, being of an Amazonian turn, would 54 
not agree that Diothorbu, who had reigned once 
already, ſhould enjoy the grown again in her life- 
time, which ſhe claimed as her inheritance.— A 
deſperate battle, in conſequence, enſued between 

„„ > pets 0 0 
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this princeſs on the one hand, and Diathorba and his 

five ſons on the other, in which the king being 

routed expired of grief. And by this relation, 

| having ſucceeded thus far, Macha contented herſelf 

with marrying Kimbath, and ſharing the government 

ls him, to prevent his giving her any diſtur- 
ance. 

But a modern writer has pointed out the im- 
probability of ſuch an agreement being made for 
ſo long a term as twenty-one years between three - 
perſons, as it muſt leave ſcarcely a paſlibility : i 
the third eyer to take his turn of ruling 3 be, 
ſides he obſerves, that Kimbach muſt have been 
above fourſcore when he married the princeſs, | 

The ſtory 1s. related from other authorities in 2 
manner much more plauſibly, VIZ. That Macha 
being uneaſy at Diathorba's mounting the throne 
at her father's death in prejudice to her right of 
ſucceſſion, though it was not a common thing far 
a female to enjoy the ſupreme authority in Ireland, 
raiſed an army, by the aſſiſtance of Which ſho 
_ defeated him and his adherents, and the king him- 
ſelf was ſ1fin in the figbt. The princeſs having 
thus fixed herſelf on the throne, married Kimbach, 
who was of her own tribe, and OO: his hits 


they 1 ruled che ole“ 
Rimbach laims 


dw without attendant, to 
the wood, where yay attend them 


to be cancealed. It was not long 


ounts, 
deſcenc 
goſt a 


his ul 


"0 8 here 8 a firata- 
gem made uſe of by this princeſs, 


to get the five ſons of her compe- 


titor Diathorba into her power, 


which more modern writers do not 


ſeem to credit, It is as follows, 
After a great overthrow that 
the had given them - ſubſequent to 
the death of their father, they re- 
tired to the woods and marſhes of 
the country, on which Macha re- 


ſolved to go in queſt of them: far 


is purpoſe ſhe covered her red 
hair with the, flayr of rice, any 
otherwiſe diſguiſed herſelf as mu 
a poſlible ; in this manner ſhe ſet 


each of them thus alone, ſhe be- 


brought with 
Where the . them 1 


before ſhe ſound them, entered into 
converfation and even ate and drank 
with the undifqoyered. After 
this, the Tound means to allure 
them, one by/ one, into a private 
place with her, where they haped 
to enjoy her favours; but having 


ing a remarkably ſtro 
bbs them with- 21 ſhe "had 
ber. for the x Gur 


and had them conveyed to cou 


It is adde: 
theſe fix 
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Kimbach was a prince of talents, he re 4- 


ion, hich had long lain neglected and almoſt forgotten, and Macha. 
rielf nd beſides: built the royal palace 95 — 
dent e reigned together with his in peace and 

tur- plendour for - ſeven years, 1 ed dying of diſeaſe, 
tt her in peaceable poſſeſfion of the government, 


yhich ſhe held for ſeven years longer, but at laſt 
oft it together with her Way eo: 6 the 
ine of Heber. CELLS FL en $0 TS7IP 

And here n "1 it will hs alfred 50 
rom the death of Ollam Fodhla, 't ans the nn yo 
ff Kimbach and Macha, during 

vards of two hundred and poo. years, — — 4 
eigns of 9 kings, the whole ſerias of 
he hiſtory, has furniſhed little elſe than a genea- 
ogical table of manarchs, killing and ſucceeding each 


cher. _ Nevertheleſs, I did not chuſe entirely to omit 
tor hem, left! ſuch an omiſſion might make too apa 
nd, Wi chaſm in the hiſtory, and becauſe from theſe ac- 
{ho ounts, it is curious to trace how the ſeveral 
im- N eſcendants of Heber, Heremon, Ir and Ith, al- 
ing noſt alternately diſpoſſeſſed each other, leaving | 
ch, his uſcful leſſon to ſueceding times, That military 
lite force alone, can never give a permanent eſtabliſn- 


ment to any monarchy, and that the conteſted 
laims of princes become the greateſt curſe that 
can be entailed upon their people. 


* The barrenneſs of events at this period is how: | 
long wer by ſome, (and not without reaſon) conſider · 
. d as ſome proof of the authenticity of what has 
ſer been recorded; and indeed, or 0 my own N 1 
ivate 

9 king and all hjs nability, and relat- en — to-eaft 4 Rows: 


ed the ſucceſs of her ſtratagem.--- palace. in her court, which ere 
It is added, that inſtead of © utting Ws ITT ; 3 * | 
theſe Bye brethreu to the 5 


ived the laws and regulations of Ollam Fodhla, lms | 
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muſt obſerve that when I find a circumſtanial FF As 

'-- detail of what paſſed fo long ago as the time vf man's 
Y Nimrod, about which riod Partholanus was ¶ follow 
ſaid to have arrived in Ireland, where not. only levyin 

the year but the day of the month when he land. Wl dom a 

ed are ſet down, and even the names of his grey. mities, 

hound and his oxen recorded; I ſay when 1 find this gr 

* theſe things ſo minutely related, Lam inclined N was 

| ive little credit to what is, ſo unlikely to be if childre 

70 ectly known, and naturally led to Re the parts, 

whole a fiction. dition 

But if nocwithſianding, the wender, is ſtill but Icroach 

| little ſatisfied with the barrenneſs of this and other Bf bours, 
parts of the work, I can only repeat once for all, ¶ for co 
that it is not the buſineſs of an iſtorian to male after } 
events but to relate them; whilſt at the ſame time; Ml reign, 
a hiſtory like that before us is much too intereſt : but th: 
ing to be entirely neglefted, on account of, ſuch Wl the. th 


His 
air Cry 
prince 
ther's n 
behind 
murder 
ſelf per 


incidental imperfections, of which the antiquities 
of no a nations, can be ſaid to be entirely 15 

veſted, But to proceed. 
—— The name of the prince who diſpoſſeſſed queen 
| Macha was Reachta Rigdhearg, the ſon of Lugaide 
 Laighe :—he reigned twenty years, but was at laſt 
killed by the foſter child of Macha, in Eg 4 


5 the death of that princeſs. | Cabt 

Hugory, _ LJpaine, Hugony, or as ſome. call him E Laughs 

| es the Great, who ſlew Reachta, Fer gence, 

—- | him on the throne; he was the fon of Eoachaidh his ſub 
(or Achy) Beudhaig, of the royal line of Here. atisfy 

mon, and was a brave and enterpriſing prince. ¶ languiſſ 

He obliged the Picts to pay tribute to Ireland, Was his | 

and alſo enlarged his dominions, by ſo con- ltained | 

| fiderable an addition as that of all the weſtern grief fe 

iſles, which he annexed to his crown, and beſides Nevidentl 

engaged all his own princes and nobles to Tear i: him to 

Wager, to him and his poſterity. _y ever, ; impoſſib 


King hi 
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anial BF As all the ſons of this prince when grown to 


ne vf man's eſtate, affected to be attended ; by military 
was Wi followings, at the head of which, under pretence of 
only levying tribute, they marched. through the king- 


land. WW dom and committed divers — and enor- 


grey. mities, the Triſh petitioning Hugony for redreſs of 
find this grievance; — a council, at which it 
lined was eee That, as the king had twenty-five 
o be Bl children, the land ſhould be divided into aa many 
e the parts, and ſhared equally between them, on con- 
bh dition that each ſhould bind himſelf not to en- 
but croach upon the territories of any of his neigh- 
other  bours, . a diviſion which it is ſaid, was the rule 
r all, for collecting the taxes for three hundred years 
make I after his deceaſe,, After a long and flouriſhing 
ime; Bi reign, this monarch was ſlain by a brother of his, 
reſt · ¶ but that wicked: relation did not ſucceed him on 
ro Wl the. three xx „ 1 


y di» ¶ (air Cruthach, daughter to the king of France; this 
prince was named Laughaire Lorck; of all his fa- 
ueen Wther's numerous iſſue, we find he left only two ſons 
zaide behind him. —Laughaire having flain his father's 
laſt ¶ murderer, ſucceeded to the crown, but was him- 
: for ¶ N elf perfidiouſly murdered by his brother Cobthach. 
on Cabthach had been always treated by King 
nus, N Laughaire, with the greateſt tenderneſs and indul- 
eded cence, and had a princely revenue appointed for 
aidh his ſubſiſtance; nevertheleſs all this would not 
lere ſatisfy his ambition. He perfectly pined and 
e. languiſhed for the enjoyment of the crown, to which, 
and, Mas his brother had a ſon and a grandſon, he enter- 


tained no hopes of regularly ſucceeding. His 


evidently. affected his conſtitution, and reduced 
alle. him to ſuch a condition that it was even thought 


Impoſſible he ſhould live. While he lay ſick, the 
King his brother, who had a great affection Frog 


grief for this circumſtance was ſo great that it 


His death was revenged by * n he had by Ces. — 


N 
2 
#4 


duch @- precaution, ar which he ſeemed much 


The good- natured king bade him malte himſel 


Privacely and unattended for the future 


6 
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him, came to viſit him. Being attended-as-uſu: 
by kis guard, Cobthach demanded: the reaſon 'q 


-offended, demanding to know whether his brother 
entertained any ſuſpicions of his truth and loyalty, 


eaſy, for he had no . butcher 
made uſe of his attendants, merely to ſupport the 
regal dignity, adding however, That ſince that cir 
cumſtance made him uneaſy, he would viſit him 


Whether Cobthach then firſt conceived the bake 


defian of murdering his brother, or whether be Cot 
had long deviſed it, and made uſe of this fick nei over 
the means to bring it about, whichever of the for th 
was the caſe, he went, immediately after Laughaire tion 1 
| departure, who took leave of him with great alle gced 
tion, to conſult a druid rats che one of his. d. crown 

a 1 on the moſt Ng le means to deſtrojviolat 
In conſequence advice, it was "de laſt o 
termined, that — ſhould feign himſelf dead he le 
when . Laughaire came next to fee him, and the of the 
take the advantage of his near approach, to di lefs p 
h this envied rival. - Accordingly when the W. 

king made his next viſit alone, and, ſeeing his bye utmo 
dead as he ſuppoſed, threw himfels” . laſt k 
body to bewail his loſs,” the · infamous him 1 
ſtabbed him with a poignard, he had concealed for Th 
the 3 and thus put an end to his Life wa for « 
| 8 2 1 . and e 
t as Coba by no ment wide imer Gaul 
ſecure, while the ſon of Laughaire was living claim 
he therefore murdered him, and deſigned to d whic 
the ſame with his grandſon, on whom otherwit E has 
the ſucceſſion might devolve. But having exe Galli 
ciſed many barbarities on this young innocent, ani ed h 

; Citing their vue was _ as to _ away hi mear 


ſpeed 
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peech and to throw him into terrible convulfidng 

which red to have injured: his ſenſes irrepa- 

ably, the uſurper thinking him no 23 obs 

ect to be dreaded, affecting mercy, 

o which the tenor of his infamous conduct pro- 

laimed: him à ſtranger, diſmiſſed him with 5 

life, and took no farther trouble about 

hom he deemed incapable of givi n 

diſturbance. This young prince, whoſe name was 

Maon was conveyed to Munſter by his friends, 

where he W s e 

ran. 

Cobthach; delivered from his a ruled 

over his ſubjecti with a rod of iron, — reigned 

for thirty years, amidſt their curſes and diſaffec- 

tion ;—all this he little regarded, he had facri- 

ficed equally his conſcience and peace to get th 

crown, and he valued” not daily repeating the 

violation of both to retain it.— But vengeance at 

laſt overtook him in the height of his pride when 

he leaſt expected it, and he fell a ſad example 

of the evils attending idee weerhery; and law- 

leſs power. 

While the uſurper reigned, as he thought in | the 

utmoſt ſecurity, a ſtorm was gathering plug Furl ar 

laſt broke: over his execrable head 

him in unexpected ruin. | 
The young prince Maon, after having refided 

for ſome time in Miniſter, * the uſe of his ſpeech. 

and other faculties being reſtored, paſſed over into 

Gaul or France, where diſcovering himſelf he 

claimed a relation to the king of that country, of 

which his great grandmother Ceaſai Cruthach, as 

has been mentioned before, was a native. The 

Gallic monarch received him kindly, and promot- 

ed him to the command of his orces ;—in 

mean time he rn loyal party 


Cobthack. 


1 - 4 
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Moriat, both of which he afterwards 


HI 
in Ireland, * and at length, being reſolyed to claim m fr 
the crown ſo juſtly his right, he implored the aſſiſt· — 
ance of the king his relation, whoſe gueſt he was; Wiſimilari 

and that prince granted him an aid of upwards of t high 
0 20ð00o men, whom he embarked on board a ſufficient Mpiſtory 
number of veſſels, and landed with them in the llled 
| harbour of Wexford, And 
Having received, intelligence whew Cobthach res ff time 
5 aded, he reſolved immediately to ſurpriae him, ¶ween! 
and marching with all ſecrecy and expedition to the Math 
tyrant's court, he came upon him unprepared, and ¶Poſſible 
flew him and all his miniſters and attendants. _ +; vents 
Thus periſhed\ the wicked Cobthach, after he Mell 
had filled the meaſure of his iniquity; unpitied, un f the 
E Maon immediately ſucceeded to the as ſla 
crown, and was declared e of Ireland by * Mod 
name of ß eigned 
„% Longſeach 3 an e ian we ane \ngus 
1 told he got by his ſpeating (when he was thought Ang 
g- ; 
feach to be deprived of ſpeech) as the Iriſh term denotes eigned 
—Of this prince little elſe is related after he Jarn 
came to the crown, than that he invented a ſort of illed . 
a headed e which he mt: over with imſelf 
| him Fearc 
dy the 
* Keating and a here relate happily 33 mall not 
a love adventure of this prince, with unce this a fable, but only ob- This 
the daughter of one of the Kings of — it is obvious enough that the nonian 
| Munſter, whoſe name was Moriat, prince had ſufficient incitements to 
It is ſaid that this princeſs having urge him on his expedition, without leath a 
conceived a violent affection for that of love being added to them; Ollio 
him (which probably took its riſe and methinks the writer who re- 7 
while he lay concealed in that pro- cords this ſtory would have done bis fears, 7 
- vince) ſent him over a preſent of hero more honour, if he had rather | 
jewels, together with a letter, when attributed his reſolution to a deſire 
he was in Gaul, and commanded of ayenging the murder of his father, 
the troops of that country, The . and grandfather and of delivering 
meſſenger was a muſician, who, get= his ſubjects from oppreſſion, than + This | 
ting acceſs to Maon, recited a poem to a paſſion which, however inno- natural d 
of the princeſs's in his praiſe, and cent can by vo means be accounted ach, Wit 
accompanied it with ſuch a delight= ſo difintereſted---And if the whole death all 
ful tune on his harp as at once in- is to be confidered as a pleafing ro- ll, at laſt 
ſpired the young chief with love and mance, I cannot agree with Warner d ſpare a p 
heroiſm ; and from that time, it is that ſuch fiQtions are proper to fill a dvered the 
ſid, he formed the deſigns of reco- place in grave, hiftoric pages z I ra- om when 
vering his crown, and marrying ther think they diſgrace them, 


22 
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im. from Gaul for the uſe of the ſoldiery, if we 
xcept a fable,+ the abſurdity of which, and its 
imilarity to one in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, render 
t neh unworthy to be dwelt upon in any ſerious 
hiſtory. Labra reigned eightren years, but was 
illed at laſt by a ſon of Cobthach the tyrant. 
And here again our accounts, for a long period 
f time, are as imperfect as thoſe which we find be- 
ween the reign of Ollam Fodhla and that of Kim- 
dath—I ſhall therefore paſs over them as briefly as 
poſſible, dwelling only upon the moſt remarkable 
vents recorded in the annals of thoſe times. 
Meilge Malbthach ſon of Cobthach Caolbreag,Mci Mele 
ff the Heremonidh line 3 ſeven years; and 
as ſlain by : 
Modchorb, of the ne of Heber Fionn, Abo- 
eigne alſo ſeven 3 and fell by the hand of 
Angus Ol 
Angus Ollam grandſon of Labra Longſeach, Angue 
eigned eighteen years. | 

Jarn Gleofathach, of the poſterity of Cobthach, lar. Oleo- 
illed Angus and ſucceeded to the crown, but was 

imſelf ſlain by Fearchorb the ſon of Modchorb. - _ 
Fearchorb ruled Ireland eleven years and periſhed Fearchorb. 
che ſword of the preceding monarch's ſon. 


nonian line, he reigned four years, died a naturaber b. 
cath and was ſucceeded by his fon,” 0 oy” 
Olliol Caiſhiaclach, ag reigned deny weg — 
ears, and was lain: af Tara by Adamhar. lb. 
Ademhar 


$ 


+ This fable gives an account of 8 it. The eircomfiances of 
Wo hatural deformity of Labra Long- the ſtory reſemble thoſe in the fa- 
ach, which occaſioned him to put bulous tale of Midas, but with; this 

WP cath all thoſe who cut his hair, difference that whereas the Phrygian a 
, at last, compaſſion induced him monarch was furniſhed with the ears 

5 ſpare a poor widow's ſon whodiſ- of an aſs. Labra Longſeach is re- 
ered the grand ſecret to a tree ported to have bad e of a horſe, 
om whence a harp being made, re- | 


This was Conla Cruaid Cealgach of the Heres Conla Crue 


d Ceal- 
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Conall vas the ſon of Adamhar Folthoin of che © mie au- | 
ine of Heremon. After a nine years reign he was 
prince of the family of Heber Fionn, / ! 
1 big rince was named Niadh Seadhamhuin 3 Niadh $e- 
he governed the iſland ſeven years, antwas lain * 
Eard⸗ r Aighnach. t e % Deamon 
Eadna Aighnatl was the legitimaid ſon of Angus Eadna 
Turmy;=he-.was.' remarkable for fis bauntfful- n. 
aiſpoſition, reignedtwenty- eight years; and fell by: | 
the ſuord of Crimthan, : ſurnamed Croſgtach from'Crimtban 
the great ſlaughter he mate in battle was the ſon of — 
Feidhlim Fortruin deſcended from Breaſal Breac, | 
of the race of Heremon; ;he:reigned-- e by 
but notwithſtandihguhis:valour,- he: was! killed b 
Rugrhuidhe, or Rogerus, who ſucceeded him. 
This Rogerus was ſurhamed the Great: he — 
the ſon of Snhrighe, who drew his deſcent from Ir. 
Fe reigned ſeventy n and died ar natural 


death at A ad Roſs. (ELL ts i 433i ade 43 a48t 
Jona ar, of Adamhar, of the ſtock Jonabe- 
of Heber Eionn, e 


ned but r, e 
and was ſlain by Breaſal Bodhi AH wo 1 
Breaſal ſucceeded : he was the. Gow of -Rogerus, Bred - 
In his time there was à great. mortality among the 
cattle, from whence heris ſaid to have derived his 
wr gad. Lassing who killed. px aero 
u e who m mount Lughaide 
throne after him, but he enjoyed it only five years, 
hays an of Jonkhdmhar, of the. race: of Heber. 
Fionn, and was flain by Congall Claringneach, a 
ſon of Rogerus of the family of lr. 

Congall r next for hien en and fell Congatt 
1 the hand of Duac - Ly AP 
Duach next enjoyed the crown; be. was a Dusch 
of Carbry Eoiſgleathan, grandſon of Lughaide g. Dalta 

Luaghne of the Heberian line. According to ſome 
of the Iriſh writers, his father had anicher ſon 
Whoſe name was — or Degad: both princes 


Vor. I. were 
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Kavi were equally warthy to fill the Irith throne, Duaoh, 

| homer bong the elder, Ow —— 

an enterprizing ſpirit, 10 

- - diſpute the rae wich fm i th 6c. Par — wy 

fore he could pope 38 2 
why informod of his ee a friendly 

Nr 

enough to obey the ſummona, was ſeined and had 

* 2 put ant, in order (as they ſay) to pre- 

1 is paciuing: his ambitious —Duach 

after this piece of ctuelty, it is ſaid, allowed him 

-— me revenue during his life, from whence he 

yn Mert n Father af 

ee ago, But it: muſt be d that there is Ge 

L ' thing-inconſiſkcnr in che manner of this 

| ſtory, ſince whatever i ce Duach might ſhew 

= his brother, after his treachery and aruelty to him, he 

= - Duld fcarcely delerve to be his called Foſter Father, 

The — appellation is much bemer 20 

counted for by * who tells woe my 


in 2 different manner. 
He ſays that the a A 
the brother of Duach ; but that he was the ſon f 
that Fiacha, who was: expoſed by his unnatural 
Father Angus, and taken up by fiſhermen.” For 
HD that Fiacha had obtained à fetdement-in Uiſter, 
—— whence Degad having become an object of 
to the race 4 17, Was by their means ex- 
* on which he fled to Duach the reigning 
on who received him in the moſt © favourable 
h manner imaginable, and conferred ſuch gifts and 
honours upon him, as cauſed him ever after- 
wards to be ſtyled by way of diſtinction, the Foſter 
Father of After a reign of ten years, Du- 
ach was flam by Fachtna Fathach; but it is added 
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ah, WY chu hey elected him king of rhe whole pep 
ie duſter, where au race daun en in 

0 


which he is ſaid to have con- 
22 of his dar, ſos who Wren all 


| v the monary Scotland. 

King e Os hs dk be 
as deſcended from Rugerus, of the line of kl 

n. obtained bis fe ſurname from his great wiſdom. . 

veak 4 45 As 4 een Nn and was FA 

had chy Feyloch 

_ 1 dach vs fo: eld „„ 

aach be he had 0 


qvinces, which 
e was able, - And * 
of Connaught into tins 
Allas, and Fiadhaidh, on w 
3 1 . — 4 <LI al 12 
ot gro Whereon to 2 palace | 
their juriſdiction,” Tinne who beld the third cit 
offering him freely any part of the *. — Wh 
fell — 5 Mare, for that purpoſe, the king was ſo 
much pleaſed with his compliance, that 9 
ed him to à ſhare of his moſt ſecret 
married him to his own. dau ter Meaba, 
finally gave him a grant of che whole e, 
in virtue of which Tinne made himſelf maſter ON 
Wit by force of arms, wy royal palace n. 
N N to the king's d which was called 
Rath Cruachan, e's public councils were 
and other matters of public concern tranſ 
Urhe king of Connaught N reigned. many 
Fears over his province, was at laſt ſlain at Lars, 
Ker which event his queen ſucceeded him, and as 
he Triſh writers ſay, . remained ten years a" widow 
before ſhe was married ge to Olliol — who 
2 Was 


Friis 
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was of noble deſcent in Leinſter: It is added that 
ſhe lived eight years with Olliol, and paſſed ' fe: 


cond" widowhood of * 2 years after his death, tine 
during which laſt period, the was got with child pe b 
by Fergus a chief of the provinee 5 Ulſter, and FF 
© was delivered of three boys at a birth. But chi- provit 
s'moſt improbable, conſidering the great age that WI Th 
1 muſt be arrivedat, according to this account i father 
before her connection with Fergus. In — wa 
there muſt be ſome miſtake, in the chronolog againf 
in the arrangeinent i of the events, and this * WAY 
ears the more evidefit; as in another place we find ill was in 
it related that this F ergus was Killed by Olliof divert 
More,” becuuſe he was jealous' of him with his ona 
vedn?'! Thdeed} it is hot? very" likely" that Olliol. WW head. 
Bret teighty years Ai Meat; and that ſtory, BW mcgiar 
whichis'related* by O'Flaherty, 18. more ridiculods Wl Th 
1 thar any of the reſt, of an agreement Queen Mill of Ul. 
| Meaba made with her Huſband, that ſhe ſnould be ſucceſſ 
| 8 to violate her bed, after her union with Hiſtor 
im, merely on account of her chaſtity and conti- il his ex 
nence for which ſhe was: remarkable during! her death, 
former ſtate of 'widowhood. | 
Keating, This . princeſs - after the death” of Olliol More, 
having removed her*reſidence to the border of f Ther 
pleaſant lake, uſed to amuſe herſelf in the ſum- 3 
mer mornings with ſwimming, a diverſion wlüch ase 
ſhe was particularly fond of. Forbhuide, the - if fark e 
ſon of Connor, king of Ulſter, being informed . end- 
of this cuſtom of the queen's, he ſecretly took tower, fn. 
the meaſure of the lake, with a line he had pre dfurbag 
pared” for the purpoſe, which he then brought ird «: 
AR him, and 2 xing two ſtakes at the two extre- — 
tremities that meaſured the breadth of thg lake, overs ther 
when he had placed an apple at the top of 8 
tte ſtakes, he ſtood at the other, and for a long bun ob! 
time TOE: it his 'pruftice to caſt: a ſtone o out of e, 


% * 4 


LY 
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1 

„ding at che apple, till at length he could aim it 
hat with ſuch a nicety as never to miſs the 2 72 
ſe⸗ About this time there was a meeting of th. 
thy principal inhabitants of Connaught and ak — 
nid Bl the banks of the Shannon, at Inis Cloithrin, in 

and order to ſettle. ſome en between the two 
this provinces, -. 1g 
hat . The ſon of gr carne on this errand. nd with hi 
une BE father's ties, and thought this mi a 

eck time to Fs execution the deſign he 2 formed 
or againſt the queen of Connau N ſo in- 
ap. deed it fell out; for Meaba little ſuſpecting what 
hind: was intended, came according to her cuſtom! to 
lier divert herſelf in the lake, when Forbhuide . lung a : 
his ſtone at her, which ſtruck her full on the fore- 
Not. BR head, and ſhe ſunk donn dead to the bottom wad 


mediately, 


Thus Fel Meaba by the TAKE. of the prince Keating, 


of -Ulſter,* after ding held the ſceptre for a long 
a be ſucceſſion of years —And here the courſe of this 
10 Hiſtory leads me to ſpeak of the king of Ulſter, 


e and oy remarkable manner. of his 


2 E Foe Lot E Comes | 
1 0 There had been war 2 KAY + date (pro bly oy for 
i time between the . of Ul- fakes, but rohably nt Fe 9 


ſter and Connaught; the origin of country) relieved the got but he 


hich the diſpute, on which Keating has. was more careleſs of his own honour: 
HG beſtowed many pages, was a breach yen he had given the; brothers a 
«the of faith of Connor' . That mo⸗ and even given hotages for 
-med narch having (as it is ſaid) confined their Pies Gif return, he iſ 2 
took A li. named ee tþ orders —5 m_ 8 d 
8 ower, in order to prevent ' -condu t to . 
re- diſturbanges which according, tp ſome 2 them on the way, K 
5 ˖ — of the druids ſhe was wer - ” obſerved 2 
ugh © to occaſion, 2 theman tualiy; but one 8 
of Ulſter found means to forpriſe the ray name was Fee, reſent- 


caſtle and ſteal her away zx -the two ing Fin treachery, took. arms 


lake, lovers then went to Scotland, But the king, and after various 
of the king who reigned there, becom- withdrew to Connaught, where * N 
ne 95 — of Deirdre s beauty put himſelf under queen her pon 2 
long was 0 obliged, to retreat to an iſland protection, and engaged. her -pepp 
of 1 vith her .buſband. and his three in their quartel.-----This was. the 
L — where being reduced to ſource of theſe con „ and of | 


preat firaits, they at "bt follicited the Sin of th 
ſuecoars hom U connor ac - Vlſter. eu e ad. un 


EY ArsToRrRY r IX ELA 5. 


ut. Connor the ſon of Neaſz. king of Ulſter wi 
one of the thief heroes 6f this age, but there ver 

thiee vthers who diſputed 'pre-emineace ; thele 

Were Cortndll; Conguillain Lacre; and Buallhaeh. 

To end the contention Connall 'oije day Called 

for one of the trophies of his victortes, which being 
produced immediately, ſilenced the other ti 
Ellabipiohs, who acknowIedged that he defetved 

the preferetice in valour and military mail which 

| he had is earneſtly laid claim to. 
But this victory of his proved Fail to the 

Ang. =The trophy produced was no other hi . 

4 ball of the Brains 6f-Meſgedrs, * a celebrated 
_ Which were lad up in one of the roy 
2 partly on Account of its Being reſpell. 

* a & mark of Connalrs {kill and elde and 
Prophecy, as the Iriſh 3 ſa 80 becauſe there was! 


that this Ball Mould one day prove fat 
+ proviece of Uiſter. But all this precat. 


| to 

. . by ”_ 15 10 ef natural fools Been 

at ' | r ve wang] ere 

=_ be bene ing erte ary in fe eale, ran . 

] with it, and N ot to the een at ſome diftanivif 
from the royal palace of pra, they An 
toſſing it from one to another in Whil 

Were thüs ertifl themſtlyes, of ket e Ceat a Famon 
Joes 05 the py; vince of Connaught coming by 

FOC fools, and perſuaded them to giv 

| Him th "ball which he ”_ well acquainted with 

the value. of; and having obtained it, withdrenſ 
immediately with it into his dyn diftria, 
As there was war at that time between the met 
f 'Colifatight ind thoſe 6f Ulfter, Ceat tied tif 
ball o his + bel 1 


7 KY . T4 btn F Tg = ; 1 
. whe Wo 15 2525 Sa 2 
hey ba . . dne 


e combat, Public 
ing them with lime and tryitlg dry d 
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the acquiſition, and threaten his enemies with it. 
A body of under his command 


ing all his beſt ſoldiers made haſte to mret them, 
and as Toon as they came in ſi 
— — 


cen d abia 


battle. 


ien bonctin x: 


| to view the battle, Cent ſent a meſlage i 
3 
ment o onnor is As 4 
prince of great gallantry was by no means. back- 
ward in accepting the invitation z and as it was to 
women only that he was: going, he ſet out without 
mea ae Mags The treacher- 


ran up - 
Connor beginni to ſuſpect the ] 
2 — followed, a at laſt 
* ſo near that he whirled the ball of brains 


at him, with fo exact an aim that it ſtruck his 


ceiving their p rince's diſtreſſed ſituation 


in his turn, and was happy that he eſcaped with 
life to his own army. 
Though the wound which Connor had received 


was extremely dangerous, yet one of his ſurgeons 
ndertook to cure it.—— Accordingly he — 


* che cate of the king's life, which he had ſkill 
4 adogh for that time do preferve. Bur the fracture 
| | 5 ball had made on — ſkull was —_— 
Ievv with ſuch an effect, that atient was told, 1 
0 er he rode hard 1. e any violent 


- 


the province of Ulſter ſobn after, Connor muſter- 
of coming to a decifive battle, 


before che commence- 


Kull, and fractured ä 8 
och 
haſte to his afkſtance, that Ceat was forced to fly 


= 


— 
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paſſiory-or” agitation of ſpirits, the 'conſequericeli as wit 
would prove fatal. Connor was moderate enough extirp 
to obſerve theſe directions for ſeven years, and, thele 
during that time received no farther injury fron him t 
the contuſion. The firſt time he broke througt with 
them, the. ſurgeon's prediction was verified fs Thou 
throwing himielf into a great rage on ſome oc ſource 
fion or other ꝰ, the wound broke out afteſh, Hi muſt 
brains burſt forth and he expired upon the ſpot,” Mi pear « 
Thus died Connor king of Ulſter who! was- e ſolute 
renowned in Iriſn ſtory. Two circumſtance conce! 
however muſt always reflect diſhonour on Mas tha 
name, one which has already been mentioned v ceprio 
his ſcandalous breach of faith to the "Jovers W anon; 
had his pardon, and hoſtages for their ſafe' co! to one 
duct; the other was, that he committed inc of a 
with his mother in a drunken fit, who actually h ſpirit 
a child by him; but no deſcendants from ti done, 
ſpurious breed ſucceeded in another geoneratiot ſucceſ 
and his mother we are told ſoon after loſt all hall little 
other children, except three, and even thoſe thrill to be 
died without iſſue. We only give this as a ba effect 
relation of the fact as it ſtands recorded, not # and d 


an inſtance of divine judgements which ſome Co! 
fond of dealing with unſparing hand, as if the ing ha 
were admitted of the ſecret: counſels of Heaven. his chi 
Theſe two things excepted, it may be allow ces ab 
that Connor was both à valiant warrior and 8 childr 
Freat pn. n,, 2s PR cowar 
The ſect of bards and philoſophers called f naugh 
leahs, having not only engroſſed all the learning d thoug 
the age, but falſified the truſt repoſed in them i Leinft 
explaining and in a great meaſure of adminiſt eri own | 
the laws, this abuſe ſo enraged the inhabitants *r00pt 
| Leinſter and Munſter, that they roſe againſt then had g 
tht the ene of Ke rage was the + given up. U, Leer e evtra 

. ſufferings the Saviour of the world Would be abſurd for me to toll ſerior ra 


went through at that period,---But, my readers with it, 


'D, 


' pear equally plain to him, that there was an ab- 


entertained thirty others of an in- 
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as wich one conſent, and ſeem "reſolved entirely. to 
extirpate them from the land. On this occaſion 
theſe Fileahs had recourſe to Connor as knowing 
him to be a- perſon of great abilities. He heard 
with 1 and determined with candour. 


Though it Was evident to him that when the 


ſource of the laws was corrupted, order 
muſt be baniſhed from a ſtate, yet it did not ap- 


ſolute neceſſity to aboliſh the order*, He rightly 
conceiving that it was not likely ſo great a body 
as that of theſe bards ſhould: be all without ex- 
ception corrupt, ſet ſome of the wiſeſt and beſt, 
among them to reviſe the laws, and reduce them 
to one ſimple code, which in moſt caſes a perſon 
of a moderate underſtanding, might conceive the 
ſpirit and -purport of. This was accordingly 
done, and, if we believe the Iriſh-writers, with ſuch 
ſucceſs that the laws given by this ſet, that a 
little while before was ſo much hated, began now 
to be ſtyled © heavenly judgments;”—ſo great an 
effect has the ' wiſdom of a king upon the morals 
and diſpoſitions of his people. 

Connor, though a great prince. was fir from bo· 


ing happy in his domeſtic concerns, beſides the ftains 


his character had received from the two circumſtan- 
ces above related, he was rather unfortunate in his 
children. His fon was guilty of a moſt baſe and 
cowardly action, in killing the queen of Con- 
naught in the lake, and one of his daughters 
though purchaſed in marriage by the king of 


Leinſter, at the expence of a large track his 


own dominions, went off with an officer in the 

troops of Ulſter, and forſook the | huſband who 

had given ſuch-ſtrong proofs of his loye TT” | 
errin 


ſecond cla rhtained fifteen, -—and 
the whole number amounted of * 
1 bard of the thouſand, OE 


* Fach bard of the firſt claſs 
ſerior rank. 
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ferring it even to his intereſt. Theſe things mul 
have been deſtructive of the peace of any man of 
ſenſe and feeling; and if Connor was ſuch as the 
hiſtorians repreſent him, they muſt doubtleſs have 
grealy diſturbed his quiet. 5 58h 
Keating, The Iriſh writers take notice that this perioi 

was diſtinguiſhed for three particular tribes dt 
orders of knights, who graced their country by 
their warlike atchievements. The firſt of theſ 
were called chiefs or knights of the Red Branch: 

' Theſe were commanded by Connor; the ſecond 


order had a government in Connaught and were 


headed by Oliol Fionn; and the third conſiſted 
of a ſelect family called the children of Degad, 
from whom they were deſcended : Theſe laſt were 
commanded by _ the ſon of Daire, and had 
their abode in the weſt of Munſter, —Theſe tribe 
-are ſaid to have been ſo courageous and ſo ſkilled 
in arms that they never cou 
ſeems that many of the ſcenes of blood which 


ſtain that period of the Iriſh hiſtory, were owing 
to the conteſts of theſe champions, and ther 


be conquered but 
by each other. —However true this may be, it 


built 1 
cent 
markal 
born,: 
ſtian A 


The 


prince 


he pr 


themſe 


extreme deſire of purchaſing military glory. inſiſted 
During all this interval Achy Feyloch, the monarch he ann 

of Ireland, ſeems not to have interfered in the M rhus © 
Provincial diſputes, It appears that he vu which 
wholly taken up in grieving for the loſs of his iy miſa 

three ſons who fell in battle, and their misfortune than u 

made him deteft war, whoſe calamities he had fel Gre: 

ſo ſeverely. | BOY 055 nevert] 
A.M; 5: Achy Arem ſucceeded to the crown the long re 


3934. 
Achy Arem T 
rem buryi 


ing the bodies of the dead in graves dug in 

the earth, which before uſed to be only wan 

| . 85 Wl 
* The old hiſtorians give us a heroes; but they are omitted hen 


long account of the lives, deaths and as too t:dious and foreign to il 
exploits of a number of theſe hiſtory, 5 


firſt among the Iriſh, who adopted the cuſtom of | 


ſome « 
the 
king o 
marcht 
they f 
flames. 
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vith heaps of clay or ſtones he was deſcended — 
rom the royal line of Heremon z reigned ten 
ET e ee 
Ei i rand 6 rad ſuecesded him, Lidel. 
but he enjoyed the crown only fix yeats, being : 
Nain at the expiration of that time by 
Nuadha Neacht; of the Heremonian line, who was 
in a few months time was himſelf killed by the echt. 
on of Eiderſgoil. "Gat | | 
This prince ſucceeded to the monarchy ;—his Covary the 
name was Conary, and he was furnamed the great 
from his long and happy reign, which continued 
for threeſcore years. In his time, the royal palace 
pf Tarah was deſtroyed by fire; but this prince re- 
built it in what the Iriſn writers call a magni- 
ficent manner.—But whar is infinitely more re- 
markable, it was in his reign, that Jeſus Chriſt was | 
vorn, and conſequently from this time the Chriſ- chrigiaa 
ſian Era commenced. | | =D 
W The father of Conary having been killed by aa 
prince of Leinſter : this monarch levied a fine upon 
he province, which he obliged the people to bind 
themſelves and their Facceffors for ever: he alſo 
Innſiſted on having Offory given up to him which 
he annexed to Munſter his native country, —And 
thus ſhewed his reſentment for his father's death, 
which was rather carried too far, and was certain- 
ly miſapplied, as it fell upon the innocent more 
than upon the guilty, h # 
Great encomiums are made upon this monarch, 
nevertheleſs very few particulars are related of his 
long reign, which at laſt he ended by an aſſault of 
ſome deſperate ruffians whom he had baniſhed 
the Hand, and who, returning with a ſon of the 
king of Wales at their head, landed in Ireland, and 
marched ſecretly to the palace of Tarah, which 
they ſet fire to, and Conary periſhed in the 


flames. | 
Lugaid 
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.a chief of a faction, ſtimulated the reign of Tuathal Techtmar, 
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TH 
Lughaid Riabdhearg who ſucceeded Conary,' wa H 1” 
deſcended from the royal line of Heremon. Rath, 
married a daughter of the king of Denmark, ſꝗ lo | 
grief at whoſe deceaſe, as ſome ſay, he fell upofMErnme! 
his ſword, and ſo put an end to his life. after al fa 


reign of twenty years. Aae 


= 


Connor Ab- ' Lughaid was ſucceeded in the government bill oute 
raidhruad Connor Abraidhruad the fon of Fergus Fairge, aui This 


deſcended from the line of Heremon, He reigne eat a 
only one year and was ſucceeded bj f tneſ 

Crimthan Niadhnar who was the ſon of Lugadi Cart 
of the line of Heremon. He reigned “ ſixteei iter a 
years, and died by a fall from his horſe. 4 his 0 

Here my - authorities differ in regard to mad wa 
material points of hiſtory. Though Keating men have 
tions nothing of a war raiſed by the Plebeians ing 
this period, yet other correct writers have handed" | 
us down an account of that event, which inte. Fact 


rupted the Mileſian ſucceſſion of monarchs, tha ee of 
had continued above a thouſand years in Ir. en wW⸗ 


. rh. 
According to theſe authors, a conſpiracy wall Fiacl 
formed among the lower ſort of the people (chief d aft 
the poſterity of the Firl Bolgs or Belgians) to over ine 
turn the power of the king and his nobility. Keati 
Their plot ſucceeded and Carbry, who was one hich : 


of the demagogues, was ſet up for their prince. ; ty ben 


This -uſurper held it for five years, but at hh lt as, 
| i | = ; death =: Icrs, 
FR Go pe oY | d two 
* Keating ſays it was in this Agricola the Roman governor it ier in 


monarch's reign that our Saviour Britain to invade Ireland, endear- Wi 2ader 1 


was born, but Archbiſhop Uſherand ouring to perſuade him that Ii : 
other correct writers place that might complete the conqueſt of that Wa g ſlai 
event ſooner, as I habe done. country with a ſingle le ion; bu I; 

S This Crimthan is ſaid to have if the Roman had tried it is. pr- m, t 
made an alliance with the Pits in bable he would have found himſel he pro 
Britain, and in conjunction with diſappointed.---Tacitus relates th Wl b 

them to have made an irruption laſt circumſtance, which confirm al out t 
into the Roman province, from the fact, but hiſtorians differ as 0 But! 
whence he brought off many tro- the period when it happened, . 

phies and much ſpoil and plunder. an Iriſh writer whoſe works * ill als uſur 
Some authors ſay, that in his time now before me, places it ſo late u bk 


® Keati 
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2ath, his ſon Moran, who Was too virtuous to 
unos his father's ill example; renounced the go-' 
o rnment and perſuaded the people to reſtore the 

yal family, which they dic accordin neh and Fe- 
dach the ſof of the late“ mona 'Crimthan, 
ounted the throne upon his abdication.” © 
This Feredach was à man of great: virtue and A. d. 36. 
reat abilities, and was ſurnamed from his up- Feredach, | 
ghtneſs 7 be Tuſt.. He ap potrited Moran the ſon 
F Catbry who/ had reßgne to him, his firſt mi- 
ſter and chief juſtice of Treland, who acted up 
h his character throughout all” his ; 4drniniſtyation, 
ad was careful that alf the inferior Judges ſhould 
have with juſtice and impartiality. Feredach 


e 


men 

ins aving reigned twenty one years, died a natural 

inded -ath, and was ſucceeded by Fiachadh Fion. 

inter. Fiachad- Fion wo was the ſon of Daire, of the Fiachad 


, r . Ie SCNTSk 


ce of Heremon reigned' only three years,' and 
* Killed: by” the ſon ef. "fie preceding, mo- 

re 0 Z F 

Fiachad F rontuid whe few "ER ſucceeded: Him, Finchad 
nd after reigning ſeven” years, was flain = he N 
eginning of the ſecond rebellion.” © 

Keating ſays, that at a great : cereainmey, to Second le- 
hich alſo the principal perſons among his hobi- beian war. 
ty being invited, ſhared the ſame fate with him; 

ut as, upon comparing the relations of different 

Triters, this author appears here to have confound- 

d two ſtories together, I ſhall follow him no far- 


* PYE. 8 4 


nor h er in this place ; but to proceed to inform the 

_ ader from other authories, that the monarch be- 

of i g ſlain, the crown was: fixed upon the head of | 
1275 lim, their principal champion, and that ſome of 

ue provincial kings were concerned in bringing 

pofirms bout this revolution. 


But Elim, in the end, was not able to preſerveElim.. 

is uſurped power —The ſeditious people, who had 
inveſted 

0 Keating au — but that . does not agree. 


and he himſelf lain in the battle. by + + this the 


government was not aboliſhed, and the ſucceſiors 
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other, Tube d gr; 
taken refuge among 


L with the 0 
== his grandfather by the rel, ich 196 F 

tain a force ſufficient to attack the 7 4 
aid of ſoldiers being granted him by tha monarch 


palace 0 
dy that 


friends, he marched cowards the royal palace of r dr 
| Tarah, and was there na king ” a con - er, on 
ſiderable body of the nobility and great 1 at no 


kingdor 
rived fr 
ſacrifice 
vould 


parliament aſſembled.— This being ag happy effec 

ed, he departed in ſearch of the jars ian wha 
had drawn out all his forces to oppo But 
the two armies mectigg, that of Elim, 1 


I. . purſued his victory in ſuch 2 manger, that 
e ſoon reduced all the provinces, and 
Wee ſole monarch of the iſland. Theſe things 
hows by happily *ccamphſhed, he called together the ion 
mbly of Tarah, who owned him for cheir 


ene and ſolemnly ſwore to continue che es elit 


ceſſion of the Iriſh monarchy in the line of his mil 
terity,—However we find that the electiye form 


of this prince who filled the Ones were obli 
to the people for their ſuffrages, though they had | 
ſworn that the election ſhould gte upon hs Bis, je « 


family 
y. 1 
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This parliament, which Tuathal had called to- 


echer for the moſt prudent ends, proved every 
a ay fayourable to his Purpoſes $ for they paſſed a 
ecree for the ſeparation of certain large tracts of 


and from each of the four proyinces, where the 
borders joined together, whence under the notion of 
oyal houſnhold, he formed the county a 


port the 
kingdom 
he pecu- 


royal domain. 


lar inheritance. of che monarchs of Ireland. 

In each of the portions thus ſeparated from tho 
dur provinces: Tyathal, cauſed palaces to be erect- 
d, which might adorn them and commemorate 
e manner in which they had been added to the 


. In the track taken out of Munſter, he built che 


palace called Flachtaga, where the ſacred fire called 
y that name was kindled, and where all the prieſty 
ind druids annually met on the laſt day of Octo- 
ber, on the evening of which day it was enacted 
hat no other fire ſhould be uſed throughout the 
kingdom, in order that all the fires might be de- 


rived from this which being lighted up as a fire of . 


ſacrifice, their ſuperſtition, led them to believg 
vould render all the reſt propitious and holy. 
And for this privilege, every family was to pay 
three-pence by way of acknowledgement to the 


king of Munſter. 


The ſecond royal palace was erected in the pro- 


portion taken from the 


vas built for the purp 


royince of Connaught, 
of the aſſembly called 


each, at which all the in- 


The Convocation of Viſneac 


lubitants were ſummoned to appear on the firſt 


* © Though a territory of land 
Sjatent to Viſneach, (ſays Keating) 
va known by the name of Meath ; 
= the time of the ſons of Neme- 
us, yet the proportion that was 
ferated and divided, was not ſo 


day. 


called till the time of this pri 
pk eftabliſhed - 25 a dine part 
| e county, from every one © 
the provinces.” —-This therefore. was 
the foundation of the fiſth Ring- 


Tuathal 
Techtmar. 
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day of May, to offer ſacrifice to Beul or Bel the 


eircumſtance, that the inhabitants - brought thei 


ingly. 


long before by Lugad Lamfhada, as the Irif 


way of acknowledgement, 
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God of Fire,' in whoſe honour two large fires be! 
ing kindled; the natives uſed to drive their cati 
between them, which was ſuppoſed to be a prefer 
vative for them againſt accidents and di 
And this was called Beul-Tinne, Bel-Tine, or the 
Feſtival of the God of Fire. The king of 'Coj- 
naught at this meeting claimed a horſe and arms 
from . every lord of a mannor or chieftain, 40 at 
acknowledgement for the lands taken from that 
province to add to the territory of Meath. 

The third palace was that of Tailtean, which wal 
erected in the part that was taken from the pro. 
vince of Ulſter, where the fair of that name wa 


held, which was remarkable for this particuls | 
palace ( 


ſeeming 
ded tha 
m but 
pon hi 
her allo 
| appy 1 
vet livir 
violent « 
Into fits 
ner year: 
Dairine 

and thu: 
Incontine 
he had ſi 
Tuath 
p with 
evenge 1 
engers ti 
ernment 


children hither, males and females, and contractel 
them in marriage, where the parents having agreed 
upon articles, the young youu were Joined- accord: 


The fair abovementioned had down eftabliſtel | 


writers aſſert, in memory of a queen-of that nam 
who had taken care of him in his infancy, and wa 
held on Lammas Day,—But no palace had bee 
erected there till the reign of Tuathal as above 
mentioned. Every couple contracted at this meet: 
ing paid the king of Uliter an ounce of llyer by 


The royal manſion of Tara being rebuile in li 
reign, on the lands originally belongin to the 
king of Leinſter, was reckoned as the fourth d 
theſe palaces4 but as a fabric of this name hat 
ſtood there before, we do not find that any ac 
knowledgement was made for it to the king of 


Leinſter.— OY 
It appears that Tuathal heving re-edified and Oy 0 
| improved this Pn; revived allo the e Vor. 
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of Ollam Fodhla, which we mentioned in the ac- 
count of that prince's reign, and ſeems in many re- 
ſpects to have followed his ſteps, and adminiſtered 
the government in general, with wiſdom and juſtice ; 
Imough his reſentment of an affront put upon him 


pers, by the king of Leinſter, made him adopt a con- 
r the duet not ſo reconcileable to juſtice as one might 
ve expected from ſo good a Kings though it 
Me vas no more than what has been practiſed by ſome 
or the moſt renowned princes upon earth. The 


affair was this,;— 


prince about a year after he had taken his queen 
home, made another viſit to the monarch at his 
palace of Tarah, where he informed him with great 


led that there was no other way of repairing the 


her alſo home to his palace. But when that un- 


_ Whppy lady arrived there, ſhe found her elder ſiſter 
few yet living, which circumſtance. raiſed in her ſuch 
F i ll iolent emotions of grief and anger, that ſhe fell 


into fits, which carried her off in the bloom of 


Dairine that it occaſioned her death ſoon after; 
and thus both princeſſes fell a victim to Achy's 


be had ſufficient reaſons to repent the treachery. 


p with ſuch an injury, reſolved immediately to 


5 eyenge it: — for this purpoſe he diſpatched meſ- 5 
ic. 28ers to all the principal people under his go- 
5d Aennment, repreſenting the perfidious behaviour of 


be king of Leinſter, and deſiring they would levy 
oops to join him, and enable him to puniſh the 
daleneſs of that prince. : + 


Vor. I. EF. The 


ſeeming concern, that his wife was dead, and ad- 


loſs but that of beſtowing Fithiar her younger ſiſter | 
pon him : this being complied with, Achy took _ 


her years; and the melancholy event ſo affected 


Incontinence, who was not long, however, before 


Tuathal, who was not of a diſpoſition: to put 
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Tuathal having given Dairine his eldeſt daugh- Kretz: 
ter, in marriage to. Achy king of Leinſter, that weaker. 


L 
1 
þ 
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H! 

The Perſons to whom he addreſſed himſelf x It 
2 y met him with their forces at Tarah, a and » 
after this junction the monarch invaded Leinte MW raſh f 
with fire and ſword. Achy had at firſt propoſu mities 

to meet him in the field, but finding, on a rein portra 
of his forces, that he ſhould tand no chance an ex 
victory, if the troops engaged, he changed his cn intere! 
duct, and begged a celan of arms, the conf. forget 
quence of which was, that the contending prino they v 
entered into a peaceful treaty. Tuathal Keck Tu: 
mar was merciful enough to grant a peace, whe tions, 
6 he _ have deſtroyed the country, but te factur 
terms he impoſed were ſuch as muſt be; confeſtd trade 
to bear hard upon tlie province; for he demanded pation 
that the king and PPS of Leinſter, ſhould bin of the 
themſelves by a ſolemn engagement, which oui purpo 
oblige them and their Take Abe for ever to pay v honou 
himſelf and the ſucceeding monarchs of Ireland ing tc 
bbb en. tliree thouſand cows,” three thouſand hogs, the wiſe i 
vümeg. thouſand ſheep, tlirèe thouſand ounces, of filve, i time n 
and, the ſame number, of copper cauldrons a the Bc 
mantles *. To this perperual tribute Achy and d laft la 
people agreed in their diſtreſs; but it Was only ridh. 
becauſe Key could not do otherwiſe without ex Thi 
poſing themſelves to abſatute ruin; But in after Wl leſian; 
times whenever the kings his ſucceſſors found op-: by Fe: 
Portunity, they exerted all their ſtrength to ſhake Fea 
off the impoſition, which occaſioned many blood Techt 
wars between the kings of Ireland and the prince WW narch 

of that diſtrict, and ſtems to have cauſed ſob iſ tion, 3 

a diſaffection in the whole province to the m. monar, 
narchs and their government, that the people d after a 


Leiniter gave the greateſt encouragement to f- Cat] 
rezgn invaders, and helped at laſt effectually w we kn 
overthrow the independancy of the kingdom. ſucceet 
3 oY line of 
one third part of this ſubſidy -naught, and the other third to tht 
was to be 2 the people 7 ; Nials » Neals of the north: 1 ally 


Meath, the monarch's own territory; theſe aſſiſted the monarch in his & on the 
done third to the people of Con- pedition, | 


k 
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It is to be obſerved here, that one of the beſt 
and wiſeſt of the ancient Iriſh monarchs by this 
raſh ſtep laid the foundation of the future cala - 
mities, and final reduction of his country. A true 
portrait of the imperfection of human nature, and 
an excellent leſſon for princes never to let private 
intereſts, or private paſſions, prevail on them to 
forget the good of their people, for whieh alone 
they were primitively conſtituted. = 

Tuathal, during his reign, made many regula. 
tions, ſome of which related to arts and manu- 
factures; and encouraged the Mileſians to become 
tradeſmen, who hitherto had diſdained ſuch occu- 
pations and left them entirely to the poor reniains 
of the Belgians, and Tuatha de Danans; for which 
purpoſe he appointed committees of trade, that 
honoured or diſgraced the manufacturers accord- 
ing to their merits or demerits ; which was a 
viſe inſtitution, and paved the way to bring in 
time more riches to the monarch's coffer than all 
the Boromæan tribute. Tuathal Techtmar was 
we wack by his ſueceſſor, Mal, the An of Rug- 
ruidh 
This Mal was deſcended from Ir, the er, Mi- Mal. | 
leſian; he reigned but four years, and was ſlain 
by F cadlim Reachtmar. 

Feadlim Reachtmar, was the en of Tuathal 1 5. 
Techtmar. There is little more related of this mo- 26. 
narch than that he eſtabliſhed the law of retalia- jam 
tion, and had a happineſs denied to many greater 
monarchs, namely, that of dying a natural death, 

after a ten years reign. 

Cathir, ſurnamed the Great, for whit redioin! Cutie, 
we know not, unleſs on aecount of his great riches; 
ſucceeded Feadlim. He was deſcended from the 
line of Heremon. After a reign of near three 
years, he was lain by Conn, who ſucceeded him 
on the throne, 

F 1 Conn 
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3 Conn Cead Cathach, called the hero of the 
hundred battles, taking into his hands the reins 
of government; demanded the Boromæan tribute, 
which the king of Leinſter refuſing to pay, the 
monarch prepared to recover it by <a of arms; 
but he was vanquiſhed in two engagements, and 
had the mortification to ſee his rival advance 
tar as the palace of Tarah, which he took and ab. 
ſolutely kept poſſeſſion of for four years. 
However, being a prince whoſe ſpirit was not eaſih 
broken by diſappointments, he at length once more 
collected his friends and followers, regained at 
once his palace and his honour, and in the end, 
having deteated the king of Leinſter in ſeveral en. 
gagements, obliged him to pay the tribute required, 
which however, was ſtill only reſerved for a ſub- 
ject of contention at ſome fitter opportunity. 
But this was not the only diſpute in which Conn 
involved himſelf and his kingdom. As watlike 
Princes are ſo intoxicated with glory, ſo fe rea- 
der muſt not expect the Hero of an hundred 
battles, to reign in peace and tranquility. This 
monarch ſoon found another occaſion to draw his 
iword, in order to take part in a quarrel, his in- 
terfering in which wen: near to coſt him his king- 
dom. For the deſcendants of Degad (who was 
foſtered by Duach) having got footing in Mun- 
iter, to the prejudice of the Heberian line. Mogha 
Nuadat, a prince of the laſt-mentioned family, 
who was alſo ſtyled Eugene; contracting an alli. 
_ ance with a ſon of Cathir the Great, that held the 
government of Munſter, obtained an aid of troops 
trom that prince to aſſiſt him in a deſign he had 
of driving all the poſterity of Degad out of the 
kingdom. He had no ſooner taken the field 
with his preparation, than king Angus met him, 
and a bloody engagement enſued, in which, 
however, that prince was entirely defeated, and 


Eugene drove his enemies out of the province. 
; | The 
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HISTORY or IRELAN D. 
The vanquiſhed prince, on this, immediately 
applied to Conn for protection and aſſiſtance, and 


were defeated by Eugene; however Conn continued 
the war, and according to' the old hiſtory, at 
length defeated Eugene, and obliged him to quit 
the iſland, Nevertheleſs, according to the ſame 
accounts, after a nine years exile, be returned fo 


country, and Conn was glad to compound for the 
other half. Theſe divifions being diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of Leath-Conn, and Leath-Moghad, 
which meant Conn's half, and Moghad's half, 
marked the ſeparate dominions of the princes. — 
But as Eugene had hitherto been ſucceſsful, and 
was of an ambitious ſpirit, the monarch ſoon per- 
ccived that half would not content him. His new 
colleague making new demands, he was therefore 
reſolved not to yield to them, and both parties pre- 
pared for battle: but the king finding himſelf 
weaker than his rival, did not think fit to truſt 
his cauſe to the hazard of a battle; but finding 
means to enter Eugene's camp, one morning be- 
fore he aroſe, was ungenerous enough to kill him 
11 his bed, and ſo put a period to the war,— 
Thus fell Eugene, who len a ſon behind him, 
named Olliol Olum, of whom we ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſpeak more hereafter. In the mean time 
it is neceſſary to inform the reader, that after this 
event, Conn having reſtored the tribe of Degad 
to their poſſeſſions in Munſter, gave a daughter of 
his in marriage to a prince of that family. This 
monarch ended his life by an aſſaſſination; for it 
is ſaid that the king of Ulſter, either through 
batred to his perſon, or an ambition to his crown, 
cauſed him to be ſlain by a number of ruffians, 
5 . dilguiſed 


that monarch taking up his cauſe, lent him one 
thouſand five hundred men; but theſe likewiſe 


powerful, that his armies over run one half the 
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dilſguiſed in the habits of women: but he did ng 


ſucceed him in the monarchy. SO et 
The crown devolyed after his death, upon Co, 


—— nary, his ſon-in-law, who was reſolved to increaſe by 


all poſſible methods the power and conſequence 
of the tribe of Degad, from whence he was de. 


ſcended. To this end, maugre all oppoſition, he 


Procured a prince of that family to be elected 


220. 


king of Ulſter, a cjrcumſtance which gave them 
great aſcendancy in that province, But while Co- 
nary was employed in contriving ſchemes for the 
advancement of his family, and other projects; ke 


Was murdered by Nemeth, his own relation, after 


a reign of nine years, and his aſſaſſin, after his 
deceaſe, was married to his widow, notwithſtand. 
ing which, in a future period, her ſons took mes. 
ſures to revenge their father's death.  -. 

To Conary ſucceeded Art, ſurnamed the Melan- 


UI — 


"an. choly, who held the government for thirty years, 


. 
. 


One of his ſiſters was firſt married to Conary, and 
afterwards to Nemeth, who aſſaſſinated him; anc- 
ther called Saba, the widow of Mac Niled, by 
whom ſhe had a fon called Mac Conn, after. 
wards became the wife of Olliol Olum. The race 
of Conn Cead Cathach, at this time formed 3 
powerful faction; and Art, the Melancholy, does 
not ſeem from the accounts given of him in hiſtory, 
to have been a prince fit to cure the maladies of 
a diſtracted ſtate, which in the end proved the cauſe 
of his deſtruction. = 
Olliol Olum, at this period king of Munſter, 
having baniſhed Mac Con, his chief judge, for 
an abuſe that he had been guilty of in the execu- 
tion of his office, for which purpoſe, (as Warner 
obſerves) it is likely he was obliged to have re- 
courſe to the power of the monarch : the exile be. 
ing of a factious diſpoſition, applied himſelf to 
Bein Brit, prince of Wales, to ſupply him wack 
| body 
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did na body of troops to enable him to make a deſeent on 

5 Ireland, and Mac Conn having beſides enliſted un- 
on Co, der his banners a numerous army, collected from 
eaſe by different nations, and having provided tranſports 
quenc proper for his purpoſe, he embarked again for 
as de, Ireland, and without meeting with any inter- 
on, he ruption, landed on the coaſt, and ſent a challenge to 
elected the Iriſh monarch, - not to meet him hand to 


hand, —but to decide the quarrel by a general en- 
gagement. Immediately on receiving this defiance, 
the monarch ſent for Olliol Olum out of Mun- 
ſter, who made no delay to join him ;—as he had 
made very cloſe connexions with the ſons of Co- 
nary, whoſe ſiſter he had married; he called them 


o 


alſo to his aſſiſtance, to ſuppreſs Mac Conn, who 


ſaſſin. By theſe means, Art ſaw himſelf at the 

head of a large force; but the leader of the mi- 

litia, on whom he chiefly depended, moſt unex- 

pectedly refuſed to join him at his greateſt need; 
and beſides ſeduced many of his officers from their 
allegiance. This chief of the militia was named 

Fin, and is aſſerted to be the ſame who is ſtyled 
Fingal, in the poems of Oſſian, and has been repre- 
ſented there as a hero of Caledonian birth, 

. Surrounded thus by foreign and domeſtic enemies, 
Art had but a melancholy proſpect on the day of 
battle. However, having, been rouſed from that 
reſverie, which he ſeemed to have been lulled into 


had hung upon his ſpirits, and having ſolemnly 

execrated his perfidious. general, prepared with ar- 

dour fur the expected fight.  .. 
A terrible engagement enſued, and victory 


killed by Lugad, a brother of Olliol Olum, who 
notwithſtanding the bond of blcod, had taken 


F 4 ported 


was ſupported in the rebellion by their father's aſ- 


before, he ſhqok off the gloom that till then 


long remained doubtful, but at length Art was 


a different part in the diſpute, This Lugad is re. 
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ported to have been a warrior of ſo ſavage a dif. 
poſition, that when' once warmed to action, he 
could not even diſtinguiſh friends from foes ; and 
his proweſs in thoſe days was deemed to be irre. 

_ ſiſtable. 1 7 85 
Among the ſlain, beſides the monarch Art, were 
the king of Connaught, and five ſons of Ollid 
Olum, who claimed the ſame mother as the rebel 
chief, but were not ſpared upon this bloody day. 

A. p. Within a few days, Mac Conn, who knew hoy 

. to uſe his victory, triumphed over all his enemies, 

Mac Conn. and in his turn gave to Ireland a monarch of the 

race of Ith, the royal Mileſian. After a reign of 

three years, Cormac the ſon of Art, cauſed him 
to be aſſaſſinated, in revenge for his rebellion againſt 
his father, —And thus ended his uſurpation. 

But here I muſt interrupt the courſe of the 

narration a while, to take notice of an event, 

which ought by no means to be omitted in a hiſ- 
tory like this. It is no leſs than the migration of 

a colony, from Ireland to Scotland; which hap- 

pened in the third century. B 

Origin of Among the ſons of Olliol Olum, there was one 

das in Scot- Who was known by the diſtinguiſned name of Achy 

.. Ruada or Riada, who was permitted by Olliol to 

Keating, faiſe a ſufficient body of forces, to eſtabliſh him- 

Warner. ſelf in the province of Ulſter, Fergus, then kin; 

of that territory, being of the family, favour 

him and his followers, who were of the race of 


Degad; and by the aſſiſtance Achy Ruada pro- ter ur 
cured, he ſoon ſettled himſelf in Ulſter; notwith- ueceſſio! 
ſtanding all the oppoſition of the Irians; and manm 
from this circumſtance, the acquiſition they made e did 1 
took the name of Dalriada *, or the portion of Aginec 
Riada; but as Achy was one of thoſe that, tained 
| having Hot 

dying c 


* Dal or Deal fignifyinz in che Dalriada, d. d. Riada's ſhare or die 
Erſe, a portion of diviſiun. Hence viſſon. 


$ 
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aving much, ſtill graſp at more, obſerving a 
ountry over againſt his diſtrict, which appeared 
aſy of acceſs, he embarked with his followers, 
and either by force or treaty, (much more likely 
by the latter) he obtained a ſettlement there alſo 
or his tribe from the Britiſh Pits; and that track 
pf land was afterwards for many ages denomi- 
ated the Albanian Dalriada, —a name given to the 
nhabitants of Argyle, who were deſcended from 
his Iriſh colony. | — ES 
A modern writer * has indeed endeavoured to 
yverthrow this and all other accounts of any ſet- 
lement of the Iriſh in Scotland; but he has only 
ndeavoured it; for all the arguments that learned 
gentleman has uſed have been fully refuted in a 
ill later publication.——In effect, it has been 
proved, notwithſtanding all the bold aſſertions of 
he former — That it appears from the beſt autho- 
ities, there was ſuch a migration, about the time 
bove-mentioned ;—that the name of Dalriada is 
onſiſtently with the rules of the Erſe language, to 
de explained as in our former note; —and that all 
ther hypothefſes to account for this name, are 
gue and inſufficient, —Thus we may fairly con- 
lude, that the Iriſh writers have not deceived 
Is in this point, if any faith is to be given to 
ſtory, when ſupported by concurring teſtimonies. 
Mac Conn having been ſlain, as I have related, 
dy the contrivance of Cormac, the ſon of Art, the 
nter imagining that he had ſecured to himſelf the 
ucceſſion to his father's throne, made a en- 
"rtainment for the king and chiefs of Ulſter. But 
e did not find the acquiſition ſo eaſy as he had 
agined it would be; for the prince whom he en- 
rained, whoſe name was Fergus, himſelf aſpi- 
ig to the monarchy, was offended at Cormac for 
ying claim to it, and reſolved, on this account, 


Mr. Macpherſon, 
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to diſgrace, if not to deftroy him at his own er as of 
tertainment. Therefore, making no ſcruple to m lat t 
late the laws of hoſpitality, he ordered one of H After 
people to burn Cormac's face and beard, whid f the 
was accordingly done, and he was driven with ih ruits 
nominy from his own table, and from the pn hady 
vince of Ulſter. On his departure, Fergus «lſ: ing 
himſelf up for monarch of Ireland, and, after twMWHowe: 
engagements accompliſhed his. aim, and was rack 
throned in the royal palace of Taran. ſuccors 
In the mean time the rightful prince who had ſii by the 
lied his honour in attempting to regain that right bWnarchy 
treachery, met his puniſhment in his diſappoint Wh 
ment, and the ill treatment he received fru bliſhed 
the king of Ulſter. He was now a wanderer, ſupMMcountr) 
licating aid in other provinces. He had in his finances 

| — withdrawn himſelf into Connaught, and aft after h 
wards he applied to the ſurvivors of the family i ¶ royalty 
Olliol Olum, yet remaining in the iſland. Thad), NM palace- 
randſon of that prince, promiſed him his aſſiſtanc i troops 
— withal adviſed him, as the means of ſecurm he was 
victory on the day of battle, to aſſociate him tiful da 
with Lugad Laga, who was reckoned invinciiq The 
in arms in thoſe days. — What is it that men ui ſpring, 
not ſtoop to, in order to gratify their revenge Wl underta 
This Lugad, the very perſon that ſlew Corma military 
father, yet Cormac deſcended to ſupplicate his ul of Mun 
ſiſtance againſt the king who had diſhonoured hin ancient 
and Lugad, pleaſed with being applied to, p gained 
miſed the prince to gratify his utmoſt wiſhes—M calle 4 
ſhort, paſſing over ſome ſtrange fables, and exvr 

ordinary occurences, let it ſuffice to inform ther 

der, that Cormac, Thady, and Lugad, at the he Keats 
of a conſiderable body of men, met and engage ton Corm 
the forces of Fergus, himſelf and his brothers b — Jo 
ing all ſlain in the fight by the hand of Lug ed ans 
ho was ſo terrible in his rage, that according to. 15 by of 
Iriſh writers, even Cormac though now bis n — en 


oamented 
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yas obliged to keep out of his way, till the ardour 
hat the battle kindled in his boſom had ſubſided. 
After this, Lugad preſented him with the heads 
pf the three brothers; and the prince reaped the 
fruits of a victory, which that old ſoldier and 
hady purchaſed for him with toil and blood; 
being both grieviouſly wounded in the battle. — 
However, the latter of theſe was rewarded with a 
track of land * on the banks of the Liffey, for the 
ſuccors he had lent the ſon of Art, who was now 
by the aſſiſtance of his allies, advanced to the mo- O Flaherty. 
narchy of Ireland. 5 - 
When the authority of Cormac was fully eſta- 
bliſned; he ſet himſelf to reviſe the laws of the 
er, ſap country, and eſtabliſhed ſuch good rules and ordi- 
1 his ff nances as were followed by the Iriſh for many ages 
nd aſte after his death. —Beſides this, he — 
amily royalty with becoming dignity ; had a ſumptuous 
had), palace +, and maintained a large body of houſhold 
ſtance troops; and to add to his ſplendor and happineſs, 
ſecuring he was bleſſed with three heraic ſons, and ten beau- 
 hunlWriful daughters. 8 | | 
wincg The monarch, Cormac, thus bleſt in his off. "A 
ul ipring, was for a long time no leſs happy in his 
undertakings, He was famous for his many 
military atchievements; he overthrew the people 
of Munſter in many battles; and according to the 
zncient hiſtorians, by his army in North Britain,, 
gained a ſettlement in that part of the country, 
called Albania. He is ſaid to have opened ſchools 
| 1 at 


Keating ſays, Thady received finiſhed, 'it was four hundred and 
10 reward, but ſuch as he forced fifty feet in length; eighty in breadth, 
from Cormac, and tells us that and fifty in heigth,---In the middle 
prince dealt with him moft perfi- of the ſtate room was hung a very 
Uouſly : but the ſtory he relates is large lanthorn of curious work man- 
childiſh and abſurd, and is contra- ſhip, and the chambers contained one 
licted by other authors. hundred and fifty beds, beſides the 
f The palace of Midchiprta, beds of ſtate, ſor the king's own uſe; 
where he entertained the nobility and and his domeſtic retinue was grand 
tore-gn ambaſſadors was enlarged and and numerous in proportion. 
u.mented by Cormac,--when thus EY 


ND. 
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at Tarah, and brought to light the pfalter 
Tarah, which has been ſo often mentioned as ce 
taining the records of the early periods of Iriſh hi 
tory: beſides all this he eſtabliſhed an ordinang, 
to be binding upon his ſucceſſors, That every ms 
narch of Ireland ſhould always keep in his cc 
a nobleman, who was to be conſulted in matten 
of the higheſt importance, to the prince and ſtar; 
a judge, a phyſician, a 3 a druid, a muſicin 
and an antiquarian, beſides three other domeſtic a 
| ficers of a lower rank, who were to be his 2 
tendants at table, and to order the concerns of hi 
houſhold. Do | | 
But as life is chequered, and Fortune is fickt, 
ſo amidft all this greatneſs, he was unfortunate i 
one of his expeditions into the province of Mun. 
ſter, which he undertook in order to make a de. 
mand of a tribute from the king and people d 
the province, to which he received for anſwer a 
abſolute refuſal ;—the conſequence. of this wa 
an attack, for which, the king of Munſter being 
prepared, drew out his forces, and took his ftation 
in the very ſight of Cormac, who either intim 
dated by his enemy's reſolution, or elſe ſuſpet- Whroofs ! 
ing a want of attachment to his cauſe in bu gobliged 
ſubjects, quite contrary to what might have bern {WMunſte: 
expected from a prince fo celebrated by his cour- WM Carbr 
trymen, retired in great confuſion ;—but the pro- Neven in 
vincial army purſuing and overtaking him, bebe then 
choſe rather to come to terms of peace, than vas til, 
hazard any thing farther, in ſuch a ſituation. In{Whind af 
conſequence of which, he came ta the determin Win being 
tion of foregoing his claim, and repairing the de- ¶ father's 
predations his troops had committed in Munſter ; {MWniniſter, 
and giving hoſtages for the performance of thele rain re 
conditions, was allowed to return inglorious into ¶ ve do n 
his own hereditary dominion | 1 
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The next remarkable event recorded by hiſtori- 
g of this monarch, (whoſe troubles ſeem to have 


great perſon of his court, who had grieviouſly 
ffended him, being reſtored to his favour again by 
he interceſſion of a chief, named Angus, was moſt 
erfidiouſly treated by the ſon of Cormac. —That 
vengeful prince, who poſſibly had been himſelf, 
ended as well as his father, had the chief ſeized; 


Joficuy While he attended the court, in full confidence of 
eſtic a he pardon he had obtained, and cauſed both his 
his a-BW;cs to be put out. This action ſo much provoked 
s of hy ingus, who had been his ſurety, that (perhaps 


ithout diſtinguiſhing the innocent from the 
puilty) he reſolved immediately to raiſe an inſurrec- 
jon againſt Cormac, whoſe ſon he ſlew as he ſtood 


Muy his fide ; and almoſt at the ſame inſtant, ſtruck 
> a d. hut one of the king's eyes with his javelin. But 
ople ade had not to do with one who was unacquainted 
ſwer uricher with battles or misfortunes; he only ir- 
us vu ated, not diſmayed the monarch, who encou- 
r being aging the troops, which even then ſtood round 
tation him, at their head made a dreadful ſlaughter of 
intim the rebels, and Angus himſelf, notwithſtanding the 


uſpect· proofs he had ſhewn of his perſonal proweſs, was 

in hs Biobliged to take refuge in the court of the king of 

e bern Munſter. 5 ; 
cou. Carbry Liffechar, his ſon, ſucceeded to the throne, A. b. 

e pro- even in his father's life-time; as whoſe hands 

n, hehe then received a book, written by himſelf, which, 


han uss ſtiled, Advice to kings ;” and which we 


n. Inf) aſſerted upon good authority, to have been 


mina; Nin being ſo late as 1670, — Vet Cabry, after his 
he de- father's demiſe, ſuffered the government to be ad- 
nſter ; miniſtered by Achy Gunad, after whoſe death he 
theſe again re- aſcended the throne; a circumitance which 
S into ve do not find accounted for in hiſtory, 


yived with the raſh ſtep above-mentioned) is, that 


* "at 
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But that the reader may not be ſurpriſed to wlll 
Cormac after his victory reſigning the monarchy 
his ſon, it muſt be obſerved, that though he co 
quered the rebels, yet he loſt an eye in the 


gagement, which blemiſh in his perſon, acconþ 
ing to the cuſtoms of Ireland, rendered it hig 
improper for him any longer to fit upon th 
throne : a cuſtom which, however, muſt be deem 
a very unreaſonable one, when it is conſidered hoy 
much and how often their kings, being ſuch hs 
roes as they repreſent them, and fond of ſnatch 
ing all occaſions to prove their proweſs, muſt b 


their v 


to be 


expoſed to the misfortunes of war. that e 
owever, all nations have their peculiar -inft- cumſta 
tutions; and we do not hear that Cormac was H druids, 
any means mortified with ſubmitting to this ſtr gods.— 
one of his own country ;—diveſting himſelf of U Chriſti 
former royalty, he committed the government al ment ; 
Ireland to his ſon Carbry, as we have mentioned, probab 
himſelf withdrawing to a little houſe ax Annevil; like m: 
Vvphere the Iriſh writers ſay, he ſpent his time u reaſon, 


philoſophy, and other uſeful ſtudies ; which doubt 
eſs muſt have been a ſource of confolation to hw 
in his retirement, and in the opinion of ſome, 
might well be thought to have made him amend 
for the crown he had thus voluntarily refigned. 

I cannot help ſtopping here, in order to tal: 
notice, that even ſo low as this period, (the lat 
ter end of the third century) ſome affect to deny 
that the uſe of letters had been introduced in lre- 
land. Not to repeat the inſtance of the book | 
mentioned, in which Warner is fo particular as to 
name the perſon that had it in poſſeſſion, there cat 
ſurely be no difficulty, conſidering the intercourie 
which the Iriſh held with other nations before this 
time, to allow at leaſt, that from theſe, the m- 


tives might have learned the viſe of letters, thoug) 
4 ” 
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d to t be denied that their Nhegan anceſtors firſt 1 im- 
uchyn Ported them into the iſland, © 

he cop While Cormac remained 'in this. retreat, we are 
che Wolde that, by the natural lights of philoſophy, diſ- 
accon covering the abſurdity of idol-worſnip, he ba- 
hi biſhed the the druids, with all their Leg ceremo- 
on tines, and implements of facrifice,. from his little 
deem ouhold, at which they were highly offended; 
ed hand the old king vin one day held a are 
uch be varm diſpute wick them Bout the impropri 

ſnatch their worſhip, happening to have the wife 
nuſt eto be choaked by the 1 Fr of a ſalmon, he had 
dat evening for ſupper, we find this natural cir- 
r int. cumſtance attributed to the enchantment of, thoſe 
was by i druids, who.thus puniſhed him for deſpiſing their 


gods,—The latter part of this ſtory, which ſome 


nent d ment ; but as to the former, it is not at all im- 
tioned, i probable, that a man of ſuch abilities as Cortnac, 
mevil; 8 like many of the wiſer ancients, might be led by big 
ime in reaſon, which in his retiretrient he was at libert 

doubt-W more peculiarly to exerciſe,” to 97518 Bel, and his 
to hin druids, and to baniſh their holy trumpery from 
* ſome, his preſence! | For this, they doubtleſs both feared 
amenc and hated him: but death, the end of all things, 
ned. WI ſoon put an end to their fears and hatred toge- 
to take ther; and that period of time which finiſhed 
he la- the life of Cormac; eſtabliſhed Achy Gunad on 
0 deny the throne ; who by what means ever, he at- 
in Ir. tained that higk honour, did not hold it long; 
book being affattnated before the end of the year, and 


ir as w when that event took place, the monarchy was 


ere cat again veſted in Carbry.—But this prince was very 
roourſ A unhappy in his ſubjects.— The deſcendants of Fin, 
Ire th general of the militia, after his death fell into many 
he n. diſputes among themſelves; and in the end fplit 
though into two different factions, which kindled a civil 

KB var, and embroiled the whole nation. The _ 
0 


Chriſtian writers have retaled to us, needs no com- 
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of Oſſian the ſon of Fin, who was at the head d 
one of theſe, was eſpouſed by his ſiſter's huſband 
the king of Munſter ; while the other party wa 
rotected by the king of Connaught, with whon 


ac, a 
f theſ 
an by 


ingal 


ikewiſe the monarch took part, having previouſly nitorm 
made him his general. —A great battle being e chi. 
fought between theſe rival 2 on the plain lian, 
of Gabra, the king of Munſter and Oſcar the fo Mr, th: 
of Oſſian were ſlain on the one ſide; and the ig, o 
king of Connaught was wounded, and the mo. WW", on 
5 5 ſlain on the other. Two ſons of Mac Com f Man 
ſucceeded him, and reigned jointly, but theſe qua. Nepreſen 
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relling about the right of ſucceſſor, the elder bw. 
ther ſlew the younger, and was himſelf ſoon after 
ſlain by the militia of the country, 
Such was the end of Carbry Liffechar, who yet 
was a prince that, according to the account given 
of him by hiſtorians, did not want talents for go- 
vernment : but in this laſt inſtance, he ſeems r:- 
ther to have forgotten himſelf. —When a monarch 
takes a part in the diſputes and diviſions of his 
ſubjects, he loſes his dignity, and ſhakes the very 
baſis of the throne. A prince, as, ſuch, ſhould 
have no favourites; a prince, as ſuch, ſhould en- 
ter into no controverſies with his ſubjects.— 
In the introduction I remarked, That if the Cair- 
bar, mentioned by the author of the Hiſtory of 
Mancheſter, were meant Carbry the Firſt, then he 
was no other than the founder of the Plebeian 
war, and not a Belgian king that was ſlain by 
the Caledonian Fingal. But leſt I ſhould be thought 
to have treated that gentleman unfairly, I will give 
him another chance, by ſuppoſing. he meant 
Carbry the Second, of whoſe reign we have 
now been ſpeaking, it being in his father Cormac's 
time that Fin or Fingal flouriſhed, —Let us fee 
how much better this will agree with hiſtory.— 
We have here indeed, as mentioned above, a Cor- 

g | os, 


Ine inhabitants: and they were eſtabliſhed for the 


er 10 Fc purpoſes as a ſtanding body of forces are 
refore ept up in any nation to defend it from invaſions; 
ar uk e ſupport the rights and prerogatives of the 
nearly Nrown, and to ſecure the liberty and property of 


he people. 


er0es; pilletting them upon the country, from All-hal- 
ple do w-tide, to the month of May, which was the 
s hcl WS inter ſcaſon 3 during the other part of the year 
nes 1 hcy were obliged to fiſh-and to hunt, and find 
ration, roviſions for themſelves. But they were confined. 


o perform their military exerciſe, and to be under 
iſcipline. The officers were enjoined not to op- 


e ther refs, but to defend the inhabitants, from the at- 
table empts of thieves and robbers ; and to promote 
. he peace and happineſs of the people. It was 
» (00 heir duty to quell all riots and inſurrections; to 
ider aiſe fines, and ſecure forfeited eſtates for the uſe 


f the king; to enquire into and ſuppreſs all ſe- 
litious and traiterous practices in the beginning; 


havuggend to appear in arms when any occaſions of the 
II p. Te: required. | 1 

_ * For theſe ſervices they were allowed a regular 
18 fr 


pay, as the princes of Europe at this day main- 
ain their armies: for though this militia had no 


n a wel pay from -the kings of Ireland, but when they 
rchs were in winter quarters, from All-hallow-tide, , to 
er Wa) 


the month of May, yet, as was obſerved before, 
hey had the privilege for the other part of the 
year, to fiſh and fowl for their ſupport, which 


of what they killed they ate, and the ſkins they 
al liberty to ſell, which afforded a good price. 

The method of dreſſing their meat was very 
particular; for when they had had ſucceſs in hunt- 
ing, it was their cuſtom in the forenoon, to ſend 
their huntſman, with what they had killed, to a 
1 Proper 


HIS rofl or ia 


The way of ſubſiſting theſe troops, was by 


was equivalent to their ſettled pay; for the fleſh 
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proper place, where there was plenty of wood and 
water; here they kindled great fires, into which 
their way was to throw a number of large ſtone, 
where they were to eontinue till they were red-hot, 
then they apphed themſelves to dig two great pits 
in the earth, into one of which, upon the bottom, 


. they uſed to lay fome of thefe hot ſtones, as: 


pavement, upon them they would place the ray 
fleſh, bound up m hard green fedge or bull-ruſhe, 
over theſe bundles was fixed another layer of het 
ſtones, then a quantity of fleſh 3 and this method 
was ebſcrved till the pit was full. In this manner 
their fleſh was fodder, or ftewed till it was fit to 
eat, and then they uncovered” it; and when the 
Hole was emptied they began their meal. This 
Iriſh militia, it muſt be obſerved, never ate but 
once in four and twenty hours; and their meal 
time was always in the evening, When they had 
a mind to alter their diet, inftead of ſtewing their 
meat, as we have before mentioned, they would 
roaſt ir before theſe fires, and make it palatable 
and wholefome. 5 

And as an undiſputed evidence of theſe fires, 
the marks of them continue deep in the earth, in 
many places of the iſland to this day; for they 
were very large, and burned exceeding fierce, and 
the impreffion they left is now to be met with many 


feet deep in the ground. When any huſbandmai,' 


in Ireland turns up with his plow any black 
burnt earth, he immediately knows the occaſion of 
it; and the foil of that colour is known with great 
propriety, by the name of Fulacht Fion, to thi 
time. 7 

When the Iriſh militia came to theſe fires, b 
dreſs their meat, before they went to eat, the) 
would ſtrip themſelves to their ſhirts, which they 


riet! round about their middles, and go into the 


other pit, dug in the ground, which was very m_ 
| | at 


5 
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od and nd filled with water. Here they would waſh their 


which WWcads and necks, and other parts of their bodies, 
ſtones, ill they had cleanſed themſelves from the ſweat 
d-hot; nd duit occaſioned by their hunting. And this 
at Pits uſtom was very wholeſome and retreſhing ; for 


ottom, 


„ as a bey had forgot all their fatigue, and became as 


ie ray prightly and active as when they began their ſpore 
ruſhes, n the morning. When they were perfectly clean, 
of hot hey would put an their cloaths, and begin the 
nethod neal. ; „ 5 

nanner I After they had eaten, they would apply them- 
fit to ves to build huts and tents; where they made 
en the beir beds, and deſigned to repoſe themſelves for 


This 


he following night : theſe beds were compoſed and 
te but 


ad out with great exactneſs. They cut down 


meal. ranches of trees, which they placed next the 
y hat round, upon theſe was laid a quantity of dry 
g their noſs, and upon the top of all was ſtrewed a 
would {Wundle of green ruſhes, which made a very com- 


latabe Wnodious lodging: theſe beds in the ancient 


anuſcripts are called the three beds of the Iriſh 


| fires, mlitia. 1 8 

th, in The con ſtant number of theſe ſtanding forces, that 

r they Nere quartered upon the kingdom of Ireland, was 

e, and bree battalions, each battalion conſiſting of three 
many ¶ouſand able men. But this was the eſtabliſhment 

dmai, Maly in time of peace, when there was no diſturb- 
black WWnce at home, or any fear or apprehenſion from 

ſon of road; but if there were any public diſcontents, 

1 great Br any apprehenſions of a rebellion, or a conſpi- 


to this icy, if there aroſe any conteſts between the king 
i his nobility, or the king found himſelf under 


res, 0 ncceſſity to tranſport a body of troops into Scot- 
they Bin, to aſſiſt the Dalriadas; or upon any ſurprize, 

1 the} . difficulties of the ſtate, Fin encreaſed his forces 

o the h the number of ſeven battalions, which was 
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hey would rub their limbs and their joints, till 
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ſtrength ſufficient to aſſiſt his friends the Dalriacaif Laws 
in Scotland ; and to defend the kingdom of lx 3 
land from the attacks of domeſtic or foreign en * 
mies. | | | 
le has been obſerved, that Fin was the con aff 
mander in chief of the Iriſh militia, but he hy es 
ſeveral inferior officers who in their degrees exe; 3 
ciſed an authority under him by his commiſſion, ne 
Every battalion or legion was commanded by! . 
colonel; every hundred men were under the con Wa 
duct of a captain; an officer in the Nature of! "Joh 
lieutenant, had fifty under him; and. a ſerjeant, as 
L ſembling the Decurio of the Romans, was ſet one land 
five and twenty: but with an hundred of the his en 
_ militia, when drawn out by ten in a rank, then he we 
was an officer appointed over every ten of then ts” 
commonly called the commander of ten: at Ps 
therefore when the chronicles of Ireland make me Le 
tion of Fir Comhlan Cead, or Fir Comhla Vip © 
Caoguid, (which ſignifies a man able to enge gregat 
with a hundred, and another to fight with fit Mu 
It is not to be underſtood, as if the firſt were ab 1 
to encounter an hundred himſelf, and conqut family 
them with his own hand, or the other had c0 that 1 
rage to engage with fifty, and come off 1 Trey" 
tory ; the meaning is, that ſuch an officer had tit b 
command of an hundred men, with whom his fell 
would fight hand to hand, with the ſame 1 8 juſtice, 
of enemies; and that an officer, who had a New 
under him, would engage with any fifty that 1 litia {þ 
poſed him, with their commander at the head « for any 
mn. ES8 Ft 1 mY The 
Every ſoldier that was received into the mi e. a 
of Ircland by Fin, was obliged before he „„ 
rolled, to ſubſcribe to the following articles: / comm 
firft, that when he was diſpoſed to marry, ne wo twelve 


not follow the mercenary cuſtom of . 
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We portion with a wife; but without regard to her 


tortune, he mould chuſe a woman for her virtue, 
her courteſy, and good manners. The ſecond, 
that he would never offer violence to a woman ; 
or attempt to raviſh her. The third, that he 
would be charitable, and relieve the poor, who 
deſired meat or drink, as far as his abilities would 
permit. 
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other nation, that ſet upon him, and offered to 
fight with him. | 


It muſt not be ſuppoſed that every perſon who 


was willing to be enliſted in the militia of Ire- 
land would be accepted; for Fin was very ſtrict in 
his enquiry, and obſerved theſe rules in filling up 
the number of his troops ; which were exactly fol- 
lowed by his ſucceſſors in command, when they 
had occaſion to recruit their forces. | 

He ordained therefore, That no perſon ſhould 
be enliſted, or received into the ſervice in the con- 
gregation or aſſembly of Viſneach, or in the cele- 
brated fair of Tailtean or at Feas Teambrach, unleſs 
his father and mother, and all the relations of his 
family would. ſtipulate and give proper ſecurity, 
that not one of them ſhould attempt to revenge 
his death upon the perſon that ſlew him, but 
leave the affair of his death wholly in the hands of 


his fellow ſoldiers, who would take care to do him 


juſtice, as the caſe required; and it was ordained 
likewiſe, that the relations of a ſoldier of this mi- 
litia ſhould not receive any damage or reproach 
for any miſbehaviour committed by him: 

The ſecond qualification for admittance into 


theſe ſtanding forces, was, that no one ſhould be 


received unleſs he had a poetical genius, and could 
compoſe verſes; and was well acquainted with the 
twelve books of poetry. | 55 


| The fourth, that he would not turn his 
back, or refuſe to fight with nine men of any 


„ The. 
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The third condition was, that he ſhould h The 
Kantel maſter of his weapons, and able to defeni he hon 
imſelf againſt all attacks: and to prove h bat w. 
dexterity in the management of his arms, li ugh a: 
was placed in a plain field, encompaſſed with grem df his 
ſedge, that reached above the knee. He was »|{Miſower t 
have a target by him, and a hazel ſtake in li The 
hand, of the length of a man's arm. Then nie {ithout 
experienced ſoldiers of the militia were drawn out, born © 
and appointed to ſtand at the diftance of nin The 
ridges of land from him, and to throw all their j. Math of 
velins at him at once; if he had the ſkill with hi ing, 
target and ſtake to defend himſelf, and come of Hfficer o 
unhurt, he was admitted into the ſervice; but if or adn 
he had the misfortune to be wounded by one of Wo long 
thoſe javelins, he was rejected, as unqualified, and itia of 
turned off with reproach. ountry 
A fourth qualification was, that he ſhould ru Hnemies 
well, and in his flight defend himſelf from his ere. Such 
mies; and to make a trial of his activity, he had s of t. 
his hair plaited, and was obliged to run through omhal, 
a wood, with all the militia purſuing him, and if allt 
was allowed but the breadth of a tree before the reſt, e deter 
at his ſetting out: if he was overtaken in the chace, Miicity, w 
or received a wound before he ran through the s; an 
wood, he was refuſed, as too ſluggiſh to fight with Wi and of 
honour among thoſe valiant troops. llia, yet 
It was required in the fifth place, that whoever MH vered 
was a candidate for admiſſion into the militia ſhould t appea 
have a ſtrong arm, and hold his weapons fleady, ms ag 
and if it was obſerved that his hands ſhook, he wa nſtirutio 
rejected. Iuch kin, 
The ſixth requiſite was, that when he ran numberle 
through the wood his hair ſhould continue tied up Nie molt 
during the chece; ; if it fell looſe he could not be eangerou 
recewed, man or ſe 
The teventh qualification was to be ſa ſwift and N buſe ir. 
light as not to break a rotten ſtick by treading ſo much 


krve, an 


upon it. 


The 


1d LW The cighth condition was, that none ſhould have 


lefen ne honour of being enrolled among the Iriſh militia 


e hit was not ſo active as to leap over a tree as 


„ k igh as his forehead; or could not by the agility 
green f his body, ſtoop eaſily under a tree that was 
23 Power than his knees. LE 

in h The ninth condition required was, that he could, 
nin ichour ſtopping or leſſening his ſpeed, draw a 
1 Out, horn out of his foot. | 


„ 


" nin The tenth and laſt qualification was to take an 
ir . Math of allegiance, to be true and faithful to the 
th hs Wing, and an oath of fidelity to the commanding 


e of Mffcer of the army. Theſe were the terms required 


ut if or admiſſion among theſe brave troops; which 
ne d long as they were exactly inſiſted upon, the mi- 
„ and ita of Ireland were an invincible defence to their 
| ountry; and were a terror to rebels at home, and 
d run nemies abroad.“ — 


ene. Such is the deſcription that is handed down to 


e had s of the militia, commanded by Fin, the ſon of 
ouoh omhal, a body of warriors-well calculated indeed 
| and if all that is told us may be depended upon) for 
> reſt, Nhe defence of their country, in thoſe times of ſimp- 
hace, Micity, where each man depended on his ſingle prow- 
h the W's; and where the whole muſt have formed a 
with and of heroes. — Though theſe were called a mi- 

4, yet as Keating obſerves, they ſeem to have 


ont anſwered the purpoſes of a ſtanding army, and if 


zould t appears that they have ſometimes turned their 
eady, ms againſt their prince, yet were they by their 
- was nſtitution at the diſpoſal of the monarch ;—and of 

ſuch kinds of rebellions, hiſtory furniſhes us with 


ran amberleſs inſtances among the ſtanding armies of 
d up Nie moſt arbitrary kings; events which prove how 
ot be Nangerous it is to truſt power in the hands of any 
man or ſet of men, ſo prone are the beſt of us to 
and -Þuic ir. —A leſſon to caution princes not to truſt 
ding o much to any who have intereſts of their own ta 


krve, and inſtru them that military force alone 
| 15 
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11 
is but a poor ſafeguard whereon to rely for ſecuii F 
Hut it is now time to diſmiſs this ſubject, and u ies 


ren: fume the thread of the hiſtory. | 

Srabtine. The two Mac Conns being ſlain, the ſon of Cu 

A. B. bry Liffechar, of the old Hermonian line, ſucceedd 
*97* to the throne. The name of this prince wu 


appel 
cha 
„ 
The p! 


Fiacha Srabtine. He married the daughter of 1M... 1c 

prince of Wales, by whom he had a ſon call bar ti 

ul Muredach Tireach, a prince who diſcovered an eah Alte: 
1 genius for military atchievements, in conſequene a grca 
of which his father made him his general, under 
= beſides eſtabliſhed him as provincial king of C think 
i naught. Muredach was a prince of merit, bao 
"% he was a favourite—Monarchs ſhould have no f Piacha 
0 vourites, it is a weakneſs they ought to be abor chery, 
4 indulging. —Muredach was a king-—but kings bels ba 
bi not beyond the power of malice. — The paruculz bels; 
Wy, honours done him by his father, attracted the e &1f 0a 
4 of many turbulent and ſeditious men, and gar Im 
j them a ſeeming occaſion to vent their complains Ml of Car 
9 | and talk loudly of imaginary grievances, —Fin the ki, 
b had reigned thirty years; but he had not ſpen fruit o 
them in bloodſhed, and in vain” attempts to co-B ther ſpa 
quer neighbouring ſtates and provinces. He dt For 
5 lighted in peace, but the misfortune was, that h ther a 
0 ſubjects delighted in tumults. The family of of that 
Collas, his brother's ſons, taking advantage of . ufyryer 

diſpoſition of the people, reſolved out of envy the for 

Muredach to ſacrifice both him and his father brother 

Theſe Collas had formerly offered ſome indignim to take 

to the prince, and as, according to the old pM mother 

verbial maxim, The aggreſſors never forgive. ſo ful po 

little ſoever Muredach might reſent their ms oO 

theſe his kinſmen could never be at reſt, nor th elcctior 

themſelves either happy or ſafe, till by deſtro! Bein 

ing the monarch, they might have it in their pot Wh u 

| Vichin 


to debar his heir from the ſucceſſion. , 
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As the moſt peaceably diſpoſed kings are ſome- 
imes obliged to make warlike preparations, ſo it 
appened at this time that there was occaſion for 
acha to ſend a ſtrong body of troops into Mun- 
er, under the command of his fon Muredach. 
Urhe prince ſucceeding in his expedition, returned 


Jaded with ſpoils and trophies. But the king at 


hat time lying encamped with another army near 
ailtean, the Collas, who had already brought 
a great number of their followers into the field, 


Wunder a pretence of joining him, began now to 


think of turning their arms againſt their maſter, 
whom they intended to ſurprize in his camp. 
Fiacha was early enough advertiſed of their trea- 

chery, to draw out his forces, and give the re- 

bels battle: victory however declared for the re- 
bels; the monarch's army was defeated, and him- 

ſelf ſlain in the action. 

Immediately upon this victory, Colla Vais, ſon con vais 
of Carbry Liffechar, was proclaimed monarch of "AD. 
the kingdom, but he retained that dignity, the 337 
fruit of his treachery, for no longer à term than 
the ſpace of four year:: 

For Muredach, who had all along kept toge- 
ther a band of brave and loyal ſoldiers, at the end 
of that term increaſing his forces, attacked the 
uſurper with great fury, and the uſual ſucceſs of 
the former attending him, Colla Vais,. and his two 
brothers were driven out of Ireland, and obliged 
to take ſhelter in Albannia, of which country their 
mother was a native: leaving Muredach in peace- 
ful poſſeſſion of a throne, to which he had the 
treble claim of hereditary right, of conqueſt, and 
election. he; Br 

Being thus eſtabliſhed in his kingdom, Mure-,, _. 
dach uſed every means to make his people happy. A. B. 
Within three years after their baniſhment, the Col- 231 
las, who had behaved themſelves fo unworthily, 

return- 
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returning from Albania, marched to the king's pp 
lace, and put themſelves into his power, but he 
whether from his natural clemency, or from th 
fear of old predictions, not only pardoned them li 
father's death, but after making trial of their ſu 
cerity, advanced them to poſts of truſt and bo 
nour in his army.—Yet, as theſe poſts were not v 
be continued to their deſcendants, and each d 


adviſed them as a friend, according to the mar cher in 
ner of thoſe days, to go in queſt of ſome ſettle. _ 
er the 


ment, which might prove beneficial to' their poſte 
rity ; promiſing at the ſame time to furniſh then 
with a body of troops, ſufficient for enabling then 
to undertake ſuch an enterprize. 

As we have ſeen that theſe Collas were amb 
tious men, and fond of military exploits, we need 
not wonder to find them now ſeeking out pretext 
to invade the neighbouring dominions. The mo. 


e royal 
„ithout 

are the 
But w 
a kin 
uredac 


fe, bel 


narch had promited to furniſh them with forces; olbach. 
and they were reſolved not to be backward in em. f this 
ploying them. After ſome conſultation, there. brought 
fore, it was agreed upon that theſe reſtleſs princes lude th. 
ſhould invade Ulſter, on pretence of the affront emplain 


that, about a century before, the king of that {'* abſen 


province had put upon Cormac, the jon of Art, krvction. 
from whom they were lineally deſcended, Unjut We m 
as ſuch a pretence was, it was no ſooner thought s 2V* 

pf a prec 


on than the projectors made the greateſt prepars- 


tions to put it into execution, drawing together a onarch 
body of troops out of Connaught, who were o death, 
ſtrengthened by the aſſiſtance chearfully given by .“ it 2 
Muredach, that prince furniſhing his kinſmen with hers bro 
ſeven thouſand men, whom, as it ſhould ſeem by the ertain 
ſequel of the hiſtory, he would have done better if och a p 
he had kept at home, to anſwer his own exigen- . 
cies. ; | ne | ls prop 

But dach, wh 
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j merly had with his father; and the Iriſh wr ere at! 
1 aſſure us that it really had. Hence we ſee th zan die 
„ king conferring poſts upon them, on the ox un ſiſte 
g hand; whilſt, on the other, he was ſeeking th To t 
ö firſt opportunity to remove them from his preſence Ol thi 
. This was indeed a high ſtrain of policy, to wid e mou 
8 he ſacrificed humanity and juſtice; and thought ilitary 
ul not neceſſary to believe that his fall was a judgmeii cours 
. ſent from Heaven upon him, in conſequence ot ere m. 

1 violation of theſe principles, for the emolumen ours; 
*if of his father's murderers, yet we may juſtly chf nam 
7 clude that while the king thought he refined upa linor, 
= politics, he tranſgreſſed the maxims of prudenc he deſce 
= in thus truſting theſe Collas with his army; “ Lrela 
7 the event accordingly proved that he did fo, ſna e ot 
Þ from what motive ſoever Colbach was ſtimulatd In th 
10 to deſtroy him, the abſence of ſo many of hy nonarch 
th troops muſt have proved the rebel's greateſt c the 
"£4 couragement. Th. a jur 
4 _ Colbach was the ſon of Cruin Badhraſi, and & vell as 
4 | ſcended from the line of Ir: having flain. Mum Cuthwar 
1 dach, he ſet himſelf up for monarch, reigned on with thi 
4a 1 and was flain by Achy Moimedin. = ranſpor 
jr enn. This Achy was the ſon of Muredach, and con- Armoric 
9 6 ſequently of the line of Heremon ; he had a iv tiurph 
4 named Niall, by a Welch princeſs; and after a rein 
1 of eight years, he died at the royal palace of I ,, ... 
5 rah. | Er \ by Fe, 
i a. p. Crimthan, of the line of Heber Fionn, fu" ** bits 
. Tre. ceeded him. He is ſaid to have been a prince d bn 
1 | amazing military proweſs. —The Iriſh record, tha 3 
| he made expeditions into Gaul and Britain, and w It dere 
to tained tribute, and brought away plunder fn ini; wy 
1 both provinces; but this is a matter not veg., ben 
: likely. That Crimthan made expeditions ff «im; 
2 Britain may well be allowed; but according to the Cc mould 
. correſponding periods of hiſtory, we find that th wer oy 


this determi 
in actual po! 
Nrnment, W 


Picts, whole ally he muſt have been in this wil, 
wel 


- 


name of Scotia Major. 


; - 


n. a junction with the 


In this reign an event is related 
by Keating, which is ſo uncommon 
in the hiſtory of nations, that it 
lems to deſerve ſome notice, It is 
this: the monarch Crimthan be- 
ſtowed the kingdom of Munſter 
upon Connal Rachluath, who had 
len educated with bim; but Core, 
ho was the rightful heir, thinking 
himſelf aggrieved, complained of 
tc innovation; whereupon Conall 
referred it to arbritration, when it 
vas determined by the umpire, that 
Core ſhould polieſs the kingdom au- 
mag life, but that at his death it ould 
delcend to Conall, or his heir. On 
this determination Conall, though 
in actual poſſeſſion, reſigned the go- 
Mrnuent, waiting patiently, till, on 


after happened. 
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re at that time repulſed by the Romans. Crum- 
in died by poiſon, adminiſtered 


to him by his 


To this monarch ſucceeded Niall, ſurnamed 
ot the nine hoſtages; who almoſt as ſoon as 
« mounted the throne, began to be impatient for 
litary fame. He. is faid to haye brought over 
ccours to the Dalriadas planted in Britain, who 
ere much oppreſſed by the Picts, their neigh- 
hours; and in his time (ſay the Iriſh writers) was 
thc name of Albania exchanged for that of Scotia 
linor, in order to preſerve the remembrance of 
he deſcent of its firſt inhabitants, from the natives 
ff Ireland, which iſle was 


diſtinguiſhed by the 


In the ninth year of the reign of Niall, that 
nonarch went over at the head of a great army, 
nto the northern parts of Britain, where entering 
people of the country, as 
ell as with the Pitts themſelves, they marched 
ſouthward, carrying devaſtation and deſtruction 
vith them wherever they, caine. 
ranſported his victorious army to the coaſt of 
Armorica, or Bretagne, from whence they returned 
triunphant and laden with ſpoils, meeting with 


After this, he 


„ ue 


the death of Core, it ſhould devolve 


to him again, an event which ſoon 
It is added, that 
this behaviour of bis ſo much en- 
deared him to Crimthan, that he be- 
ſtowed the higheſt honour upon him, 
delivering up his hoſtages of the war 
to him, and truſting him in every 


particular; © relying (ſays Keating) 


upon the integrity of 'a prince, who 
delivered up the poſſeſſion of a crown 
that he was able to defend, tor na 
other reaſon but becauſe he had no 
right to it,” ---'Vaking theſe-circum- 
ſtances as they are related, this Con- 
nall ſeems to be one of the greateſt 
worthies we meet with in che Iriih 
hiſtory, | Þ 
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little oppoſition from an enemy not prepared vu 
receive them; for now the Roman force began t 
roll back: upon: itſelf, and that unweildy empin 
felt the firſt fymptons of its approaching difloly. 
tion, in the ravages committed upon its pro. 
VINCES, F. eee: T . 17 
Amongſt the prey which the Iriſh brought from Ml 
Armorica, were two hundred young children; 
Patrick, afterwards the great teacher of the Iriſh, 
is ſaid to have been one of theſe, and by 
means of this invaſion, to have become firſt ac. 
quainted with the country, when he was carried 
thither captive, at ſixteen years of age. But Niall, 
who took this young Chriſtian, lived not to fee 
the effects of his ſucceſs. —The Iriſh hiſtorians in- 
form us, that this monarch fluſhed with his ſuc. 


ceſs, reſolved upon another expedition to Armo: te 
rica, having concerted meaſures in ſuch a manner a Mil <<< 
the general of the Dalriadas, that embarking on ang; 
board his tranſports, which a fair wind conveyed 5 
bo Gaul, the Iriſh and Scotch armies met on the f gg! 
banks of the river Loire, where they renewed their Wl aid 
hoſtilities inſt the natives, who being unable 1 
to e chk united forces, fled from them port 
like a flock of ſheep, ſeeking refuge in their dos Ol 
woods and faſtneſſes, and leaving their habitations EM 
and effects to the mercy of the cruel invaders: - 1 


But while Niall was glorying in this ſeene of ruin 15 

and deſolation, he was ſuddenly cut ſhort in the ry be 
midſt of his career, by a death that he leaſt ex: he * 
„„ 2 ͤ Re re 
The ſon of a king of Leinſter, at Niall's fit I * 43 
acceſſion to the throne, had taken it into his head 3 5 


to poſſeſs himſelf of the royal palace of Tarah; the lit 

becauſe the monarch made no ule of it. And he eo p 
had abſolutely octupied it for ſeven days before 0 1 
this piece of inſolence was made known to Niall, hs | 
which, however, as ſoon as he had received intelli- fetulane 


| gence 
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" "WWcnce of, he commanded him, but in vain, to re- 
qui, and ſome ſkirmi hes paſſed between their 
Paw followers before the monarch could regain the 


poſſeſſion of his right. This prince of Leinſter 


lity, while he was feaſting at his. father's houſe z 


Ih after which, dreading the ill conſequences of his 
* deeds, he fled firſt to Scotland, and from thence 
E J made his way over to Gaul, where Niall now lay with 
wy his victorious army : having enliſted himſelf under 
Niall the banners of Gabran, the Scottiſh chief, who 
£ c made no difficulty of receiving him among kis war- 
* = WT riors ; and this chief beſides ſolicited Niall to re- 
2 ſtore him to his favour, but that monarch was ſo 
ne irritated againſt him that he would not hear of a 
reconciliation. Though the prince had indeed 
der u even juſt cauſe of reſentment, yet he could not 
A « but hate the perſon reſenting, and ſuch was his 


theit ſatisfy the inveterate hatred he had conceived 


opportunity while the troops were abroad fora- 
ging one day, he took the covert of a grove, and 


- 0s upon the banks of the river Loire; The ſhaft 
3 with a mortal wound he fell, and with him fell 


er dle hopes of both arnlies, who, as if he had been 
te foul of their undertakings, loſt all courage, 


art and preſently returned home, leaving the con- 


queſts they had meditated, and delivering the na- 
TH IE from the terrors of their arms. Thus ended 
ui e life of the hero Niall, who is not the only 
fore prince that is recorded in hiſtory to have fallen in 
by the midſt of his glory, the ſacrifice of ill-ſpirted' 


tiall , f . = : 5 
5 petulance, and private animoſity. oY, 
telli- * P : | ty > | Dathy, 


ad beſides maliciouſly ſlain the ſon of Niall's fa- 
7ourite druid, in violation of the laws of hoſpita- 


wretched diſpoſition, that nothing but blood could 
againſt this warrior king. Watching therefore an 


ſhot an arrow at Niall, as he was ſitting careleſſy 


was but too well directed, it pierced the monarch 


1 J 


1 


A. D. 
305. 
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Dathy, who was of the line of Heremon, fo 
of Achy Moimodin, ſucceeded Niall in the mo- 
narchy, which he held for twenty-three 

The Iriſh writers ſay, he alſo had foreign war, 
in which he was fucceſsful, but received his death 


by a ſtroke of lightning, at the foot of the Alps; 


from whence his ſoldiers brought away his body, 
and gave it burial. in his own country. —And this 
is all that ſtands recorded of this prince, who wat 


the laſt of the pagan monarchs of Ireland 


Though we are now arrived at the end of thoſe 


f. periods which modern critics have termed fabulous, 


Though the moſt ſcrupulous of them will allow that 
ſome knowlege of the affairs of the Iriſh fince theit 
converſion to Chriſtianity, may be obtained from 
hiſtorical records; at the ſame time they 


but own that the monkiſh times had their fa 


ter. have never been reckoned, by people of any 
judgment, to be admitted as impeachments of 


bles as well as thoſe of Heathen 2 
though of a different nature yet theſe lat 


hiſtorical facts; if they were, what muſt become 


of the hiſtory of many of the nations of Europe? 


They muſt no longer be read or regarded. « | 

I have already given the reader the heads of 
what has been generally advanced againſt the 
probability of the Milefian expedition; I wi 
now only deſire him to take a retroſpe& of the 
regular ſeries of events, and the almoſt uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of kings of that race, from the 
time of Heremon, to the period J ani treating of, 
and then let him judge for himſelf, even interſperſed 
as it is in ſome places with fables, whether this 
hiſtory looks like a mere work of invention. 
The number of monarchs, of whom it is only 
recorded, that they reigned ſo many years, and 


were ſlain 3 the number of others, of whom diſ- 


honourable actions are recorded; the correſpond 
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ing laws and inſtitutions of the different kings, 
and the progreſs of their military ſubjects, all theſe 
place the ſtamp of truth upon the al rela- 
tion of the facts, however varied by different 
pens, however obſcured by the clouds of ſuper- 
ſtition, or diſguiſed by the colouring of fiction. 
T have related ſome of the fables blended with 
he hiſtory of thoſe days; in the notes, whilſt in 
the text the incidents ſtand ſimply as they appear 
to have happened, by which means a proper 
judgement may be formed of the truth, and ſome 
kind of ſtandard aſcertained, whereby to deter- 
mine how. far ancient ſtory is to be relied upon. 
So it is not a vain tafk to which I invite thoſe who 
peruſe this work, ſince I have hereby given them 
every aſſiſtance in my power to diſtinguiſh truth 
from falſhood, and to acquire that habit of judgin 
for themſelves, which ought to be the end of = 4 
mg in general, and which cannot but delight the 
genius, whilſt. it improves the underſtanding. 

But as the moſt enlivened wits, and the moſt 
refined talents are ever uſeleſs to the partial man. 
| cannot conclude this book better than by warning 
my readers againſt thoſe national andparty prejudices 
which are but too prevalent bog us. To which 
purpoſe I muſt obſerve, That thoſe who, fraught 
ith ſuch notions, attempt the reading of works 
of this kind, will ever find their labour loſt; 
and he who is not © a citizen of the world,” 
muſt never expect to improve by reading the hiſ- 


ory of any particular country. 
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— 4:3. of Laogary, the ſon of Niall, of the nine hoſts 
os. ges, Who ſucceeded to the throne of his father, 

and on the news of his death, was elected mo- 


. narch. Nevertheleſs, it appears that there wel 
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are informed of tour ſaints, by name, who lived 
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TE. are now arrived (as has been obſerved) 

at that period of Iriſh hiſtory, which cniic 
generally allow may be depended upon : which 
is the great æra of the miſſion of St. Patrick, 
by whoſe preaching Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed 
in the iſland, and who has, on that account, been 
termed the great apoſtle of Ireland.  _ 
This remarkable event happened in the reign 


Chriſtians in Ireland before Laogary's time, though 
the whole iſland did not profeſs that faith. We 
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in an earlier period, but -it was not till the third' 
year of king Laogary, that Palladius (who' may 
not improperly be ſtyled the precurſor of St. Pa- 
trick) arrived in that country; who, however, 
was expreſly ſent to the believers. -» With this Pal- 
ladius came twelve coadjutors, and all arriving in 
Leinſter, gained proſelytes, and founded there three 
churches ; but meeting with a violent oppoſition, / 
from the pagan inhabitants, the biſhop, as he was 
called, quitted the land, and purſuing the ſame 
laudable intention in North Britain, he died 
among the Picts, and thus ended his labours. 
Patrick having, in all probability, heard of the 
ill ſucceſs of this miſſion, warmed with a holy 
zeal, reſolved to make an attempt of the ſame 
nature himſelf, and having been conſecrated for 
that purpoſe, ſet out firſt for Britain, where he 
preached but a few days; and afterwards paſſing 
over the Itiſn ſea, arrived in ſafety at Wicklow; 
—having advanced into the country, he made a 
beginning of his apoſtleſhip, by converting a 
prince who was de ended from the monarch 
Cormac; but Nath, a pagan chief, who had been 
the chief inſtrument of defeating the good inten- 
tions of Palladius, hearing of the ſucceſs of Pa- 
trick, oppoſed him as much as poſſible, and after 
ſome time, a ſtrong body of the pagans fell on him, 
and obliged him and his followers to reimbark.— 
From thence, however, inſtead of returning to Rome 
or Britain, he ſailed to an iſland on the coaſt of the 
county of Dublin, and from thence proceeded to 
that part of Ulſter called Ullagh, where the 
Chriſtians being taken for pirates, were all appre- 
hended, and carried before a chief named Dichu. 
The conſequence was, that Dichu was not 
only convinced of his miſtake, but alſo made a 
proſelyte by the preaching of St. Patrick: and 
irom this time forward the affairs of the Chriſtians 
| H 3 ſucceeded 7 
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ſucceeded in the iſland. At length the miſſions 
ries came to the royal ſeat of Tarah, and ther 
converted the monarch and his whole court K 
almoſt unneceſſary to take notice, that 'accord 
ing to the notions of the writers who have . 
corded thefe events, ſuch things could not by 
brought ta paſs without miracles, and therefor 
they have not been ſparing of them upon thi 
_ occaſion; but as that great miracle of all- I 
freeing the country from venomous animali, is in 1 bis ff 
manner given up by the moft ſenſible even of the WI chang 
Romijſh communion, it would be ridiculous her doubt 
to dwell upon inferior ones, which ſeem ony i which 
calculated to ornament and embelliſh the relation mac) 
of this ſaint's extraordinary miſſion— 

About ten years after his arrival, Patrick found. the pr 
ed a biſhop's fee at Clogher, but ſurrendered it neceſſt 
to one Mac Curtin, who was always reckoned the t cor 
firſt biſhop of that ſee ; and two years after . Vetous 
moving 10 Ardmagh, he reſolved to make that the MI but at 
metropolitan ſee of Ireland, laying out a large city WW ported 
there, and eſtabliſhing public ſchools, and ſem 10 *<1- 
naries of learning, —T hen he went over to Britain have re 
from whence he returned with no leſs than thir for th 
holy men, whom he conſtituted biſhops in Ireland regard 
The year after his return, he viſited his ſee of ſcribed 
Ardmagh, and held a ſynad there, and afterwards WW and mi 
having converted the people of Munſter, he did WM belo 
the fame in that province, but had ſome difficulty T 
to prevail on certain biſhops, conſecrated at Rome | 
before his arrival, to ſubmit to him as primate.» 22 
However, at length, the breach was healed up, FE St. k 
out of regard to his great zeal, and the ſingular WF ne fand 

ſucceſs of his labours.— But in all theſe tranſac- WW Lure. 
tions we do not find the pope interfering it a. 02,9 
ther appears that St. Patrick acted as patron and be face 
patriarch of his own church. — And we farther I fin 
read, that the Iriſh biſhops went on conſecrating I ©*4 niner 
| WES 85 7 Olle 
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pe, ſeven 


hundred years afterwards,. brought four palls thi- 


t time unknown 


| ther chere, till a certain legate of the po 

rt. —l 5 

cord. ther, a cuſtom which was till ä 
ve ro tin Ireland. — After a ſeven years reſidence in Mun- 
10t be ſter, Patrick left that province, and returned again 
erefore 

n this WY his return thither reſigned the ſee of Ard- 


changes, 


vetous of 
but as I h 


% 


ty years aſter the birth of Chriſt, 
that St. Patrick opened his com; 
miſſion in Ireland, which was in 
the fourth year of the reign- of 
Liogaire. He continned in Ireland 
ixrty one years, propagating the 
Chriſtian doctrine, w. th reſolution 
md ſucceſs, which number of years 
being added to the four hundred 
and thirty above, make four hun- 
Ced ninety ons from the beginniag 


* It was four hundred and thir- 


magh to Binen or Benignus, whom he appointed 
his ſucceſſor. —Theſe frequent journeyings and 
as related, among the reſt, have raiſed 
doubts in modern writers, whether the ſuperiority 
which Patrick aſſumed was really and truly a pri- 
macy or not ? — If we give way to conjectures, we 
ſhould be led to imagine with theſe, that as 
the preſence of this great light of the church was 
neceſſary in ſo many places, he would not wiſh 
to confine himſelf to any one; as = was not co- 
money, or worl advantage; 
ave — fond wha ha Bra 105. 
ported by any abſolute proofs, I have rather choſen 
to relate the account as I found it, as far as I 
have related. it at all. But as I have omitted much, 
for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who are curious, in 
regard to the tranſactions of the ſaint, I have tran- 
ſeribed ſome farther particulars concerning his life 
and miſſion, which may be ſeen at large in the note 
below) . Having accompliſhed his deſired end 


oy 


of the Chriſtian ers to the death of; 
that Iriſh apoſtle, who, as we are 
informed, in the accounts of hie 


life was fixty one years preaching 
work- 


the goſpel in the ifland, and 


ing miracles for the confirmation of 
the religion he IS 8 * 

In the reign of Laogaire, | 
of Ireland, Dubthach, the 12 4 
ghair, a t, retained by Fear» 
gut, and Roſa, the ſon of Trichim, 
recommended to St, Patrick the exa- 
mination 
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one another, and that there were no archbiſhops 


to Leinſter, where he ſpent ſix years more, and, on _ 


/ 


Keating, 


104 


by eſtabliſhing Chriſtianity in Ireland, he left thy 


ced age, in the year 491, 
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country, and went to Rome, from whence . 
turning again, he retired to the monaſtery of Sau 


and died in a journey to Ardmagh, in an adyan 


mination of the chronicles and ge- 


nealogies of the kingdom, and ſub- 


mitted them to his correction; but 
the ſaint modeſtly refuſed to act in 


a matter of this importance, upon 


his own judgement, becauſe he was 
not thoroughly acquainted with the 
antiquities of the iſland, and the 
pedigrees 4 
therefore he addreſſed himſelf to 


trick, the plous Binen, and the ju- 


the families; and 


But 


dicious Cairnach; the antiquarias; 
were, Dubthach, Feargus, an 
Roſa.---By this learned committee 
were the the genealogies of the pri- 
cipal families, and the ancient . 
cords of the kingdom carefully en- 
mined, and purged. of all ſpurious 
relations,” and then diſpoſed into the 
archives of the iſland, as a veners 


thorities 


Britons, 
or thei 
places, 

them li 


plunder 
But this 


Yloody 
he Sax 


Laogaire, and deſired him to iſſue ble and authentic collection, whaſe xiſt anc 
cout his royal mandate for a convo- veracity was to. be relied upon, and Q , 
cation of the principal N ot never was queſtioned by future ages, jord in 
torians, and antiquarięs of the king= who called this body of records, the | 
dom, and in writs to expreſs the Great Antiquity, eee in effec 
time and place of their meeting— The annals and records being The 
The king was well pleaſed with the thus peruſed and reformed. by the N 
method, and accordingly ordered out care and learning of this ſelect com- N, Was 
his ſummons; and the moſt emi- mittee, the king by the conſent of romear 
nent of the three profeſſions met, the nobility, ordained that they 
and aſſembled in conyocation. The ſhould be committed to the tru 
ſeveral genealogies and the old re- of the reverend prelates of the 
cords were produced before the con- kingdom, who had them tranſcribe R 
vention, who examined into their in legible characters, and laid up in thorities 0 
authority, with great care and ex- their principal churches for the be be drawn. 
actneſs; but, conſidering the num- neſit of poſterity. There are many Stetty, wh 
ber of the members that compoſed of theſe venerable manuſcripts pre- St, Patric] 
the aſſembly, and the ifficulty and ſerved to the preſent, times, and ſad before 
the time that would be employed, copies of them to be found in the when he 
if every particular perſon were to cuſtody of the curious at this day, fre to go 
read over the whole, and give his Such are the book of Ardmagh, the was hinde 
opinion, it was agreed that a ſelect pſalter of Caſhel, the book of of an ange 
committee of nine ſhould be ap- Clean da Loch, the book calle laſt on t 
pointed, to whom the purgation in the Iriſh language, Leabharnz he was at” 
and amendment of the chronicles Huaidh Chongabhala, the treatiſe of and began 
might be committed, and their cor- Cluain Mac Nois, the book of Fi- magh, de! 
rections ſhould receive a ſanction ontari Cluana Haighneach, the yel- The write 
from the whole aſſembly. The low book of Moliny, the black wick, 1 
nine deputed upon this occaſion, book Molaiga, and ſeveral other an- diſciples, 
were three learned kings, three emi- cient tracts, that relate ta the anti- at Saul, a 
nent prelates, and three of the moſt quities of the kingdom,”---So far ther write 
accompliſhed antiquarians.----=The Keating, as to the tranſactions of nne the 
three kings, Laogaire, the ſon of the ſaint :---Ware, ſpeaking of bit of St. Pa 
Niall, the hero of the nine hoſta- death, proceeds as follows, © All the fixth 
es; Diare, king of Ulſter, and the early Iriſh writers affirm, that fought b 
orc, king of Munſter, - The St. Patrick was buried at Down, aad the 
Chriſtian biſpops were, St. Pa- in Ireland, and it is from ſuch au WW Ter, 


ture apes, 
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But, to return to Laogary;—in the early part of 
is reign, he tranſported a body of troops into 
Britain, to join the Pics, the old allies of the 
riſh, and the junction of the two armies was a 
zonal for war and devaſtation : for immediately on 
s arrival hoſtilities were renewed againſt the 
gritons, who truſted in vain to Severus's wall 
or their defence: it was broken down in many 
places, and the Scots and ga ain, in upon 
them like a deluge, carried o | 
olunder, and after exafting a tribute, withdrew. 
But this irruption was only the beg of thoſe 
Moody wars, which continued ti 


great ſpoil and 


the Saxons in Britain, under the conduct of Hen- 
ziſt and Horſa, who routed the invaders at Stam- 
ord in Lincolnſhire, and by ſuperior force put 


in effectual ſtop 


to their inroads, 


The next war that we find this prince engaged 


n, was commenced for the recovery 


of the Bo- 


omæan tribute, that old bone of contention be- 


thorities only that the truth muſt 


be drawn, Thus the biſhop of 
Stetty, who was contemporary with 
St, Patrick and his diſciples, (as I 
ſaid before) informs us; That 
when he fickened, he had a de- 
fire to go and die at Ardmagh, but 
was hindered by the interpoſition 
of an angel.” . And the ancient ſcho- 
laſt on that writer ſaith, *©* thet 


he was at Saul when he fell ſick, 


and began his journey towards Ard- 
magh, deſiring to be buried there.“ 
The writer of the third life of St. 
Patrick, ſuppoſed to be one of his 
diſciples, affirms © that he fickened 
at Sau}, and died at Down.“ Ano- 
ther writer, ſuppoſed to be St. Ele- 
nne the wiſe, who wrote the life 


of St. Patrick, towards the cloſe of 


the fixth century, relates a battle 
fought between the Airtherians, 


and the Ulidians, concerning the 


Foperty of his body, and concludes 


.gid, is expreſs in that 


_ tween 


that he was buried at Down. So 
in the tripartite lite 


of St. Patrick, aſcribed to him. 
St. Ulſtan, in the life of St. Brid- 
| | ticular ; 
ay is alſo Caſtigoſus, From theſe, 
and many more early authorities, 
we may ſafely conclude to give 
Down the honour of containing his 
remains, with which ſeveral of the 
Engliſh writers alſo agree. And 
Cambrenſis affirms, ** that the bo- 
dies of St, Patrick, St. Bridget, 
and St. Columb, were not only bu- 


ried at Down, but were alſo there 


taken up and tranſlated into ſhrines, 
by John de Courcey, conqueror of 
Ulidia, about the year 1185, and 
to this purpoſe gives us theſe verſes : 
Hi tres in Duno tumulo tumulantur in 


uno, 


5 r 2 . Patricius, atque Columbg 


| the arrival of 


105. 
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tween the province of Leinſter, and the monarg 
of Ireland—Crimthan, who governed Leinſter, g 
fuſed the payment of jt, an engagement enſue: 
the 2 was, that Laogary's army was e 
tirely defeated, and himſelf taken priſoner; ag 
did he obtain his liberty, till he had bound hin 
ſelf by a moſt ſolemn oath never to demand thy 
tribute again as long as he lived. But being 
he made no ſcruple to break his oath, and 20 
cording to the beſt authorities, was flain in baj 
tle, while he was attempting to recover what l 
had ſworn never more to demand.  _ | 
According to others, he was killed by lightning 


_ 

j 

f 
I 
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i | 
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by 
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There is nothing improbable in this relation Was ſtil 
if it were not ſet forth as one of thoſe judgemeni mer age 
which in the early ages people were ſo fond d Lug! 
dealing abroad.— Whicheyer of theſe deaths Lav Wthrone, 
gary met with, it was certainly no more than hn fix b 
deſerved. —But if every one met with his deſeryWvere fl 
here below, it is plain that things would be otherwik them f 
ordered than they are; and it is as plain tha Patrick 
there would be the leſs neceſſity of, and the leb Hin the 
ſtrength of argument for a future ſtate.— I cannꝭ {as ſett 
help remarking here, that the prince whoſe hiſtory ¶erpelled 
I have here related, muſt have profited little by}Mjrctreat | 


his converſion to Chriſtianity, when he expired in being a 
ſo flagrant a breach of its duties. Poſſibly, like ¶ turned 
many other great men. of his time, he contented regained 
himſelf with Believing, and left it to meaner foul {idominio 
to obey its commandments. land. 
Laogary wha reigned thirty five years, was ſuc I Eirk. n 
ceeded by the ſon of Dathy. — 78 guſſes,: 


Oel lien. This prince was named Olliol Molt; and be traction, 
was deſcended from the royal line of Heremon, ¶ compliſl 
who continued to inſiſt upon the tribute the . It is 

claim of which had coſt his provicectin 0 or lriſn wi 
. e 


Fg ; b 
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t was refuſed, and a bloody battle was fought, 
ind as the conſequence was, that the yoke was 
not taken off, it ſhould ſeem that Olliol's 
oops had the advantage. But whatever his 
=. fortune might be in this engagement, it did 
not continue to befriend him when the ſon of 
Laogary, who had been ſet aſide, brought an army 
into the field againſt him, The monarch was de- 
feated and ſlain, and the conqueror reigned in his 
ſtead, —And in his perſon we find the regal fuc- 
eſſion ſtrengthened in the family of Niall, of 
the Heremonian line, inſomuch that the pro- 
incial kings after ee wr} make. any 
great figure in the hiſtory, though the pentarch 
as ſtill nominally preſerved, as it had been in for- 


mer ages. 


1 


throne, we find. him engaged in perpetual war.— 
In fix battles many thouſands of the Iriſh in histime 
were ſlaughtered hy their countrymen ; in one of 
them fell Angus, king of Munſter, whom St. 
Patrick had converted very ſoon after his arrival 
in the country.—In this reign hkewiſe the Dalria- 
das ſettled in North Britain are ſaid to have been 
expelled from thence. by the Picts, and forced to 
retreat to Ireland, where they firſt originated z but 
being affiſted by the provincial kings, they re- 
turned again with a ſuperior force, and not only 
regained their former poſſeſſions, but ſpread their 


dominions more wide in the northern parts * . 
land. Their army was firſt raiſed by the ſon of 


Eirk, namely, the two Ferguſſes, the two An- 
guſſes, and 2 two Lorns, all of Dalriadian ex- 
traction, and famous in thoſe days for many ac- 
compliſhments. PL. and ot RS, 
It is uncertain how Lughad died. One of the 
liſh writers aſſerts, that he| fell by a judgement, 
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for oppoſing St. Patrick; but as it appears thy 

he ſurvive that ſaint above fourteen years, th 

error in chronology would alone be a ſufficien 

cauſe for our rejecting it; ſince we are here left n 

the dark by the writers of hiſtory, we can only ſub. 
ſtitute our own ſuppoſitions, and by advancing 
a conjecture that he died ſuddenly, endeavour t 
account fot the different relations. 

Aſter a conteſt for the throne, (no Roydanu 
being elected) which laſted for five years, th 
grand of Lorn, of the family of Eirk, wh 

ined ſo much glory in their n wats, 
was choſen monarch, 

This prince, named Murketagh, was af, the fs 
ady of Niall the Great : he cagh, the reins of g 
vernment in the midſt of wars and. difturkants; 
* © fought five battles in the ſpace of a'twelvemonth; 
and after a reign of twenty-one years, died a lik 

tural death, _ , 7 
In the mean time his famil great i 
North Britain. His grandfather, aa Lark 
the Scotch ſovereignty, prevailed ſo far as to gt 
himſelf acknowledged king of Albanian Dalriz 
da.—The plans he had laid being perfected in the 
time of hls brother Fergus, who out-lived him, 
the latter is generally eſtcemed as the founder d 
the Scotch monarchy. 
Munde, After Murketagh, Tuathal Maol Garb ſur 
88 cerdeg to the monarchy, who reigned eleven years, 
of whom we can collect little elſe, than that he 
was born, reigned, fought many famous battles 
and, expiring, made way for his jucceſſors. 

It was by the inſtigation of his Roydamna that 
this monarch fell, though the former was related 
to him; but where either ambition or intereſt bor 
ſway, that was not in thoſe days FO: extract 


dinary. 
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Dermod, the ſucceeding. monarch, was Niall's Permod. 
rs, the Wr2ndſon, of the royal line of Heremon, who go- | 
flicenWW'crned the kingdom twenty-two years. —At this 

left ume there were wars between the provincial kings, 

ly ſub Though, excluſive of theſe, a great plague ſuffi- 

rancing _ depopulated the country.—Amongit many 

our to tner engagements, there was one in which the 


[ih monarch was defeated, and obliged to fly for 


damm Ius life, —a misfortune the Iriſh writers attri- 
rs, the WWbuted to his having offended Columb-Kill, one 
x, hof the greateſt ſaints of that age 3 and who makes 
| war; a figure in the annals of their hiſtory,—They 
1 add, that the ſaint removed ſoon after into Nortn 
the fs Britain, where he founded a monaſtery.— After a 
of go reign, which is ſtuffed full of unimportant events 


by Keating, Dermod fell by the ſword, and was 
ſucceeded by the two ſons of Mortough. _ | 
d a m Theſe were Fergus, and Donald, of the fa- A. p. 
ni of Niall.— They reigned but one year, dying ..., 
reat u ſoon after a ſignal victory, which they gained over Pond. 
mpting Wl the king of Munſter, 9 
to ga Achy, the ſon of Daniel, next ſucceeded, who g. and 
Dalris WW aſſociated with him, in the government his un- 
in the cle, Badan. They were both deſcended from the 
d him, Heremonian line. 3 | 8 
der fl Ainmerach, was the next monarch :—after a Aiamersch 
bort reign, he was flain by Fergus Mac Neill, 
b ſuc-W and ſuceceded by ß I ; | 
1 years, Another Badan, - who reigned but one year, and Bada. 
hat be Bl then fell by the hands of two aſſaſſins, of the 
battles, ¶ name of Cuinius.— 3 | 
Hugh, the ſon of Ainmerach, of the Here- Hugh. 
1a that BI monian race, deſcended from Niall, next mounted | 
related Wl the throne, and reigned twenty- ſeven years, du- 
ſt bore WY ring which time we find him employed in making 
xtra: many uſeful ordinances.— This king having called 
| together a ſolemn aſſembly, | reſolved upon redreſ- 
ermoch BY ling ſeveral abuſes, The poets, at that time a 
| | large 


7 rn. . 
TA 
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large body of men, had'drawn his reſenimen 
upon them, he therefore reſolved either to reduc 
and accordingly made ſome wiſe regulations among 


them, which on this occaſion were very 
wanted. | ET RI IRE 


* 


Another object of conſideration at that time 
à certain 
and acknewlege. 
ment, of their deſcent, and the aſſiſtance they had 
fo often received from their mother country, which 


was the refuſal of the Dalriadas to 
ſmall tribute, by way of homage 


ä Hugh reſolved to enforce, 


A third intention of the king was to | 
one Scanlan, a chief of the county of. Offbry, 
who had embezzled the public money of tha 

diſtrict, and to ſet his fon, who was a man ef 
virtue and abilities, in his room, over the pro- 


VINCE. + . 


The aſſembly before which theſe things were 
from ſome reaſons of ſtate ws 
not held at Tarah, as was uſual upon ſuch oc- 


laid, pethaps 


caſions, but at Dromceat.—To this meeting all 


the nobility, chiefs, clergy, and principal gentty, 


were invited, only St. Columb-Kill, whom we 
2 above was not ſummoned to attend 
re. 95 
But Columb-Kill, who had a mind to interfere 
in the debates of this aſſembly, having timely in- 
telligence, choſe to appear there without a ſum- 
mons. Having previouſly withdrawn to Albania, 
he was almoſt naturalized as it were to'the place, 
and had ſet out from thence, though himfelf 
only an abbot, with no leſs than twenty biſhops, 
forty prieſts, fifty religious of different orders, 
and thirty ſtudents in his train, 
With theſe attendants, this extraordinary monk 
landed in Ireland, and advanced directly towards 
Dromceat, where the convention of the ſtates -_ 
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But at the interceſſion of the monarch's y 
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den firting, who were far from being pleaſed at 


the news of his arrival. It is ſaid likewiſe, that 


the queen inſtigated the prince her ſon to collect 
a party of the rabble, who pelted and inſulted the 
ſant and his retinue, as they marched along; 
while the ſaint, in return, proceeded to curſe the 
queen, and the prince, in conſequence of which 
one fell ſick, and the other went mad,—if we 
may believe the monkiſh hiſtorians — © 
ſon, Donald, Columb-Kill, being admitted into 
the king's preſence, made three requeſts ' to him “. 
The firſt was, That he 8 the poets, 
—To which the * teplied, That though 
he meant to baniſh them, it was not out of any 
anger he had conceived againſt that order; but 
on account of. the great number of uſeleſs and 
idle perſons who ſheltered themſelves under it; and 
the hindrance of trade and other 5 
cies they brought upon the people: The ab 
having "noting to yang Is cmtreditiing only 
beſought the king, that he would not entirely 
aboliſh the inftitution ; whereupon they came to 
a compromiſe, by which it was ſo ordered that the 
number of thoſe men ſhould be reduced, and that 
the remainder, upon ſubmitting to a certain teſt 
of their abilities, and to a ſcheme of- govern- 
ment propounded to, them, ſhould have leave 
given them to remain in the iſland, and to follow 
weir pres, 5 
The next requeſt Columb-Kill made was, 
That the chief of Oſſory, who had been im- 
1 priſoned 


He had three reaſons, ſays able to the inhabitants, and being of 
eating, which induced him to ap- a covetous diſpoſition, were a grie- 
point this convention, but the prin- vance inſupportable to the people : 
"pal occafion was to concert proper and upon the account of the privi- 
meaſures to expel and baniſh a n- leges and immunities enjoyed by 
merous body of men who were cal- theſe verſifiers, from the indul- 
led poets, out of the iſland, Theſe gence of former kings: a third part 
Potefſors were become very charge- of the whole kingdom paſſed * 
| 8 
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priſoned for his miſdemeanors, ſhould be | fork 


with releaſed ; but to this ſecond requeſt, the my 
narch gave him an abſolute denial. - '\ 
The third requiſition of the ſaint was, The u 
miſſion of the tribute demanded of the tribe 9 
the Dalriadas ; but this, notwithſtanding all his x: 
guments and remonſtrances, the king was alſo abſy 
lutely deaf to, and, in conſequence, according i 
the monxkiſn writers, their faint left him, ſaying 
that the Dalriadas, (his flock) were under th 
immediate care of Heaven, and would certainhy h 
delivered from that oppreſſion.” 3 
Theſe men add, that Columb-Kill viſited Sci 
lan in priſon, and cauſing his chains miraculouſy 
to drop off, lent him his own ſtaff with a promi 
that it ſhould ſecure him againſt all the attempy 
of the monarch.” 1 Rugs 
In the mean time the convention at Dromcex 
continued ſitting for above a twelvemonth, al 
paſſed many ſalutary laws relative to the poet 
and likewiſe to other matters; on which it ha 
been better if the king had beſtowed his atten 
tion, than on the old diſpute of the Boromæan u 
„ | ; dn 
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the notion of poets, and profeſſed 
themſelves regular members of that 
ſociety : for it was a plauſible cover 
to idleneſs and eaſe fl it being or- 


dained by law that they ſhould be 
ſupported by other mens labour, and 
billeted upon the people throughout 
the iſland, from All-hallow-tide 
till May :--this grievance being re- 


preſented to the king, he reſolved. 


to reduce their number by expelling 
Moſt of them the kingdom, and by 
ſuch means to redreſs this inſuffe- 


Table impoſition, and ſatisfy the de- 


fires of his ſubjects. 

« But the great reaſon that incenſed 
this monarch againſt the poets, and 
provoked him to drive them out of 
the iſland, was for their inſolence 
' in demanding the golden bodkin that 
faſtened the royal robes under the 


king's neck, and was efteemel b 
ſacred and unalienable, that it un 
carefully delivered down from ou: 


prince to another, as a royal jewd 
of ſingular worth and virtue: thy 


unprecedented demand - enraged tht 
king; but he conſidered it might 
be of bad conſequence to banif 
them . the kingdom, and therefor: 


he reſolved to confine tham to Di- 


iada, in the province of Ulſter.” 
Theſe are Keating's own wot; 

but doubtleſs the ſagacious reade! 

will ſee the abſurdity of the demand 


above · mentioned, which ſeems n. 
ther to have been originally meat! 


as a figurative exprefſion, to ſhes 
the great pitch of infolence 
poets were arrived at, than a4 
truth fit to be recorded in hiſtoty- 
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cc from the king and province of ' Leinſter. 


his tribute being no ſooner demanded than re- 


| uſed, Hugh ſent one of his ſons, with a large 
„ ly of men, to claim it; but his ſon was killed, 


and his troops routed, nevertheleſs, this did not 
o far intimidate the monarch but that he reſolved 
o make a ſecond attempt, whereby he flattered 
imſelf that he ſhould at once recover the tribute, 
and revenge the death of his ſon. For theſe pur- 
noſes he levied a new army, and putting himſelf 
at their head, made an irruption into the province 
of Leinſter, but met with no better fate than his 


* 


iall, A. D. 
. — 


This was alſo another Hugh, he was the ſon Heth Ht, 


Jof Donald. He was much troubled: with firs, © 


otwithſtanding which, he was a prince of great 
ſtrength and valour.— Angus, the ſon of Col- 
man, gave him much diſturbance: but this An- 
gus was at length totally defeated by the monarch, 
who reigned near twenty-ſeven years, and at laſt 
fell by the ſword. „„ | ; 
Maolchoba (ſay the Iriſh chronicles) was. the Mzolchoba, 
next that filled the throne, and Maolchoba reigning 
wor yeary fell in the field, as his predeceſſor ha 
ban. „ 1 * 5 | 
Suibne Meain then ſucceeded ; but with no <= gl 
better fate than Maolchoba, though he reigned 
longer, ——Conal Claoin flew him, and Donald 
reigned in his ſtead, <- © * e 
This Donald was the ſon of Hugh, and grand- 
ln of Ainmerach, of the race of Heremon, Donala. 
He died a natural death, and was ſucceeded by | 
. Connal. 
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Connat and, Connal: and Kellach, two brothers, who w 
| deſcended from Hugh the Firſt. Kellach perif 
in a bog, and Connal was killed by Dermad, i 

8 fon of Hugh Slaine. | = 
Dermed. _ Dermod ſucceeded him, and reigned, join 
3 with Blathmac, for ſeven years, after which ba 
princes died of the plague... bu oh 7; 
Sachnuſach Sachnuſach, one of their ſons, was the nn 
reigning monarch ;—the Picts invaded. Ulſteriy 

his reign, but, as it ſhould ſeem by the record 

they were repulſed with loſs. At laſt he fell 

1 '/--, he wont. i 
Cionfala Cionfada (or Kinfaola) fat next upon the thro 
* in whoſe reign the Picts renewed their irruption 
burned a monaſtery; and drove out the po 
monks, after which and other depredations, ti 

retired to their own country. Fionnachta flew ty 

; prince : . 4b od 
Frnachta, And Fionachta reigned after him, ruling t 
land for twenty years.—At- this period TIrelai 
was invaded, both by the Welch and the Englil 
The former having gotten great booty, departed 

the Orkney iflands, which they ravaged: withon 

mercy ; but the latter made a longer ſtay in' ti 
country, committing intolerable enormities, till 

length, the ſpirit of the Iriſh being rouſed effedv 

ally, and forces drawn together from all quarters, 
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they fell upon the invaders in their turn, and han the pr 

led them ſo roughly that they were glad to decamy — 2 

| and return again with all expedition to England. Wi" the ki 

Longſsach. | In Longſeach's time, who ſucceeded Fionnachtz 3 Aale 
the Welch taking advantage of a dreadful i" af 

mine, again invaded Ireland, but were totally dr we E. 

feated in a terrible battle, and loſt almoſt all the enn 

 army.—The monarch, ſome time after this, lot de. at the 

his life in an action againſt the king of Cor o ets! 


lert, by a 
kung over 
put them 
Lernation, 
overthraw. 


naught. 


Congil 


Ny 

ho cCongall, who is reported to have been a pagan, 
s next advanced to the monarchy. He was a 
nod, Mel perſecutor of the Chriſtians, and after a ſeven 
ars reign died ſuddenly. ES a 


In his time the Welch again landing in Tre. 
the no ding to the cuſtom which had proved fo fa- 


co his predeceſſors) claiming the Boromæan tri- 
recahhte, engaged the king of Leinſter in a great bat- 


fell ie on that account, in which though Feargall 


a no leſs than twenty-one thouſand men, and the 
thro ing of Leinſter's army amounted not' even to 


Upto Snc half that number, yet the former was de- 


c poated with great ſlaughter, and fell himſelf in 
is, Wc battle . . N 


wy 


„ The royal gray raiſed. by the the chfonicle telates, left ſuch an Keating, 


ing conſiſted of one and twenty impreſſion upon the minds of ſome 

[relax houſand choice troops; and the of the ſoldiers, that, though they 
rovincial forces that followed ' eſcaped with their lives in the action, 
irted ing of Leinſter amounted in yet after the defeat they ran dii- 
TW: whole but to nine thouſand, trated. The misfortune of the 


vithor hich were ſupported by eighty- royal army, we are informed, was 


in tix ions of hardy ſeaſoned courage, and mitted by Feargall, af he Was ad- 
till x bis houſhold troops that were incon- vancing to fi t the king of Lein- 
derable in number, but of un- fer; for it is ſaid, that in this 
fiedvMWunted bravery. | Both armies en- march ſonie' of. his forces broke in- 
artery tered the field, and a moſt bloody to a church called Cillin, and car- 
and deſperate engagement followed; ried away the holy veſſels, and vio- 
hand Wet the provincial troops made ſo lently drove away a cow thiat bes 
ning of the action, that they pierced This injuſtice was ſo refented by the 
into the king's army, and put them pious old man, that he laid dread- 
toconfuſion, with incredible ſlaught - ful imprecations upon the king, and 
er. And notwitſtanding a great ſupe - applied to Heaven for exemplary ven- 
nority of numbers, Feargall was geance upon his _ and the 
forced to give way, victory declared prayers of tlie holy perſon | gang mn 
f for the king of Leinſter, and three and occaſioned the loſs of the bat- 
1 ther thouſand three hundred of the enemy tle, wherein Feargall king of Ire- 


camp dreadful an impreſſion in the begin- longed to a hermit of that place. 


loft were left dead upon the field of bat- land, and his ſacrilegious forces loſt 
8, ve, At the firſt inſtant an unaceoun - their lives. . 
Cor table terror ſeized upon the royal ar- This is the account, the Iriſh 


my, occaſioned, as ſome authors aſ-= writers gives us of the battle; but 
bert, by a dreadful apparition that ce ün ly the crime and the judge - 
hung over tham in the air, which ment, if we were. inclined to be- 
put them into ſuch dread and con- lieve ſuch a thing, were by no 
kernation, that they were eaſily means adequate; not to mention the 
weathrowa ; which terrible fight, abſurdity of theſe pious mens ug 


nd, were again defeated. This monarch: (ac- 


ine valiant and diſtinguiſhed cham- owing to a ſacrilegious act, com- 
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Feargall, a great grandſon of Hugh, ſucceeded Feargall 


— 
* 
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| Fogarthach. To this monarch ſucceeded Fogarthach, the wil His f 
after a reign of only a few months, he was (uicir de 
buy Kineth in battle. EO WHY a de: 
Kinnh. Kineth who flew him, filled the throne aff Hugh 
1 him; but was himſelf killed by a ſon of Lom e (ccor 
. e | et of 
Tlacher- The name of this prince was Flaithertach, the v 
ruled ſeven years; and a little time before M aged 
death reſigned the crown, and gave himſelf y w 
to ſtudy and retirement. Jen, th 
Hugh V. A fte the death of Flaithertach, Hugh i attered 
Fourth became monarch of Ireland. —He vaWme per 
N the troops of Leinſter, in a fight oce ee vievw- 

toned by claiming the Boromæan tribute. IMnce of 
provinciat king was killed in this battle, with mo ¶ual cul 
of his nobility, on the one ſide, and Hugh wal theſ 
wounded on the other, but not mortally. Hoops, 
ever, he ſurvived this misfortune, only to fall nMhich ol 
another battle againſt Donald, the ſon of Mog The N 
tough, who ſlew him in the ninth year of lu: ſame 
—_— oe pare Lo TO Winſter, 
Donald, Donald afterwards mounted the throne, reignedMjich ſuc! 
twenty years, and died a natural death. -- ble of 
Niall II. He was ſucceeded by Niall, the fon of FearWs, the) 
gall, in whoſe reign earthquakes and famine madeWorſe or 
great devaſtation in the iſland. —He died at theme in t 

abbey of Jona, in the kingdom of Scotland, . wi-oycd, 
ther he had retired from religious motives, andom the 
where according to ſome, Donald had alſo expired Hp of t 
and both were buried together in one tomb. e pillaę 
; IE: >; | Hum wit 
booty aw 
hr pp og hs le e ae 
always ſo ready to ſecond them. -— without having recourſe to the dreat- 28 ne 

Upon the whole, it may be ob- ful apparition above- mentioned. fers in 
ſerved, that panics of this kind But this ſtory may ſerve as a ſpec 
are not unprecedented in hiſtory, men of mo 8, as ſore as [ 
and likewiſe, that the ſubjects of others have done exam ner w: 


the Iriſh monarchs ſeldom ſeem to 
have engaged heartily in this claim 


ef the Boromæan tribute; either of 


old pagan fables ; though I wound 
wiſh to be very ſparing of both in 
this hiſtory . | | 


xe Third, in whoſe time the Danes firſt began 
eir depredations on the iſland. He died a na- 
ral death, after a reign of twenty · ſeven years. 125 


e ſecond year of whoſe reign the Danes, from a 
et of fifty ſail landed a large body of forces, 


ch, wi the weſtern coaſt of Munſter ; but theſe were 
fore lfWoaged and routed by the king of that pro- 
aſelt Mice, with the ſlaughter of four hundred of their 


en, the approach of night alone ſaving the 
Wattered remains of their army. But about the 
le vu ne period, another band of theſe pirates, whoſe 
it occhi view was plunder, made a deſcent on the pro- 

Wncc of Ulſter, through which, according to their 
ſual cuſtom, they began carrying fire and ſword; 
It theſe alſo were defeated by the provincial 
oops, with the loſs of twelve hundred men, 
d fall Mich obliged! them to quit their territories. 


te ſame kind, and landed with a great force in 


Wore or fear, plundering and deſtroying all that 
me in their way. But while they were thus em- 
oyed, the people of Leinſter being recovered 


 andWom their fright, aſſembled, and, joining a large 
xpired/Wdy of thoſe of Munſter; both together attacked 
e pillagers, when they leaſt expected it, routed 
Hauen with a terrible {laughter, and took all their 
oy away from e ! 
d Let another fleet of ſixty fail made its appear- 
the dre fee, and diſembarked a large party of theſe ro- 
42 hin Munſter: theſe Weiße were repulſed; 
, as for et as the invaders came in ſeparate parties, no 
op ner was one vanquiſhed or departed, than ano- 
f both 8 | SS ; ther 
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His ſucceſſor was Donchada, ſon of DonaldPonchada. - 


Hugh the Fifth, next aſcended the throne; inan . 


The Norwegians next meditated an invaſion of 


inſter, where their arrival ſtruck the people 
th ſuch a panic, that at firſt they were inca- 
able of oppoſition, which when theſe pirates 
, they advanced into the country without re- 
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: 
1 
ther ſucceeded, ſo that the toil was almoſt endlehothin 
and notwithſtanding theſe repeated diſcouragmem Niem 
theſe Danes having once found their way into Heign 
iſland, perſiſted in returning thither. The inte(neſtic 
tine diviſions of the Iriſh likewiſe prevented, nin act 
great meaſure, that oppoſition the pirates wou ion o. 


otherwiſe have met with. Neither the princes nx Cor 
the people could be brought to- lay aſide thalli&cedin 
particular differences. Hugh invaded Leinſter i predec 
the recovery of the Boromæan tribute, and lich, 
waſte that province. In the mean time, as if e hole 
ven and earth had been leagued againſt the Irie my, | 
ſtorms and tempeſts aroſe to diſturb them. IT ects, 
ſea broke its banks in one part of the iſland ; the pl 
another, above a thouſand perſons were flain H loss, v 
lightning ;—whilſt, at the ſame time, the Dans queſts 
and Norwegians were advancing to plunder, him or 
were growing every day more formidable. people 
Turgeſius ar laſt, who is ſaid to have beena{Wrouſed 
ſon of a king af Norway, arrived with a vali portec 
fleet to put a finiſhing ſtroke for that time u the co 
the liberties of the Iriſh. No ſooner was e heroes 
landed, than all the Danes in Ireland flocked wi cour, 
Join him, and he ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head «MF infoler 
an army ſufficient not only to rob and plunder, if prince 
but to attempt the conqueſt of the kingdom. crown 
\ Yet though it is morally certain that, from th this u 
time at leaſt, the Danes entertained à notion of a tam: 
making a ſettlement in Ireland; notwithſtanding natura 
this deſign, they ſtill continued making war u his ſuc 
their old piratical manner, carrying fire and ſword 
every where, and implanting at once a dread anvil 
a hatred of them wherever they came. They ! 
plundered the college of Ardmagh, and driving enthan, 
away the primate, Turgeſius ſettled himſelf ther b 
but this was only a ſmall ſpecimen” of the end- ricopal 
mities committed by thoſe ſavage robbers, the . 
very recital of which would ſhock humanity ; Je er 
1 8s | nothing © te 


my into 


othing definitive was concluded to be done againſt 
em by the monarch, who after twenty-two years 
eign a great part of which time was 75 in do- 
eſtic conteſts, being ſlain in the field, (but not 


n action againſt the Danes) left them in poſſeſ- 
s wou ion of almoſt half the country at his deatn. 
nces nu Connor, the ſon of Donogh, was the next ſuc- A. v. 
de tha ceding monarch ; and he trod in the ſteps of his 2 
nſter u redecefior ; for, inſtead of relieving the diſtreſſed . 
and lalfWriſh, or endeavouring to collect together the 
5 if be- chole force of Ireland, in order to oppoſe the ene- 
ie Irify my, he entered into conteſts with his own ſub- 
n. T ects, and actually fought a battle with them, on 
ad z the plains of Tailtean, in which he ſuffered great 


ſlain loss, while the Danes were proceeding in their con- 
e Dana queſts, without meeting with any oppoſition from 
him or ſeeming even to incur his diſpleaſure. The 

people of Leinſter, however, at length being 
been : rouſed, gathered themſelves together, and unſup- 
a vali ported, ventured to engage the common enemy; 
time u the conſequence was, that though they fought like 
heroes they were defeated for want of proper ſuc- 
cked u cour, and the Danes after this event behaved more 
head « i infolently and more cruelly than before. Even a 


plunder, prince, who aſſumed the mitre as well as the 
m. crown, at this period added to the miſeries of 
om that this unhappy country .- And after having been 
tion a 2 tame ſpectator of theſe cruelties, Connor died a 
ſtanding i natural death, and left a mangled kingdom to 
war in his ſuccceſſor. | | MILES 
d fword | 1 WW» 
ad and | = 5 
They ® © In the time of theſe public ſorely diftreſſed the inhabitants, and 
"9 calamities, Feidlim, the ſon of Cri- lundered without diſtinction, from 
driving omthan, governed the province of Birr to 'Tramhair Breag. But he 
there; Munſter, and having entered into met with oppoſition at Tarah, which 
holy orders, preſided in the archie- he overcame with ſome difficulty.“ 
1e enol- piſcopal chair of Leath Moghad, as How little did ſuch behaviour be. 
rs the the ſouth half of Ireland was ge- come a king of Munſter ! How much 
7 aerally called, This prinee received leſs did it become an apchbiſhop I- 
ty; yet provocations from the northern half Yet we find him honoured as a 
othing of the iſland, known by the name . ſaint by ſome of the monkiſh wri - 
N 9 ef Leath Conn, and carrying his ar- ters | | 


my into that part of the country, he 


— 
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29 Wal” = — whoſe firſt act of any conſequence was, inyaduy 


embarking, theſe new comers ſpread. themſelva 


ſued even to their hips; while the native Iriſh 


| habitants of that diſtrict a king of his chuſq 
Inſtead of one of their own ;—an enterprize whig 


length rouſed himſelf from his lethargy, and en- 
gaging the enemy, routed them in a great bat- 
| tle. But ſoon after this ſucceſs, he loſt his life in 


ford. Strange! that a man poſſeſſed of 


jured blecding country | 


* 
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On his demiſe, his ſon Niall aſcended the thr 


the pravince of Leinſter, in order to. give they 5 
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little became an Iriſh monarch, at a time wha 
his country was in the utmoſt danger from a fo 
reign enemy. Yet ſuch. was his candu& at thy 
time. In the mean while, to add to their di, 
tractions, a Norman fleet arrived in the Boyne, 
and another ſoon after in the river Liffey. - Di 


over the cduntry, and imitated. their forerunner, 
the Danes in their cruelty and devaſtations. 
However, as it is natural to think thoſe ſelfh 
people would admit no others to ſhare their cos. 
queſts with them, the conſequence was, that 
Paniſh army marched to meet the Norman 
whom. after a bloody action they routed, and pu- 


that property they had ſo unjuſtly raviſhed from 
them : being poſſeſſed with an infatuation, like 
that which. accaſioned the poor Peruvians u 
ſtand inactive _ witneſſes of a ſcene of the ſam 
ſort, which paſſed between the contending Spaniards 
under the very walls of Cuſco, W e 

But after above twelve years ſpent in tha 
ſtrange kind of inactivity, the Iriſn monarch a, 


looked on, and ſaw theſe plunderers. hting for 


endeavouring to reſcue one of his - retinue, who 


was on the point of drowning, as he 2 
ſo muc 


humanity as this action ſeems to indicate, ſhould 
not ſooner have ſhewn his compaſſion for his in- 


The 


The ſpirit of the Iriſh ſeemed indeed at this 0 
od again to blaze forth, The princes of Leinf 

d Munſter had gained a victory over the Danes, 
ad they had received checks in many of the 
WS rovinces ;—but all this was too late: theſe invad- 
Ws had been ſuffered to get too much footing in the 


| 2 {6 ountry to be fo eaſily expelled. —Collectin * 

at ther all their forces x ny =; laid ſiege to Dub in 

cir di, rhich they took by ſtorm, and there built a caſtle 
nd eſtabliſhed a garriſon from whence they made 

\ Di requent excurſions to plunder the neighbouring 

nſele{ountry, Oo 3 

annen e On the death of Niall, according to the beſt , 


accounts, Malachy, king of Meath, the nephew 


8. 
ſelfiſh 

ir con. 
that 3 


narch ot Ireland; . the other hand, the 
Danes ſet up Turgeſius, who immediately began 
to exerciſe, or rather to abuſe the regal power; 


mand | 

d pur and ſent for ſuecours to his countrymen : 
Irin verre not backward in complying with his de- 
ig for WY ſires ;—a great fleet of tranſports reached the Iriſh. 
from WW ſhores, on the arrival of which the pride of Tur- 

„ like geſius ſwelled beyond all bounds, and his cruelty 

ns 0 kept pace with it, The ſea- coaſts of the iſland 
ſame were ravaged from end to end, and nothing was 


lings (as they were. called) were themſelves un- 
_ this learned, they vented their rage on every thing that 


voured to baniſh from the iſland. —As they were 


bat- pagans, every appendage to Chriſtianity was treated 


ife in with equal rigour.— The moſt pious and learned 
who men, (as many of them as were able) quitted the 
ſed 2 land, while the bulk of the people were reduced ta 
nuch the moſt wretched ſlavery. Overpowered by num 
ould bers, and oppreſſed by theſe complicated misfor- 

s in- tunes which they had in a great meaſure contri. 


buted to bring upon themſelves, they now 1 8 
e p e 


Aer 
e 


able to reſiſt his fury. — As the Danes and Eaſter- 


bore any relation to lètters, which. they endea- ; 


* X. 
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of Connor, was by the native Iriſh elected mo- Nn 
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gled in vain to get free: and every method A he 


uſed to recoyer any degree of their ancient lib: veans 


ty, ſerved but to rivet their chains the cloſer. Mort, 
At the ſacking of Ardmagh, the religious aiitmo! 
ftudeats were ſent to Limerick, then in the hau rinds 
of the Danes,—all the books and records thy imo": 
could find they deſtroyed, and even prohibiteWcme: 
the uſe of letters in the iſtand. Every enormitr!s a di 
which theſe robbers practiſed when they Nu real 
maſters of England, they practiſed in Ireland lh pieces 
wiſe, —Thoſe Liane: and clergy who were this fe 
happy enough to get out of the iſland, were com. 
pelled to ſeek for thelter in the woods and cave: 
Wherever there had formely been an Irifh lod 
(or king as they termed them) of a manor, a Dr 
niſh one was appointed. In every diſtri& then 
was a Daniſh captain; each little village had a 


ſerjeant, and a ſoldier being quartered upon eve. Th 
houſe, acted as lord of the whole family. —TherMi likely 
new-married women were obliged to paſs the fit ot a 
night with the Daniſh captain, or to pay a com body 
penſation in money; and as for the ſoldiers, the put it 
were in their way yet more tyrannical, as they iſ indepe 
would be ſerved before any of the family they enenn 

| were quartered upon; were attended like lords, Th 
and moſt wantonly ate up the choiceſt and ſcarcelt 2 
imſe 


of the proviſions, being then happieſt when they 
could reduce the poor natives to the greateſt of M. 
wretchedneſ : 55 or Wy and, 
In the mean time, beſides the caſtle erected u viſits, 
Dublin, the Danes for their greater ſafety, had that 

thrown up ſeveral forts (or Raths as they ar the I 
generally termed) and there ſecured themſelves and MW in im 
their ill- got riches. For any man to diſpute the! al ev 
power was to expoſe himſelf to infamy and to reſolu 


death, and he was liable to be much maimed, it miſine 


through mere neceſſity he could not f taxes treat 
s tnaſters come 
Al 


impoſed upon him by theſe mercileſs 
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i hoſpitable meetings were forbidden, and every 
Wncans of encouraging public virtue cut of. —In 
ort, the conquerors exerted their power to the 
atmoſt, in enſlaving at once both the bodies and 
| inds of the vanquiſhed, and in rooting out from 
SE mongſt them, as much as poſſible, all traces and 
emembrances of their former ſelves. —— If this | 
is a dreadful deſcription, it is a moſt juſt one of 
a realm enſlaved by foreign power, and torn in 
pieces by domeſtic factions : for long, even amidſt 
this fcene of wretchedneſs, did contending par- 
ties keep up their animoſities, while their uſurp- 
ing maſters did not interfere to diſcourage them. 
But if the leaſt affront was offered to a Dane, 
he inſtantly lifted up his voice loud enough tro 
be heard by all his neighbours and countrymen, 
and the conſequence was fatal to the offender. 

Thus was the Iriſh ſpirit kept-under, and it was 
likely to have been reduced for ever, -if an event 


he firſt of a very extraordinary nature, and which no- 
1 com- body could foreſee, had not, when leaſt expected, 
„ther pur it all at once into their power to recover their 


s then independence, and revenge themſelves upon their 
7 they enemies. | . Wo 
lords, The matter, as it is recorded by the Iriſh hiſ- Torecfuss 
care torians. ſtands thus :—Turgeſius having erected the fran 
n they himſelf a caſtle near the palace of Malachy, king fem of . 
rente ef Meath, who was the rightful monarch of Ire- 
land, uſed ſometimes to honour him with his 
ted u viſits, which he made more frequently, becauſe 
„ had that 2 had a handſome daughter, who ſtruck 
ey are the fancy of the Dane; and at length made ſuch 
es and an impreſſion upon him, that he was reſolved at 
e their mall events to poſſeſs her. In conſequence of this 
nd to reſolution, he demanded her of her father, pro- 
ed, if miſing to make her his greateſt favourite, and to 
, taxes treat her with t kindneſs, if ſhe would be- 
aſters. come the miſtreſs of his pleaſures. Malachy, how 

All "= : | - much 


Targefins 


Hai a «th . =, 0 . . i = 
Danes fub- Princeſs and her train repaired at the time which 
dued, 


reſt, embraced her in token of his choice. 
This proved a ſignal for her followers inſtantly to 
attack the Danes. On the inſtant all the former 
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In to concert meaſures with ſome of the heads of 
his countrymen, for the effectual eſtabliſhment of 


tiently to receive them, and having ordered them 


8 : 
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much ſoever he diſdained this propoſal, ſituate y 
he was, durſt not give the tyrant an abſolute . 
fuſal. He therefore ſeemed to acquieſce in thy 
demand; but defired that Turgeſius would a 
mit the princeſs privately, when it was dark, w 
his palace, in order to prevent her being ex. 
poſed ; and he alſo promiſed the tyrant to ſend 
with her fifteen young virgins, each of whom he 
engaged ſnould exceed his daughter in beauty; 
but nevertheleſs if Turgeſius thought otherwiſe 
he ſaid, ſhe was ſtill at his ſervice, —After this 
ſtrange negociation, the Daniſh chief went to Dub- 


their intereſt in Ireland. Having finiſhed” the bu- 
ſineſs of this council with all poſſible expedition, 
he ſelected fifteen. of his favourites, and commu- 
nicating, his love-affair to them, invited them to 
accompany them to the caſtle, where he propoſed 
to give a beautiful young virgin to each of them, 
while he. himſelf received the princeſs to his em- 
braces. ' The invitation was eagerly accepted, and 
the whole company ſet out for the place ap- 
pointed. ol 24 n 
_ Hither, according to their expectations, the Iriſh 


draided 
death | 
this tra 
an th 


upon tl 
onſterr 


dued th 
nd for 
en fc 
elties re 
kverity 
empte. 
mine, t 
ſelves, 
peaſed, 
become 
drew forth their ſwords, which they had con- ately 1 
cealed under their garments,” and put the laſci- dere de 
vious chiefs to death: as to Turgeſius 5 

ä . y 


had been agreed on between Malachy and Turge- 
ſius. Tae uſurper and his chiefs all unarmed 
and intent on nothing but dalliance, waited impa- 


to be conducted to a private apartment, the 
former ſelecting the daughter of Malachy from the 
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Tate y bound him with cords, which they had brought 
lute With them for that purpoſe, in order to convey 


im to their king. This being done, they threw 
r all diſguiſe ;--no_ more appearing like faſt 


ark, to Mnaidens deſtined for the tyrant's ſeraglio, they 
g od confeſſed young heroes, choſen-to, avenge 
0 ſend heir country.—A ſign agreed upon —— | 
om he o the utter aſtoniſhment and confuſion of Tur- 
eauty;efus, Malachy broke into the caſtle, attended 
erwiſe, y thoſe guards whom he had been permitted to 


eep for.a mere ſhew of dignity ; who pow be- 


» Dub- me the miniſters of vengeance on their haughty 
eads of Moes. The uſurper's ſoldiers were inſtantly at- 
nent of {Wacked, and unable to ſtem the torrent which 
he bu- zoured in upon them, were ſlaughtered without 
dition, Wncrcy. The darkneſs of the night, and the ſur. 
»mmu- prize added to the horrors of the foreigners, who 
hem to aund all oppoſition vain. Their king was loaded | 
opoſed {Mhvith fetters, and after having been ſharply up- 
them, {Wſbraided for his monſtrous cruelties, was put to 
is em. each by | the order of Malachy. The news of 
d, and his tranſaction was no fooner heard by the Danes, 


an they loſt all their ſpirit, and the Iriſh falling 
upon them, before they had recovered from their 
onſternation, in different parts of the iſland, ſub- 
dued them with a terrible ſlaughter. Their cities 
nd fortreſſes were overturned, they were purſued » 
en to their retreats and faſtneſſes, and their cru- 
elties retorted upon themſelves with an implacable 
ſeverity. In ſhort, of the rer — who - | 
empted oppoſition periſhed by fire, ſword or fa -· | 
mine, hole few who remained or ſubmitted them - | 
kives, after the firſt fury of the natives was ap: 
peaſed, were diſarmed, and obliged to ſubmit to. _ 
become ſervants to thoſe over whom they had ſo > a 
ately lorded it; and on ſuch conditions alone they i 1 
Were delivered from ruin and from death. © \ 
| Tur- 
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A. P. Turgeſius being flain, Malachy took the 
2 of che” kingdom effectively into 5 

hands, and, aſſembling the ſtates, reſtored the con- 
ſtitution to the ' ſame footing on which it "too 
before the Danes had overturned it. And fer 
ſome time the inhabitants of Ireland enjoyed x 
ſtate of tranquility; which it was their own fault 
that they did not render more permanent, by eſts 
bliſhing a better kind of order among themſelve, 
and being ready at all times to unite againſt a tur. 
bulent and a barbarous enemy. LY 
— TheNorwe- But the Danes and Norwegians, notwithſtand- 
 Lelaus, the great expulſion - mentioned above, ſtill enter- 
tained ſuch an inclination to form a ſettlement if 
Ireland, that they could not prevail with them. 
ſelves to keep away from its coafts.—Therefor 
after this great event, a great chief, with two 
of his brothers, embarked from the ports of Nor 
way, as on a peaceable errand, with a view of eſts 
bliſhing a trade with the Iriſh ; and arriving there 
in ſafety, were ſuffered to rebuild the cities of 
Dublin, Waterford, and Limeric, which had been 
deſtroyed in the former wars; a miſtake in policy, fot 
which the natives of the country paid dearly ; fince 
however deſireable a commerce with induſtrious 
ſtrangers may be, yet it is moſt unſafe to let them 
make ſettlements in the country whither they come 
to traffic, a truth of which has been abundant 
evinced by the ſettlements made by French, Eng- 
liſh, and Dutch, in various parts of the wor 
where under the pretence of trading with the ni- 
tives, they made themſelves maſters of their re 
ſpective countries. But this truth the Iriſh were 
at that time to learn only by experience, and r- 
pented their ignorance when it was too late to re-. 
dreſs the mconveniences it had occaſioned. 
The Eaſterlings being thus ſettled in the covf- 
try, lay for ever upon the watch for opportunities to 
| ENCTOach 
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ncroach upon the Iriſh, and the latter were not long 
xefore they furniſhed theſe 3 Perpe· 
al diſputes aroſe between "the provincial pro- 
inces, and the heads of tribes, one amongſt ano- 
her, and theſe being generally terminated by. the 
word, gave ſcope to the common enemy of both 
o advance in power and conſequence.—It was - M0 
ot long before the Norwegians taking advantage 
of theſe quarrels, made themſelves maſters of al- 
oft all the fortified and ſea-porttowns, and putting 
hemſelves in a condition to give laws to the 
liſputants, began to lay the foundation of a 
louriſhing: colony in the iſland — «© 
But ſome of their neighbours the Danes, hear-,,_ Danes 
Ing of their ſucceſs, again made a deſcent upon return again 
he coaſts, In this attempt they met with little 
oppoſition from the Iriſh: but the Norwegians 
fearing they; ſhould Joſe the footing they had now 
got upon the iſland, reſolved to meet and fight 
them, and accordingly drawing together the 
greateſt force they could muſter, went in queſt 
of this new enemy, but after a bloody battle were 
totally defeated by them. Thus the Danes once 
again eſtabliſhed their „ Whilft the Iriſh, as 
Hin the courſe: of a | 1 years. they had forgot- 
ten their ſufferings, ſtood neuter (as the. reader 
may remember they had done in a ſimilar caſe be- 
tore) and ſuffered their inveterate foes to ſeize on 
all that the Norwegians were then obliged to relin- 
quiſn.— Vet not even this neutrality could pro- 
tet them from the fury of the conquerors, who ' 1 08 
took care to ſecure their power and their poſſeſ- + 
ons by the ſword, and uſed every means to "4 
nſlave the natives in ſuch a manner as to oblige 
them. to ſubmit to their dominion.—A prince of 
the royal houſe of Denmark ſoon afterwards came . 
and took the command of theſe his countrymen, and 

. W preſently 


Coll 
ities to 
Croaci 


% -. 


| altogether to fall upon the common enemy. 
Though not a laſting peace, a truce was at lengi 
obtained by their endeavours, in conſequena 


my, and marching againſt the Danes, defeated 
their forces; but dying ſoon after, their entire u. 


kuh VI. 


the Danes (in all probability without havi 
aſſiſtance from the other provinces) was def 
and moſt of his ſoldiers left dead upon the field 


remains of their army retreated to thoſe forts and 
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ſuffer them to build for ſafety ; but they were pur«: 
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hitherto preſerved their independance, to a Rate; 
ſervitude and ſubj@tion. - Yet there were ſome ul 
the iſland who had a deep ſenſe of the real interchM 
their country, and theſe were perpetually labou 
ing to perſuade the Iriſh princes to unite their un 
tereſts, as they had done a few years before, a 


of which the monarch levied a very powerful x: 


duction was a matter yet left unfiniſhed when li 
ſucceſſor aſcended the throne. '  - 
This prince was Hugh, the ſixth of that name. 
Soon after his acceſſion a prince of Meath engaging 
any 

cated, 


But what infinitely ** this ad- 
vantage was the monarch's engaging theſe foreigi- 
ers in a pitched battle, with Amelanus at theit 
head, and giving them a ſignal overthrow.— The 
conſequence of this victory was, that the ſhattercd 


cities which the Iriſh had been weak enough to 


ſued, and moſt of their fortreſſes ſtormed, Ame- 
lanus's own palace, which was ſituated in one of 
their famous raths, was. burned, and the greater 
part of thoſe that fled thither for ſhelter were de- 


ſtroyed; and though the Dane found means ſo {Parcel c 


far to revenge himſelf as to ſurprize and cut off ent ther 
a party of the victorious army, as they were on the I 
their march homewards, and to plunder the-city I bor whi 
of Ardmagh in his retreat, yet he was forced w lung the 


fave himſelf and his countrymen . by a ſpe 0 requent 
A - 65 3811 


light, „ on er pars wick all 
xpedition at length to quit the iſland. = 
Hugh dying a natural death, was ebene hy 4, 6 A. b. 
lan, Who ſaw the iſland once more pretty well Fa 
leared of the invaders but this was ſcarcely ef 


Weed, when the uſual inteſtine broils began 


gain, and theſe had no ſooner ceafed on the part 


Wt the monarch chan they were renewed in the 


ingdom by an eccleſiaſtic, who ought on all ac- 
2ounts to have been the. atk to: kindle, the flames | 
ff war in his country. 7 | 

This Was: — Mac Cyilletani alam Keaing 
e Mo Sans writers ſurnamed The Holy) who 
vas at the ſame time in poſſeſſion of the arch- 
diſnopric of Caſhell and the; crown of Munſter. 
n the beginning of his 3 found all things 
quiet in the rows till he himſelf choſe ,to-fbegin 
reſh diſturhanqes Ihe firſt; matter of an conſe- | 
uence that we — 1 Tu! 
g a mind ro: celebrate Eaſter with great ſbleminizy 
nd. magnificenee, at his palace in Caſhell, he de- 
manded an etraordinary aid of proviſions from the 
johabiranits, which: was abſolutely refuſed him by 
them, but wich which the warhke! ttibe of che 
Dalgats whoſe princes held of Thomond, 
* were defernded from Olliol Olum, | as-belong- 
g to his province, amply ſuppliod him. A like 
gemand that he made 0 a ſupply of arms add 
ales from the people of E h, in the neigb - 
bourhood ef Caſheil met with little better ſucceſs ; 
lince thoſe people thoug b they did not return . 
tim an abſolute denial, yet collected together a 
parcel f diſabletl horſes — battered arms, and 
0t them to the monarch who was again ſupplied 
0 the Dalgais with ſuch as were good and uſeful; 
for which this poetical prinee ſufficiently 
lung their;praiſes in lis plalter of Caſhell, whiah is 
N 3 by che auen of Iriſh: hiſtory. 


” 


* 
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nothing of any conſequence either in th&-rranſadtia 


that the king ſhould claim it, and ſupport thi 


[Bokides this! event which is no otherwiſe" 
than as it may ſerve to give the reader an ling 
"the temper o the prince and his people; we read 


of Cormac vr/thoſe of the Iriſh monarchy} till af 
a reign-of about ſeven years, the former was p 
ſuaded to collect his Momonians and invade th 
province of Leinſter in order to recover a "Cert 
tribute, which there is not the leaſt inti mation d 
* his right or title to in the preceding hiſtory— Ho 
ever, be that as it might, it was reſolved in ct 


claim by force of arms And though — Moni 


- writers tell us witli great confidence char dhe pn 7: 
biſhop was endued with 4 ſpirit of prophecy when heark 
by he * foreſaw that he ſhould fall in , had t 
attempt, yer he reſolved to ——— to his 
fore he ſer cat, he ſeut — King front 
. —— his — = dell: Th 
_ deſcended from the younger ſon of Olliot Ol die in 
_ - whothad ordered that the elder and the youll that 
* branches of his family ſhovld ſueceed alternde ruin 
the oro vn of Munſter, an ordinance which hem 

* theleſs had been interrupted iin forty- four ſucet choly 
ſions and which the preſent: king now in val ” ag 

. tempted to reſtore; For whatever com will, 
council paid him when living they reverſed his & . We 
eree after he was — mi gprinet the crown aw © 
from the lawful heir who had now a double right! Ns 
the poſſeſſion -of it. Aſter this Cormac: on ent! 


previouſiy made A youll,” ee For his Tatd .. 


———— 1182 * A n £1 
The king und: 4 Favotiits {Abbot & hi- n P 
5 Ley was the principal inſtigator of this wat, 08 wee 
ho attended him on his march into the province bebe 
Leinſter, where the army being arrived, 4 form n 
demand was made of the tribute in dif ute, in cu toe e 
l of which * King of 1 ry 


12 ambaſiar, 


ice 4 
re readd 
nſaQia 


No 


50 


eee Fi SAI, into. 
The ey were 
* 3 eſt was then 


1 


7 
LIN 


* | 
| 


of Inis-cat 
do not find that Theſe 
yet we find the abbot, exe 


H 1/5:T oN 95, we of 


LAND iy 
a treaty, with, Cham *+ Ty 
inſtructed to make was, 
begun, hoſtilities ſhould 


— 1 — the mutual benefit of both parties, till the 
-nſuing May, and to ſhew,th: 
arneſf, they were ordered to deliyer hoſtages on his 
behalf to Carmac, to whom as well as to the abbot 
hy they made ſome noble preſents, * We 
preſents : were returned, but 


t their maſter was in 


ting every power he was 


poſſeſſed of to blow up t. 
rween the two 
but too well in 


to his face, and C 15 Tis 476 


front as he qught to. 
That was no: 955 : caſe th. 
t e 


die in ths 4 at 


ruin he was about to bri 
| —Then the ki 
choly. to his tent, w 


r 


1 8 „ While e abr. 4} 
eit the King of Leinſter, an de- 
eident happened that was Ukely ta 
prove of fatal conſequence to the ar- 

my of Munſter, for the abbot "of ö 
| hy who, cho ma was a 
. perſon of a_ warlike "diſpoſition, 
mounted his horſe with a defign to 
ride thro' the ranks and takt a view 
of the comp but the hotſe being 

l 


'frighted, fell into à deep ditch 

the rider the back of him, 

' which'was underſtood by the (oldiers © 
to be an unfottunate omen, and au. 
el theis minds with ſuch impreſſions * 
. * that many of * deſpatring | : 


This man, When the 196 
hearken to the terms propoſe 
had the: meg to reproach bird With 'cowardic 


retired. 
re he fir 
feſſor, and af terwards made ſome alterations i in his 
b Wan e Ka about . . 
b 2 


de — 


he coals of difſention be- 


inces, and unhappily he ſucceeded 
= his, evil intentions. 


ſeemed. red to 
by the ambaſſador 


the af- 


g 


90 obſerved 


nitea 7 way of 1 


at Ped ſame 


that perhaps the abbot might likewile ſhare in che 


upon others. | 
Pn, and ag 
ſent for his con- 


* 
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4 mms 


1 — 
bot r- done the ſame, it 


— 3 —— y foy Corinae, . 
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and __ of 
8A his — = 7 2 
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taking of his ,own 
2 he did *loching'but miſchief, | 
" I n — 
not belong to 
er, and to influencing 
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me caſe his body ſhould be recovered from- the ent the 1 
confefſor, who was a good and. pioy the r. 

0 N uſed all means imaginable to prevent him fron ]WWrout 
Engaging. in this. deſtrüctive 1 the than 
many chriſtian motiyes he urged, to avoid ſo much tinua 
loodſhed 2 as muſt neceſſarily enſue if the” artnith he re 
Joined battle; he alſo communicated to Coed the chat 
ellis ence he had received, that Flan the monat WW army 
of J iy had abſolutely joined the kin of Leinſter priſon 
with the royal army. But notwithſtan ing all the In 

5 circumſtances and the continual deſertion of the him v 
| "troops, the ill- minded abbot had ſo much aſcend by fon 
ancy. over the king of Munſter that he perſiſted n N him fi 
rejecting all. terms of truce'or accommo ation,” and from t 
born th 1 es prepared 15 a deciſive battle. —A | 
J Nate omonian troo arrived at the ph offerec 

. Meet Ailba, the ſpot deſtined for the Felt, i would 
Paley marked out a carp by a wood's ſide, Where procee 
having put his tro s in Saad array, he . waited I bis en 
to receive the. enemy. | who approached With the yet he 
greateſt ardour and marched, moſt 3j 9 for. tempti 
ward as to certain victory; whillft. * the other rider, 
hand the troops of Mun er Tenge Peng G ſpine i neck, 
and without hope, their king battle | 
preſage of his death, and one of their bi Preto ſlain in 


-. Againſt the abbot of Inis-cathy, and 
| Joldiers to depart, and to let him and his <> 


e blood - royal, deſerting as ſoon ad the ſignal wis Wi tofious 


given for the battle, after laying a __— accuſation Wi lay, to 
ng the carried 


their own quarrel, without involving others in ther Wl checkec 
deſtructive meaſutes. In the mean "Airs the forcs Wl <xpreſl« 
of Leinſter which were found ſuperior in number Cormac 
and in ſpirit, ruſhing on made ſo dreadful a laughter recorde 
among the Momonians, that the king of G wiſe no! 
who . commanded. in the right wing, k. wi would | 
horror, rode out of the field with all ſpeed, calling I "> the 
to thoſe next him to follow. —Seized with aftoniſh- could u 


ment and diſmay, the foldiers could no longer hr perſuad 


rout quickly enſued, and mote fell in the purfuit 
than in the action which was but of à ſhort con- 


my; and the abbot of Inis-cathy was talkkn 
priſoner. . ; bt os 2 ws 7 tai 3 1 ov 2 w/o, F JH 


In this general confuſion, Cormac's horſe threw 


by ſome of the flying ſoldiers, who having relieved 
him from that diſtreſs made the beſt of their way 

from theſpot in order to Ihe for their on ſafety. 
A favourite officer advancing to him afterwards 
offered to accompany him ; but this his maſter 
would not ſuffer, but ordering him to withdraw, 
proceeded on his way alone, little doubting but 
his enemies would ſoon overtake and deſtroy him; 
yet he did not periſh by their hands, his horſe at- 
tempting to climb a very ſteep place, fell 'with his 


neck, and thus met his fate in conſequence. of the 


ſlain in the a&tion. — One of the ſoldiers of the vic. 
rofious army coming to the ſpot where the corpſe 
lay, took it up, cut off the head which the 
carried in triumph and preſented to the monatch, 
cho, however, was ſo far from approving,” that he 
checked them for the procetding; and is ſaid to have 
expreſſed” great concern for the untimely fate of 
Cormac.—Yet it is very plain from all that has been 
recorded of him that this Cormac ' was neither fo 
viſe nor indeed ſo good as the ancient hiſtorians 
would repreſent him. A prince ho could light 
up the flames of diſſenſion in hig country, -who 
could undertake an unjuſt war, even when he was 
perſuaded it would terminate in his own ruin, and, 
K 3 2? 45522 797 Deavy & Iw laſtly 


battle he had ſo raſhly Fodghr though he was not 


131 | 
: W- 
him violently into a pit, out of which he was taken 


rider, by which accident the king diftocated his 


H 1 7 
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1 who merely to oblige. a raſh and tha g 
vourite could reject peacable propoſals when they 
were manifeſtly advantageous and honourable, and 
finally perſevere in doing evil in ſpite of conviRtion; 
 —ſuch an one, at leaſt in this inſtance, could neither 
deſerve to be called good or prudent ;—but though 
Ws this was the Nene caſe with the king of Mut- 

whoſe dea cb was the effect of wickedneſs and 
folly, yet, being a, fayourite with the monkiſ 


writers, he is by them ſtyled 7 be Holy and ti 
name tranſmitted with honour to Fan t 3 


Soon after theſe tranſactions 


lan died after: 


reig n of thirt ror and do years, the other events « 


which are not 


8 0 


" # After this engagement (fays | 


Keating) Carrol the fon of Muire- 
agein king of Leinſter, directed his 
march towards Kildare where he ar- 


rived with many priſoners: of note of 


the Momonians;--and among the reſt 
the author of f this raſh and unneceſ- 


war, the abbot of I nis-cathy was 
among the captives, 


led 3 in 3 
e clergy of Leinſter were ſo enrag- 
ed at the conduRt of this hot headed 


rieſt, that they upbraided him with 
Li the fomentor of theſe diviſions. 
inces and the 
cauſe of all the bloodſhed on both 


between th 


e two 


 fides: and they proſecuted their re» 
ſentments with ſuch violence that 


the unfortunate 'abbot was cloſely 
impriſoned and ſeverely uſed, ſo long 


as Carrol the king of Leinſter lived ; 
| after whoſe deceaſe he was diſcharge 
ed and obtained his liberty. 


& About a year af after the deceaſe of | 
* this provincial prince, Muirionn, 
the pious abbeſs of St. Bridget was 
ſo concerned about the ſafety ol the ab- 
bot that tho he war releaſed from his 
impriſonment and received his par- 
don, yet ſhe apprehended he might 
de ſet upon by the enraged populace 
and his life endangered, and there - 
fore for his ſecurity ſhe prevailed witn 


. a number of the moſt religious clergy 


72 procure 3 guard for him, 2 * 


anded cow. to us by hiſtory. 


Nil 
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from hence he came to Munſter, ud 


retiring to his mona of Inis 


cathy he ſpent ſome time there wit 


great devotion and exem 
tice of holineſs, Hill ch the. wid 


 Dubhlachtna, the ſon of Maolguals 


who governed the province of Mut- 
ſter ſeven years after the degeaſe of 


Cormac Mac Cuillenan. I te, 


death of this king the throne d 


Munſter became vacant, and thi 


abbot was removed from uw 


retirement at Inis-cathy to  admi 
nifter 
. vince, which he held for many yea 


the goverument of that pro | 


with great applauſe ; and, notvith- 
ſtanding his want of © policy 


regard to the invaſion of Lauts, 


he proved a ſober and diſtreet proc 


and was poſſeſſed not only of tht 


command but of the alfeQions of 
bis people.“ — — 
It is well when e nein 


by the experience of misfortune} 


— is perhaps doub ly ſurprizing to ſe 
ect like this take place amor; 
nces--Yet whateveramendstheat- 
pin made his people when he became! 


king, it was impoſſible for him 0 


do too much for thoſe whom he had 
engaged in _ the "Fatal affair d 
Leinſter 


. PU * 2 * 
1 4 ” * was A | „ 3 
* £ 


he next monarch of Ireland—This prince was, very 
early in his reign: obliged to take up arms 

the Danes, who again appeared in Ireland After 
bloody battle which was fought in the provinee of 
Ulſter, victory declared in his favour, and the in- 
vaders were repulſed with great ſlaughter. But a 

rty of theſe lawleſs: free-booters landed in 

Pier met with better ſucceſs, and after | 
the king's forces. eſtabliſhed themſelves in th; 
country under Sitric 5 Dublin was taken by floſs; 
and the Iriſh monarch in attempting to put a ſtop 
to their progreſs was defeated and ſlain aſter « 
three years rei , his troops though they fought with 
great valour being geg prerr wh the ap re 


numbers of the enemy. 


next to the throne of Ireland. In his reign while 
Ceallachan was king of Munſter, the Danes made 
incurſions into that ince; but were by 
the king who Yn? gone general's Site Tod Re 
priſoners and obliged them to lay aſide their pro- 
ject of ſubduing his dominion, and withdraw them- 
ſelves to join the main body of their r penn a 
that time ſettled in Leinſter, 
Tus baffled in his Jefigns, Site: reſolved to be. 
revenged on Ceallachan for his diſappointment, and 
in conſequence of this determination applied to the 
Laue BW monarch of Ireland who at this time had ſome. dif- 
/ of the putes with him, relative to tribute and homage, and 
aon on that account as mean enough to come into the 
meaſures of the Danes, which were in the higheſt 
degree cruel and treacherous. Sitric, having tranſ- 
ated this neceſſary buſineſs with Donagh, ſent a 
meſſage to the king of Munſter, intimating that he 


earneſtly defiring to make an alliance with that 
prince E giving him his ſiſter in marriage, who 
K 4 7 was 
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Niall the Fourth, the ſon of Hugh che Sixth wag Nin v. 


Donogh the Second, the ſon of Flan ſucceeded ben u. 


had no deſign any more to invade his province, and 


x36 


| body of choſen, men to attend him, nat for defeny 


Iriſn monarch might take this 8 to fall ' 
upon the province, hen it was almoſt d 


whom was Dunchan, the ſon of Kennedy, who ac; 
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was a, lady of great beauty, and, was - deſcendel i 
from the royal family of Denmark.  Ceallacha, Wl 


o 1 


propoſal with pleaſure, and approving the treaty 
vithout .requirng_hoſlages, cngaged--to make « 
Journey with all expedition to the court of | Sitnc, 
in order to conclude the marriage — Beſides making 
many ſplendid Tee for this ſolemaity, 
this prince would likewiſe have taken a very large 


1 „ 


whoſe priſoner that princeſs had been, accepted th 


but for ſhew and pageantry, had not Kennedy, (who 


before had quitted his pretenſions to a throne ) 


oblige him) adviſed him to the contrary, not indeed 
becauſe he ſuſpected the evil intentions of Sittich 
but, in all probability, becauſe he feared that the 


letencelels, 
and.,plunder it in revenge for their refuſal of the 
tribute and homage that he had demanded.” Whe- 
ther this or any other motive ſwayed him in giving 
his counſel, the king ſubmitted to be guided by it 
and accordingly ſet out attended only by a party of 
his guards, and ſome. few of the nobility, 


companied Ceallachan on this expedition, while, 


in his abſence, his father was left to adminiſter the 
government of the province. In the mean time 
the wife of Sitric though an Iriſh woman could not 
help expoſtulating with her huſband for what ſhe 
deemed his want of ſpirit, in matching his ſiſter, 


ho, as I have, taken notice, was of the royal houſe 
of Denmark, with a petty prince, who had been 


the great enemy of their intereſts. Sitric, in the 
midſt of all his cunning ſuffered himſelf to be over- 


reached in policy by a woman: little imagining 
that he ſhould be betrayed from that quarter, he 


made no ſcruple of telling her that he had no de- 
ſign of keeping his word with Ceallachan, but 1 


won h 
ofſble 


not the 
numero 
given \ 
lage 5 b 
them, 5 
at laſt. 
and in 
Dunch⸗ 
priſone 

Thor 
gotten 


* 
1 
' 
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: | bis. view was only hy fair promiſes to um 
Wn within his 2 which the moment he had 
W-compliſhed, he would. a the ! var 

| or to deſtruction. g 

Whether the wife of Suric, 25 fome writers have 

ppoſed, had conceived a paſſion fi for the king of 

— ms during the time that ſhe. was his captives 

whether the love of her country, or a regard 

or the rights of hagaanity, operated at this time 
pon her mind, it i certain | that ſhe reſoved if 
ofſible to ſave Ceallachan from the villiany af 
is enemies. For this purpoſe diſguiſing herſelf, 
he quitted Dublin, the next day and waiting on 
> road through which ſhe knew he myſt paſs, 

s ſoon as 2 faw him, made him acquainted 

vich the plan that was laid to deſtroy him. 

The king, ſtruck with horror at this relation, im- 
diately turned about, and made all haſte with 

is retinue to eſcape the fatal ſnare his enemies 

id ſpread for him. But Sitric already had him 

-ncompaſſed in his toils.—Guards had been placed 

dn the road, who, r 

upon. his rear.— When Ceallachan too late per- 

eived we 5 _ ordered his 7 

to exert ir in attempti 

? e through the forces which — them; 

d the command was ſo well obeyed, that had 

- the Danes been ſo near Dublin, as to receive 

numerous ſupplies of freſh troops, they muſt have 

iter, Neiven way, and yielded the injured prince a -paſ- 
ouſe age; but as it was, OT hah Denon 
been them, yet their numbers thus perpetually recruited, 
the r laſt prevailed the Momonians were defeated, 
ver- and in this ſkirmiſh Ceallachan and his friend 
ning I Dunchan, the fon of 3 were bath taken 

„bs priſoners. 

de- Though Sitric by che cvens. 'of this n had 

* poiten the victim into his power, yet from _ 

itical 
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Ittical” reaſons he delayed m Megs th [ictifice 


1 8 


inoſa) 


public, which before he ſeei reſolved on f emſel 
Private. ,—Petermined as he was, however m eeir k 
Ceallachan ſhoyld not ebene his vengeance, ouſe h 


Was far from ſetting him at liberty ; büt, in ond Jonoug 


t Keep up the appearance of a moderation eher, 
Was not poſſeſſed of; began to propound term urder tl 
his prifoners, taking great care they vith al 


ſuch as would have no chance to 


; | t th 
He demanded thi Cork, Cahbell, Waters wii” 


pu fe 

Limerick / ſhould be 'delivered” into Bis hand, 2 
and alſo that a fine ſnould be paid for every Du treache 
killed in the ſkirmiſh near the gates of Dublin Wi inhabit 


From the inſtant that Ceallachan was inform ton, a 
of theſe demands, he reſolved if the conqueror va ger art 
in earneſt, by no means to comply with them i pared 
though his enemy declared his reſolution, in cal 10 cir 
of” a 'refufal, to tranſport his priſoners to A admit. 
magh, and from thence to Norway. But as Wl fleet v 

had reaſon to ſurmiſe that all this treaty was o mand 
intended to dupe him, and to procure, if poſlibl, 


ſome opportunity for Sitric to act that villain Wl Deſmo 
with "ſome little ſhew of juſtice, which, tyrant a naugh 
he Was, he did not choſe otherwiſe” to advei-Wl the 1 
ture ; this conſideration” made the king of Mun. the pr 


ſter reſolve to retort his enemy's own arts, an all th 
ply him with diſſembling words.— He thereof in the 
intimated, that he would immediately ſend to l had a 
ſubjects to try what they would do to n. tyranr 

om him, if the Daniſn general would permit privat 
one of the captives to return, in order to bear hu of th 
meſſage. This requeſt being granted, a proper as he 
perſon was pitehed upon to execute the in. Sit 
Portant commiſſion : to him, inſtead of inſtruc WY waitir 
tions to procure his ranſom, the noble-mindal f the 11 
Ceallachan gave it in charge to exhort Kennedy, i he or 
the 1 2 of 1 never to comply _— the c 

|  propol imme 


\ 
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emſelves mou his ' ſubjects, let the fate of 
heir king be what it  mightz but rather to 
huſe his Nieser to arms, to ſend the general 


ether, immediately to his King's aſſiſtance, and to 
order the ſhips ſtationed inf the harbours, to repair 
vith all poſſible" 1 to Dundalk, there to pre- 


2 A he 
ily for the 12150 Alte MENS of Sitrie's 


inhabitants of that province were already in mo- 


ger arrived, whoſe inſtructions they inſtantiy pre- 
pared to put into execution, as well as the time 
and circumſtances of the extraordinary weit would 
admit. Donough having collected his troops, the 
feet was likewiſe drawn together, and the com- 


naught, here the general levying proviſions for 
the ſubſiſtence of his troops, ſo much offended 
the prince of the province, that inſtead of doing 
all that lay in his power to affiſt his countrymen, 
in their undertakings againſt foreign enemies, who 
had at various times ſhewed themſelves equally 


private intelligence to the Danes of the approach 
of the army of Munſter, and diſcovered, as far 
as he knew them, all their deſigns. 

Sitrie had reached Ardmagh, where he then Jay 
waiting with his priſoners; —But- on the neus of 
the Iriſh troops bing i fol march towards him, 
he ordered che Daniſh earls who had the care of 
the captives, to march out of the city, and come 


poſals of the Dünes, or ſuffer chem to intrude 


ent the Daniſh fleet wen. executing their evil 


Barco having quickly reached Munſter, the 


tion, and the troops aſſembling when the meſſen⸗ 


0 to an engagement with them, 1 


Donough, with What land forces he could get to- 


mand of the naval armament, which conſiſted of 
ſeventy ſhips, was given to Failbhe, king of 
Deſmond. The army then proceeded. to Con- 


tyrannical to all the Iriſh ; this ſelfiſh chief ſent 
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2 with his guard removed the former on h 
his fleet, in order to convey them to 17 
ng more intent on the execution of his revel 
project, than on the preſervation of his tra 
who were ſoon totally defeated by the ent 
tives ; whilſt Sitric went to Dundalk with hi 
tives, whither, however, the victorious: Momg 
ans followed him the next day, with al . 
forces. But when. theſe latter arrived, 9 
the Danes juſt embarked with the king of 
ſer, Dunchan, and the reſt of theit | 
It was in .vain for them to line the re, ; nf 
| menace the retreating enemy, who were ſufficient 
dut of their mach, and fancied themſelves lik 
| wiſe to be out of the reach of yengeance.——l 
length, however, while both parties were in thi 
critical ſituation; the Iriſh fleet commanded bf 
Failbhe made its way up to the Danes, and oi 
Pared immediately to fight them. 

A ſight ſo unexpected as this threw Sitric 1 
his men into great confuſion, from whence how 
ever when they were a little recovered, perceiving 
there was no way to get off, they began a deſpe 
rate engagement, in which both their ſupena 
numbers and ſuperior ſkill more than once gam 
them a proſpect of victory; for the Iriſh were! 
but new to the practice of ſea · battles, wheren 
the Danes being old pirates were experienced ns 
vigators. Nevertheleſs, what the former wanted in 

numbers and judgment they made up in yalout 
and. reſolution. In this hard conteſt, the Iriſh ad- 
miral ſought out the veſſel of the Daniſh 
which he boarded jn ſpite of all oppoſition: there 
he ſaw Ceallachan to the maſt, —Haſtening 
to his aſſiſtance, he qQ\ ickly, cut the cords, which 
tied him, and on the king, as ſoon 2 
he had. thus unexpectedly reſcued, to quit the Da- 
aſh * * immediately on board the Iriſh of 


# * * | 
* 


_This generous advice, homever;: which faved 
king, 2 fatal to the gallant admiral; 
not being 1 by a ſufficient number 
roc his countrymen, ger ide laſt — 6-6-4 
* din by che Daniſh guards, w 
5 er, ſevered: his head- from — wy rg ex- 
ed it to the -Iriſhy- in u 6rder_thereby to diſ- 


all tld them, Bot this ſicht only ſerved the 
ey ſon ere to inflame their —Fingall, who 
of: Mu cceeded the Nairn — again boarded the 
dnem ni ſhip, with à determined reſolution to re- 
Te, A ner the death of Failbhe.— This brave of- 
Rcien er ſoon found his men ſo far out numbered 


e enemy, that conqueſt. ſeemed out. of 4 
ach: But as he valued not his own life, he 
| — ny nt ren — _ 


wer, for, forcing: his way th | 
crowd to Sitric de ee the Mae own f 
im in his armsz und threw himſelf eic hi 
) the ſea, Weins both were "drowned. ors 
wo other of the Triſh chiefs following the exam- 
e, ſeized on Sitric's brothers in tlie like matt 


def 7, and thus at once put an end to their ex- 
pero i ence, while they periſhed with them.. The - 
e g WP ines Were aſtoniſhed and confounded when they 


ww the Triſh thus” at the expence of their on 


heres es making fare of the deſtruction of their ene- 
dn» ies, bold as they were, and accuſtomed to- ſcenes 
red in WP! blood and flaugbter, yet they were ſtruck with 
alou read and horror at this new method of fight- 

b . . Beſides, as they now ſaw their general and his 
eral, rothers deſtroyed, the royal priſoners releaſed; 
there nd almoſt every thing they — for entirely 
ning Polt, they began to Macken their oppoſition, while 

hick be fury of the Iriſh ſtill continued; and after 
nme vain attempts to turn the fortunes of the 


lay, fell into diſorder, whilſt the Un improving 


their 


ERP 
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24 Yet in the inſtance; before us, .the f. 


their advantage, renewed their attacks with f 
vigour, till at length; the Danes were p 
flight, and Aa. victory, the purchaſe mg | 
. on, AER A 
to the enemy... my 
From the event of, this, OPT 
is eaſy to- obſerve how walkera cneceliyyy 
was for. the Itiſh to keep wp: ſome-kind;of g 
val eſtabliſhment; but till; this time we- head 
nothing of the kind worth abſerving in alla 
diſputes with the Danes and Eaſterlings, vu 
attempts might otherwiſe oſten have been re 
led, and rendered abortive by ſuch Mt nftuag 


natiyes ſurmounted} all; obſtecleg, and left 3 f 
example te poſterity hom much might, be. done 
A ſteady conduct, joined to. a Manly courage 
Had Ceallachan yielded to Sitrie 8 Propoſil 
lative to the ranſom, and had: hig. lubjefts yield 
the foreigners would have. ge footig 
in his dominions, which muſt have — px. 
.duXive of fatal conſequences to the natives, a 
in all probability the 1 * would ſtill have found 
the means to. fatisfy his perſonal revenge on tit 
king, ——After. all this bad, there not been a0 
val preparation, that revenge could not have ben 
compleated, 3 . 5 me 
"aſſembled by the ral, who might have 
eye · witneſſes of pe? ant ha that with il 
their valour they muſt have been totally yyabl 
to prevent. But notwithſtanding , theſe: leſſon, 
which might ſo properly be adduced from dr 


4 ud fal 

fact above related, it is certain that in Facceeding defence 
periods, theſe truths were not properly att =X 
to, and the ſucceeding miſeries and . misfortuns WW dz 5. 


love of 


heaped upon the peop e, were too often the co 
e of, ſuch an inattention. il =; 


| e ſed 
Ws: >, gs Ceeallachu f wre 


— 4 


a+. 


Ceallachan being thus delivered from the-hunds 
his inveterate enemies, was not - backward in 
xpreſſing his gratitude to thoſe who ſurvived the 
Ireadful by, cane whoihed any ſhare-4n: his de- 
wverance, He ordered: thanks + and largeſſes te 
. 15750 to thoſe brave men, whoſe courage had 
the means of reſcuing bim from ſla very, or 
Fom! death ; and having. gathered: his: forees to- 


mph; to Munſter . After this the fell 
10 Danes inlabitis in and about Limerick, and 
he county of Fortune favoured his Arms, 


marched at the” head of! his forces to pay a viſit 
to the king of the Deiſies, wits whom he entered 
into an alliance; oh him His ſiſter in ma 


Uraghr ho was A Tore great beauty and virtue; ſoon 
ofal FEE SS 52 i DRUG i $45 1 11 
yielded a al: Wan 505 nn _ n 49130 90 en 21 
footug 03 021 11 INE 2h _ —. HA 149197 100 4 — 
n. 3 
ft: Ls Ain et 2 ter, fs 1 Ay OO Bf be get? p om 
and 
** . a - Pg „ who had wad 00 to 2 2 — | 
| hinder im rom conductin is ae 

1 t the troops through that province. 27915 25 N — ene ie 104 fo 
on Rr „ ſpos bp tra indignation the mors, 

: tion, and conſu e the in- are e 
Nn "tereſt of tHe Danes, 'th: the pfo- £8 84 mother country, . 1 
Ve bern ſperity of hig native goumtry j upon uſed as the laws of — tet 
8 ary which account he determined to but the enemies th were to en- 

N 'take revenge upon the army of counter bad fe the common 
ye ben e Muster, and vindicate the cauſe of and eſtabliſhed rights- of madkind, 
ch al thoſe foreigners upon the brave. and theretore were to, be hunt- 
N. Iriſh, by cutting off their vetredt, ed down as robbers or — f 


and harraffing themin their and. 
for this Parrots 4% Bades l . 7585 TRE 0 ſevere hu 
the forces under his command, and * . — * of | Ceal- 


tie reſolyed to 1 ambuſhes in their w | r 4 
4205 aud fall ue them unprovided for” 055 the K Lab ; 
xeding tefence. But Ceallachan,. the-king dreading the reſentmevr | "of — 
tended of Munſter, having timely A Momonians fluſhed with victory, de 
1 gence of the — of this apoſ- ' fifted from his enterprise, and, with. 5 
tuns tate prince, Vol — 2 drawing the forces of his Aer, 
e col- love of his conntry, and wanted to retired to a conſiderable di 
n detray it under a foreign yolce, pre- and left the army of Muniter fo 
n pared to receive him, and was ſo in- Tas their j mey without hin- 
lachan e 8 4 baſeneſs of die at- drance + & _ . 

pt, that he commgnded his- men Eu 61554 hk VL 
FO | 
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ether, marched back with them in a kind of trĩ- 


and he proved every where victorious. He chen 


' N = 
— — — — —-—— rn ooo 


: 
+ 


, 
— 
4 4 


. in the 


are wren chough he. had lived chi 


in trouble, he died 
to his. grave, full of 


ry and honour— 


Feargna ſuccedeed to the crown of Munſter, g 
1 7 reſſio 
elves 

ectual 
not bi 
Win the 
not fu 
the ſw 


che death of this prince ; but when he was ky 
off by a conſpiracy, Mahon the ſon of chat l 
nedy who had | behaved ſo worthily to Ceallachy 
was 1 king of that province: that pri 
had: two brothers, one of whom —— 
Bioroimhe or Berome, who -was. afterwards ny 
narch of Ireland, and was one of the greud 
eee ee . will ben 

In the mean time, if the hiſtory bas dwelt log 

on the affairs of a previneial king, many juſt rs 
— be aſſigned for it.—In heh firtk plac, 


the! great fignre 
his nation, —in the ſecond place, the great bu: 


renneſs of other authenticated facts, during the pe. 


riods of his reign; — and laſtly the inſignific 


Tay no worſe of the Daniſh monarch ef e 
who ſtill fat upon the throne, at the acce 


Naben to the goveriitrient of M unſter:—The | I. 


ter thou prince of great virtue and valou, 
ended * — reign and fe by a conſpiracy of hb 


down ſubjets, ho cauſed him to be ut to · dea 
Ih the diftrict known. by the name of 'Ocne 


About this tinie-rhe-nofthern- provinces reſolve 
to "imitate. the example 
nlans, and to extir pate the Danes from the pro. 
vince of Ulſter. To this purpoſe the provincial 


9 were collected together, whom Mortougb, 


the ſon of Neil commanded. Theſe attacked the 
enemy and routed them with great ſlaughter. 


Pheſe events ſo intimidated the Danes, who yet 


remained in the iſland, that they, were glad to fe. 


Tinquiſh all thoughts of their conqueros 


in che field, and to repreſs that 9 of 1 


ly, deſaending uf 


prince makes in the anna 


ancy, (0 | 


ſet chem, by .the. Momo- | 
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ad injuſtice, for which when crowned with ſuc- 
eſs they had been always ſo remarkable.-—In 
zort, they were content to live in peace and quiet- 
es, when nothing could be gotten by war and op- 
remon; and though the Iriſh did not avail them- 
es of this opportunity to exterminate or ef- 
ectually reduce them to ſubjection, yet they could 
rot but reap the fruits of this ſeeming alteration 
in the diſpoſition of their enemies, while they did 
not ſufficiently conſider that it was ſuch only as 
the word had ma jỹ t „ 
Bloodſhed, and famine, and wide waſting war, 
are doubtleſs the greateſt evils that the human 
race can experience, and thoſe who would win 
a prince or his people to take up arms where 
peace can be preſerved with ſafety and with ho- 
nour, whatever may be their ſelfiſh ends, what- 
ever may be their ſpecious pretences, are ene- 
mies to both, the prince and people, nay more, 
they are enemies to mankind, and unworthy of 
enjoying the benefits of living in a civil commu- 
nity ;—but where a cruel and oppreſſive enemy 
attempt a ſettlement in a kingdom not their own 3. 
where not contented with a peaceable ſettlement in 
a fertile country, they repeatedly ſpread devaſta- 
tion through the regions they poſſeſſed, tyranized 
over the natives, and deluged the land with 
blood, that prince or people that could ſit down 
tamely under ſuch abuſes, and not chace forth the 
ſpoilers, when Heaven had put the means into 
their power, could ſcarcely be ſaid to deſerve the 
liberties they were ſo back ward to defend 
Shame on that policy which teaches princes to in- 
creaſe the bulk of their ſubjects, either by a num-. 
ber of enemies or of flaves !—Shame on thoſe 


— 
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mean, ſelfiſn maxims which would inculcate the ne- 47 | 
_ _ receiving a ſet of wandering miſcreants | 


into 
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into the boſom of a community merely on accom ufficier 
of riches gained by plunder, or an eſtabliſhneu{i&cople 
obtained through force or fraud by their rapacioyMWruclty 
anceſtors. N £6 ad mo 
- Had not the Iriſh, as a modern writer ju anes 

obſerves, been abandoned by the ſpirit. of vi ere ſti 
dom, and ſacrificed every advantage to the ch But 
tinuance of their private animoſities ; indeed, hal babitit 
they not entirely loſt ſight of their own intereſi Wcinforc 


this was one of thoſe opportunities which offered eeſe wr 
to extirpate thoſe deſtroyers root and branch fron gain. 
the kingdom.—But perhaps there were ſome then ey ſw 
among that warlike people, who conceived a no- eld at 
tion that this might not be a politic ſtep, - becauleMſÞ diſpo 
the Danes underſtood ſomething of commerce; ers hav 
and had brought with them ſome arts which the WM ſurpr 
native Iriſh did not know, or did not practiſe ot whe 
It was ſuch a conſideration which influenced the Weacherc 
Britons (but with more ſeeming reaſon) after many on of 
brave ſtruggles for their liberty, at length to ac- {property 
quieſce in a tubmiſſion to the Roman dominion, ſnd mar 
And that polite. people were kind enough to make {pectin 
abode in their country as long as it ſuited them; {WM the fi 
to draw what ſupplies they could from thence; {W's of f 
to take away the flower of theit youth to ſerve in Neck an 
foreign wars, and to leave the country defenceleſs, 2 Hnle ex 
prey to the next invader. Such were the fruits, ſuch uarter. 
ever will they be, of this deteſted policy. Nor w 
for the Danes, they had not even patience enough W's ſuffic 
to wait for ſuch opportunities of bringing the na- { peace 
tives of Ireland under their yoke; for no ſooner {ir gu: 
did th:y receive intelligence of any fleet of theirs ple a 
at roſe 


being deſtined for the iſland, than they were up 


in arms in all quarters, and ready to give the ele twic 


word for violence and rapine z whilſt their love N. only 
for plunder, which was the general motive to all I that ti 
their actions, was ſo great that no law was ſo rad tl 

ſtrict, no obligation ſo ſacred; as to be of force bunt, 
| ö | ſufficient 


ufficient to reſtrain them from it. Lenity in any 
xople towards ſuch a ſet of ſavages muſt be 
ruelty to themſelves; and this indeed experience 
ad more than once evinced with regard to the 
Janes and Eaſterlings, the remains of whom 
vere {till ſuffered to inhabit Ireland. 


acc 
1ſhmen 
paciay 
jul 
of wil 


ne con- But they were not long ſatisfied with barely 
2d, bal Whabicing the country; for no ſooner did a freſh 
1tereſy, W-inforcement arrive from their own country, than 
offered hefe wretches began to diſturb the public peace 


gain. Wherever there was plunder to be gotten, 
hey ſwarmed thither immediately.—A fair being 


1 a eld at Tailtean, when the merchants came there 
becaue ſo diſpoſe of their goods, a party of theſe rob- 
unerce; ers having intelligence of it, immediately marched 


> ſurpriſe- them, and carry off their effects. 
ut when the tradeſmen were apprized of this 


ed the Wcacherous deſign, they formed the noble reſolu- 
r many on of uniting all in one body to defend their 
to ac- Wſroperty ;—For this purpoſe, they quitted the fair, 


nd marched in queſt, of the enemy, who little 


xpefting ſuch an attack, were put into confuſion 
them; WT the firſt charge, and finally defeated with the 
hence; Is of four ' thouſand men, which was a terrible 
rve in ck and diſappointment to theſe t. . who 
leſs, a re expected 1o*gallant an oppoſition from that 
„ ſuch Nuarter. 5 1 
Nor was that all: —a piece of treachery like this 
nough s ſufficient to rouſe the Iriſh from their dream 


peace and tranquility, and to put them upon 
heir guard againſt their inſidious gueſts. The 


theirs {Weople of Connaught at this time were the firſt 
re up fat roſe to vengeance upon the occaſion, and 
ve the ele twice defeated the enemy; but their ill ſuc- 
love Fs only inflamed them the more; not being able 


t that time to face the Iriſh in the field, they 
read themſelves in pillaging ' parries over the 


force FWuntry, burned, plundered and deſtroyed, car- 
Ricient Ol | 


2 rying 
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weyer uriliary Danes in his army. The flying ſoldiers 
n re purſued by the victors into the town of Wa- 
ve end, which they plundered and burned, in re- 


enge for the inſults they: had received from the 


nogh 5 
J of nemy. 1 | 
icht The people of Lan as; were ſtrotighy” con- 
- derated with the Danes, were the next whom the 


omonian king routed in a pitched battle, kill- 
| five + thouſand of their allied army on the ſport, 


pitate and inglorious flight... _ 

After this he · burned Limerick, and, 54 his 
ums into the heart of the province of Leinſter, 
rhoſe whole force, though united with that of the 
Danes, was not able to withſtand his martial fury. 
et theſe foreigners though frequently defeated, 
always had means to recruit their forces ſufficiently 
to diſtreſs: the natives. The truth is, that they 
generally found ſome of the Iriſh, either from 
private intereſts or perſonal reſciitments, ready to 
aſiſt them in their undertakings. Nevertheleſs we 
ae told, that tney quarrelled about this tume with 


wy their old allies of Leinſter, and en Engaging | them in 

h of o great battles, flew the provincial king. In one 
row Nef theſe actions, the primate of Ardmagh is ſaid to 
death Nlave given his aſſiſtance: to the invaders,” In the 
var val nean time, Brian proceeded with his victorious 

| arms every where to attack them, and happy he 


was every where. victorious. 


of the royal race of Heremon, ſucceeding to the 
monarchy, gave tokens early in his reign of a bet- 


1 Ardgail, 


ad forced the reſt to ſave themſelves by a pre- 


er diſpoſition to relieve his country, than the de. 
ceaſed Donogh had done. In the battle of Ta- 

ah he defeated the foreigners, who left five thou- 
land of their ſoldiers dead upon the field of bats 
tl, In conſequence. of this victory, the monarch 
Pining his forces with thoſe of Achy, the ſon of 


* 


Malachy, who was deſcended Hs Flan Sionn, Malachy II. 
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Ardgail, who for thirty-five: years had ruled U 
ſter, they attacked Dublin, which they took by 
ſtorm, but nevertheleſs uſed their victory vii 
moderation, and did not give up the town to be 

| ſacked and plundered ; but propoſed certain tem 
to the Danes, which the latter were by no mea 
in a condition to refuſe. The principal articles i 
ſiſted upon in this treaty were theſe, That the vn 
quiſhed ſhould quit all their conqueſts from the 
river Shannon to the ſea eaſtward ; and that they 
ſhould forbear all hoſtilities and incurſions into.the 
Iriſh terricories. © orig tb ance: ak 
But certainly all the Danes were not bound by 
this treaty.—And indeed it ſhould ſeem in thi 


others) that the advantages the Iriſh gained are n 
ther exaggerated by their own hiſtorians; elſe we 
ſhould not hear of theſe foreigners ſo ſoon x- 
covering from their loſſes, even where they had 
not the means of recruiting themſelves from their 
iti country. oooh! td ns nr mane; 

What gives a particular ſtrength to this con- 
jecture in the preſent inſtance, is the contradiQory 


account, which ſome of the Iriſh writers them. 22 
ſelves have handed down to us, concerning this habitat 
Malachy, monarch of Ireland. Keating, in par: ing uf 
ticular, ' after having given a circumſtantial ac- il deir © 
count of the taking. of Dublin, and the - treaty roimhe 
above-mentioned, and morover told us two ſtories agreed 
of Malachy's perſonal proweſs exhibited again il w Nl. 
the Danes in ſingle combat, immediately after- him 1 
wards, without Fang us to know how the inva- the go 
ders recovered themſelves from the great check mem 
they had ſuffered, proceeds to give a terrible ac- of his 
count of the danger the Iriſh: were in of being crned 
totally ſubdued by them, owing to the remiſſnels ls De 
of this very monarch, His words are theſe: _ 
Ss 1 ate 


5 Nor 


ND 


led U 

on ppoſed theſe inſults of the Danes, but the brave 
y wit Brian Boiroimhe, king of Munſter. This re- 
n to be owned hero, with his ſtout Momonians, was al- 


ways in arms, and harraſſing the foreigners; which 
by degrees humbled their inſolence, and made 
them leſs frequent in their incurſions. And this 
ſuccels and induſtry of the king of Munſter had 
ſo fixed him in the eſteem of the natives, who 
owed their lives and liberties to his protection, 
that they made an attempt to dethrone the king 
of Ireland, and give him poſſeſſion of the go» 
vernment in his room; and they were the more 
encouraged in this deſign, becauſe Malachy 
was an indolent inactive prince, addicted to plea- 
ſure and a love of eaſe, and ſacrificed the happi 
neſs of his country to his on private diverſions ; 
and the people Who were immediately under bis 


n term 
meam 
cles in 
he van. 


on n. 

y had authority, had contracted a ſervile habit of idle- 

1 their ness, from the example of the court, and never 
27 diſturbed themſelves with oppoſing the inroads of 
con: che Danes, or calling them to an account for their 
icon cruelties and oppreſſions. 
them. „The nobility of Munſter, and the principal in- 
th i babitants of the province of Connaught, reflect- 
per- ing upon the diſtreſſed and melancholy ſtate of 

1 ac heir country, applied themſelves to Brian Bot 
reaty i wimhe as a deliverer, and it was unanimouſly - 


agreed in council that ambaſſadors ſnhould be ſent 

aint I co Malaehy, the king df Ireland, to ſignify to 
after - him in expreſs terms, that he was unworthy of 
310 the government, and unfit for the public m | 

heck ment of affairs, ſince he neglected the protection 
ac ot his ſubjects, and permitted them, as an uncons 
eing cerned ſpectator, to be oppreſſed by the merci: 
Beit leſs Danes, who took advantage of his indolent im 
eſe: active diſpoſition, to deſtroy the country and brin 

Nor t into ſlavery. They expoſtulated farther wick 


him, 
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Nor was there any prince in the iſland who Ke#ivs- 
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and uſed the freedom to inn him, that a king 
of Ireland who had at heart the happineſs of hy 
people, would never ſuffer the inſolent attacks d 
theſe foreigners to paſs unrevenged as he did: 
that the brave Brian Boiroimhe had undertaken the 
cauſe of public liberty, and to repel the incup 
ſions of the haughty Danes, and therefore he d. 
ferved to wear the crown of Ireland, ho knen 
how to defend it with honour to himſelf; and 
happineſs to his ſubjects. | In the end theſe an, 
baſſadors declared they had commiſſion to ac 
quaint him, that the nobility and gentry of Mus. 
ſter deſigned to dethrone him, and therefore, to 


prevent bloodſhed and diſturbance they adviſed him 


to reſign of his own accord, and to retire to a 
private life. This repreſentation was received with 
the utmoſt ſcorn and indignation: by the king, 
who abſolutely. refuſed to comply, and knew the 
value of a crown. too well to deliver it up on 
for aſking. He likewiſe r to enter into 
treaty. with- the nobility of Munſter, wha. deſired 
to meet him, but inſiſted upon His right. o poſſel 
ſion, which he en to —_—_— to wy lat 
x extremity.— -: 87 
The whole. ks this account l Tan a li 
tle extraordinaryz—perhaps what followed upon thi 
may appear nolets fo to the reader; hen (not to 
dwell on the ſtory with ſo much prolixity # 
| Keating has done) he is informed that eur 
receiving the anſwer above recited, Brian, collecting 
together all his forces marched towards Taral, 
where he ſent: a herald to offer the monarch his 
choice - of three things :—Either to reſign hi 
crown, as had been before. demanded, or elſe to 
meet the king of Munſter, in ſingle combat, 


on at the head of his forces; if he refuſed to 
do one of theſe, Brian gave him to underſtand, 


that he would take by force, what the om 
wou 
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poſed 


ND. 


would not' reſign by treaty. Malachy, it ſeems, 
anſwered the herald, That he feared not to meet 
the Momonians in the field with his faithful ſub- 
jects; but chat as he had no force at 
ſembled, he could nat poſſibly do ſo, unleſs the 


to collect his powers, during which interval he 
would ſend meſſengers 
homage and obedience, declaring, 
* if they refuſed him, he ſhould not deem it 
reat aj; diſgrace for him to Were his amm, 
alert them to forget their feal 4 
The Iriſh writers tell us, that Bilan very he- 


roically (certainly very imprudently) accorded to 


theſe propoſals, and agreed not to to ſuffer his ar- 
my to lay Meath under contribution till the mo- 
narch's 


the provincial princes and all his dependants ; but 
far the greater part refuſed to aſſiſt him, and ſome 
to their refuſal added reproaches and upbraidings, 


which we are not particularly informed how the 
man that had once conquered Dublin, and laid 
the Danes under @ ttibute could deſerve. Be that 


as it may, after much conſultation with his 
chiefs,, who had each a ſeparate intereſt of his 


own to attend to, and none of whom had any in- 
a declining monarch, the beſt 
at the ex» 


tention to ſux 
propoſal. that was made to him being, 
pence of one half his territories, to 3 defended 


in the poſſeſſion! of the reſt, baffled, diſappointed, 
and irreſolute, he was at laſt obliged to own his 


lituation to the king of Munſter, and to deliver 
up a ſovereignity, in which, for ſome cauſe or 
other, his ſubjects did not chuſe to fi him. 


If the eee of Ireland deſerved to be de- 
poſed for not being able to dellver their peo- 
| Eh + +4 . FF ple 
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preſent aſ- 
king of Munſter would give him a certain time 


to the chiefs that owed: him 
at the ſame time, 


153 


ate was by this method determined. — In 
the mean time Malachy diſpatched meſſengers to 


Malachy - 
refigns the | 
| monarchy, 


x! 154 


| ferred him for his ſpirit, and = the 
ſucceſs hich they obſerved. conftncy cos dn 


when he ſaw himſelf deſerted by holed from 
whom he expected ſupport, he bore in mind 


and wavering; but nothing. could even 5. 


the neceſſity of — affairs orga ro”, a-great 
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| pe from the attacks of foreigners, how many | 


ſides Malachy merited that fate Nag 
many merited a worſe, for aſſiſting thoſe in 
in the miſchiefs they brought upon cheir uu 
country Let theſe reigned for a ſeries of rears 
without any ſuch demand having been made 
even ſuggeſted to them, while Malachy, for ag 
we find to the contrary, was depoſed 
continuing to carry on, the war with a8 much 
ſucceſs as he had begun itz—for though tlie 


writers are pleaſed to give a bad cha 


him about the time of his being depoſed, A 

him of indolence and inactivity, yer du g e 

find from any authentic accounts that this? prince 

was juſtly: cenſured ;\ all we can ga 

greater hero? and 
public calam 


Brian Was the 
time of war and 


all his undertakings.” * bo : Fa. 5 2 
It is no new thing 40 nd a m iti 


much leſs excuſe, this ſtep taken by th -ople 
of Ireland; except the qr ger nM. men. 


tioned, which being an a ng rom 


weight with them; pet though Malachy quietly 
acquieſced in the reſignation of the monarchy, 


the inſult then offered to his regal character, and 


Brian Boi- 8 


romhe. 


ſhewed his reſentment afterwards at a e 
their all was at ſtake, io 


On the reſignation of Malachy; Brink: Bases 


was proclaimed monarch of Ireland, and crowned 
at Tarah, amidſt the acclamations of his people. 
This was the ſecond conteſt he had had where 3 


* was in diſpute; He had formerly had a 
| conteſt 
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conteſt for the crown of Munſter ; he had now had 
a much ſtronger one for the dominion of Ire- 
Wand. —Bcing ſucceſsful in both theſe, he was re- 
ſolved to ſhew his gratitude to the people, and to 
prove that he was not unworthy of the favour 
they had ſhewn him.—Ir is ſeldom that uſurpers 
act ſo well; but the Iriſh writers have not choſen 
to conſider Brian as ſuch. Let him be what he 
might in that reſpect, it is certain he was a great 


the throne, he muſt conſequently be reckoned a 
great prince. 77 DR: BY 


beral preſents on Malachy, confirming him in his 
old inheritance of Meath, and the next year 


Connaught, in order to ſtrengthen himſelf in his 
newly acquired ſovereignty, - from which his peo- 
ple expected to date. the æra of their happineſs. — 
Malachy had! reigned for twenty-three years, and 
had not at laſt been able to ' repreſs the incurſions 
of the Danes, but Brian, who had hitherto been 
the greateſt oppoſer of their depredations, now he 
had attained to the higheſt pitch of honour, ſeem- 
ed reſolved to complete the reduction of them.— 
But before I proceed to relate his military at- 
chievements, it may not be amiſs to take notice 
of ſome of the remarkable, great and learned men 
who flouriſhed in Ireland after Chriſtianity was 
planted there, before the arrival of the Danes put 
2 check to religion and learning, and forced many 
of the profeſſors of it to ſeek their ſafety in fo- 
tign countmesy 01 ian 97 Te DE 22 55 
Paſſing over Palladius and the great St. Patrick, 
of whom I have already given an account, I 
ſhall here go on to mention a few of the moſt 
noted perſons that flouriſhed in the church (which 
in thoſe days was the great repoſitory of the 
5 learning 


— 


hero, and at ſuch a period as that when he aſcended 
The new monarch on his acceſſion beſtowed. 1i- 


received the ſubmiſſion of the kings of 'Ulſter and 
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learning of the times) extracting my account 
from the briefeſt and moſt unprejudiced writer, 

Colum Cill, or Columb-Kill was born of a good 
family, and was the founder of a monaſtery in ; 
foreſt called the Field of Oaks. By his dodrine 
and good example he converted the Pictiſh nation 
to the chriſtian faith, and while he continued in 
that country, he built the monaſtery Jona, called 
alſo Huy and Y-Columkill of which he was the 
firſt abbot, and which was the burial place. of the 


Scottiſh kings and many faints. He wrote'a Rule 


for the Monks which is called after his name, the 
Life of St. Patrick, and four hymns, + 
Bridget was born in the county of Louth:—ſſe 
lived for the moſt part at Kildare in a nunnery af 
her own erection, of which ſhe was the abbeſs, ſhe 


wrote a Rule for the nuns of her order, and a Poem 


on the virtue of St. Patrick, and ſeveral other 
pieces. A perpetual fire that was called St. Brid- 
get's was conſecrated to. her memory, which wa 
kept burning till the thirteenth century, when it 
was extinguiſhed by order of an archbiſhop. + 
Congall founded the monaſtery of Bangor near 
the Eaſtern fea, to which ſuch numbers of religious 
perſons. reſorted that he was obliged to erect others 
for their reception He wrote Inſtitutes for his 
monks, the Acts of St. Columbe and ſome epiſtles 
— This Congall is ſaid to have had three thouſand 
monks under his direction at one time. 
Columba was born at Leinſter about the ſeventi 
century. His ſchool education being complete here- 
moyed into another province and put himſelf under 


Silenus, with whom he made great improvement. 
le then forſook the world and became a mon- 
under Congall in the abby of Bangor. But, at la, 
tired with this inactive life, he ſet out with twelve 
companions on his travels, with a deſign to prop# 
gate the goſpel in foreign countries. On , 
5 — 
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paſſed over firſt into England where he ſtayed ſome 
time with great reputation. Being however diſ- 
pleaſed with the conteſts about the celebration of 
Eaſter, and the eccleſiaſtical tonſure, which employ- 
ed the religious of- thoſe days, he went with his 
companions into Burgundy, and, fixing on an old 
ruinous caſtle for their reſidence, they fitted it up 
and there practiſed the exerciſes of their profeſſion. _ 
In the ſame deſert he found another old caftle 
called Luxeuil and his diſciples encreaſing faſt 
upon him he converted it into a monaſtery, He 
built another at Fontaine and ſübjected this and 
Hence aroſe the 
original of priories, which being founded by ab- 
bots became ſubject to them After travelling 
through France he at laſt ſettled near Naples 
where he died He wrote a book againſt the 
Arians, ſeveral treatiſete on the Paſchal Controverſy, 
ſome epiſtles, letters, &c. and was a perſon of 
—_—- ᷣͤ 

Biſhop Aidan came from the monaſtery at 
ona. To this pious prelate is owing the conver- 
ion of the Northumbrians. He governed that 
church for near ſeventeen years, and founded ſchools 
for the inſtruction of men and children—He 
differed from the church of Rome in keeping 
Eaſter, which occaſioned Bede to obſerve in his 
character of him, That he had zeal without know- 
ledge; yet he led a moſt holy life, as the ſame 
Bede acknowledges — This biſhop governed the 
church "of Northumberland above ſixteen years, 
erected ſeveral ſchools, wrote Commentaries on 
the Scriptures, beſides ſeveral ſermons: and ho- 
milies, and was a great ornament to his church 
and nation. | Df i i . 

Finan, a native of Ireland came from the mo- 
naſtery of Iona :—he ſucceeded Aidan, his country- 

| | man 
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man, in the ſee of Holy Ifland, near the ria 
Lindis in the kingdom of Northumberland: he 
converted Sigibert, the third king of the Eaſt Sax. 
ons, and many of the court of Oſwy, he had the 
ſame ſucceſs with a prince of Mercia and his 2. 
tendants. The old controverſy about Eaſter being 
{till on foot, this biſhop could not be brought to 
conform to the Roman cuſtom ;—but he wrote 3 
book on the ancient uſage of the paſſover, 
Furſeus, a monk, founded three monaſteries in 
his native country of Ireland. and he met with great 


ſucceſs among the inhabitants of Eaſt Anglia. He ife and 
built a monaſtery in Suffolk, now called Burgh WI Belid 
- caſtle, which was largely endowed by the kings of Colman 
the Eaſt Angles. But ſome commorions ariſing in Me lee « 
this country, he went to France and erected the Nets co! 
monaſtery of Lagny near the Seine, and abbey of ich t. 
Iona. Adamnan, was an Iriſhman, ſent by the North Wſollow | 
Britons upon ſome buſineſs to the court of Alfred ther {ic 
King of Northumberland, he was made a convert to ¶ onſure 
the catholic Eaſter; and on his return home endea- n whic 
voured to convince his monks of their error, but Ning Ol 
failed in the attempt. After this, he returned io n whic 
Ireland, where, in a little time, he brought over eclarin 
moſt of them who were not in ſubjection to the {Colman 
monaſtery of Iona, to the Roman cuſtom of keep- Miiicland 
ing Eaſter. —Fluſhed with this ſucceſs he went Mi book 
again to his abbey in North-Britain, but could not iſkeping 


onſure 


contrive as long as he lived to introduce the Ro- 
the Het 


man cuſtom into the houſe. He wrote the lives 
of Columb-Kill and that of the Queen of the 
Franks, ſeveral Poems, a deſcription of the Holy ined ir 
Land, &c. | | TO 

Cuthbert was the ſon of an Iriſh chief: he 
was left by his mother in the «abbey of Mail- 
roſs, while ſhe went on a pilgrimage to Rome. Would d 
He made great progreſs in his ſtudies, and, hav- ilhion + 


ing 


ter, he quitted the mitre and returned to his 
former. ſolitude in the iſle of Farn where he 
ded his days. He wrote a book of the Or- 
ers of the church, the Precepts of a regular 


eries in 
| great 


„ He e and Monaſtic Inſtitutes. 
Burgh heſides theſe, in the ſeventh century flouriſhed 
ngs of Mcolman, a monk of Iona : he ſucceeded Finan in 
ing in te ſee of holy iſland, and was famous for his con- 
d the Nets concerning the time of obſerving Eaſter ; in 
bey of MWWvlich thoſe on one fide of the diſpute pretended to 
North low the uſage of St. Peter, and thoſe of the 
Alfred ther ſide, that of St. John. The eccleſiaſtical 
ert to ¶onſure was another controverted point in thoſe days, 
ndea -in which Colman was likewiſe concerned; — and 
but ing Oſwy by whoſe command the ſynod was held 
ed ro Wn which theſe particular matters were debated, 
over eclaring himſelf in favour of the Roman cuſtom, 
d the olman threw up his biſhopric and returned to 
ceep- lreland where he built two monaſtries. He wrote 
went book in defence of his own opinion relative to the 
d not keeping Eaſter, another regarding the Eccleſiaſtical 
Ro- onſure, and an exhortation to the inhabitants of 
lives be Heb riß - 5 5 
the Theſe were ſome of the famous men who flou- 
Joly ied in the earlier perids of chriſtianity in Ireland; 
| but the reader muſt not be ſurpriſed to find 
he iimoſt all theſe concerned in conteſts about trifles 
fail- nd controverſial writings, the ſubjects of which, 
me. "ould do no honour to the meaneſt pen. It was the 
1ay- aſhion of the times; ſo both the hiſtorian and his 


readers 
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readers muſt take them as they find them; and i 
is beſides to be obſerved, that it was from ſuch 
ſources as theſe, though far from being clear and 
refined ones, that many great nations drew firſt, x 
from a fountain-head thoſe ſtreams of learni 


which afterwards ſo copiouſly overſpread the weſtem 


world. If we credit authentic hiſtorians, Ireland 
had a great portion to herſelf in the empire of 
letters.----It was thence that many foreign churches 
received their greateſt ornaments. It was there 
too that our own Alfred received his education; 


and at what time ſoever the Iriſh gained the knoy-' 


ledge of letters, that period moſt certainly was an 
early one, and is juſtly ſet down as ſuch by the 

writers of that country. e Both 
But the Danes, as has been obſerved before, 

uſed all their endeavours to deſtroy this learning, 


and root out ſcience OR them; nor did the 
__ Enghliſh-who ſucceeded them ſe 


em to favour the 
rowth of it there in any but their own- countrymen. 
All the records or remembrances of-antiquity among 
the Iriſh, they were likewiſe certainly enemies to, 2 
_ wiſhing to make them as much as poſſible, forget 


their ancient laws, cuſtoms, and be in order that 


they might the more readily be induced to ſubmit 
to the ordinances of the new ſetttlers —Circum- 
ſtances that may in ſome meaſure account for the 
ſcarcity of authentic relations in regard to ancient 


affairs, in a nation that is ſaid to have taken ſo 


much pains to preſerve them. "x oth 
The ninth and tenth centuries, as Warner ob- 
ſerves, were leſs famous for men of learning and 
eminence than the preceding ones, on account 
the Daniſh invaſion ;. the following names how- 
ever ſtand recorded, as making ſome figure in the 
rebublic of letters, even in thoſe times of confu- 


ion. | | 
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nd Clement and Albin, who went to France, and _ 


ſuch were in high favour with Charles the Grear. 5 l 
I and Claude, a native of. Ireland, who lived in the 
|, # beginning of the ninth century, whom the wars 
ming i cbliged to forſake his country, He wrote a Com- 
eſtern mentary on the Patriarchs, the books of Joſhua, 
relard judges and the Pſalms; as alſo on the Goſpel 
re of or St. Matthew, and St. Paul's Epiſtles; , , - 
archez John Erigna was lilzewiſe born in Ireland, and 
there f erven about by the wars. Some ſay he came 
ation over to England, and aſſiſted in reſtoring learn- 
oy ing in Oxford, in the reign of king Alfred.--- 


He wrote and tranſlated many books in, divers 
languages, and was much reſpected for his ex- 


; © * ax : . | 
ienfive knowledge and learning, 


Nor muſt Cormac Mac Culllenan, the famous 5 
t Archbiſhop, of Caſhell, and king of Munſter, be 


omitted, who ſettled the pfalter of ,Caſhell, and 


Ir the of whom' ſo. much has been aid already in this 
men. hiſtory. He flouriſhed in the tenth century. 

mou ll And here it is td be obſerved; that the princes 
4 of the Niallian race generally gave as much en- 
5 couragement, to religion and learning, as the na- 


jure of the times would admit them to do; and 
in the courſe of the eccleſiaſtical controverſies 
behaved with wiſdom and moderation. Had they 


vr the red in happier days, truth and ſcience. might 

2 have flouriſhed under tlieir auſpices; becauſe 

en i faving leſs occaſion. to act the part of heroes; {1 
0 * they might have had more opportunity of diſ- 


8 1 playing the virtues of humanity. But peace was 


dar given in their time, and it was to Brian Boi- ü iq 
x "Hi roimhe that the glory of chacing forth the ſpoil- „ 
_— of liberty and learning, was reſerved, an | 


vith his blood purchaſing the bleſſings of free- 
dom to hi 7; 4 or ont ER 
Though the general voice had approved the 
4s of this prince; yer there. wete not wanting 
oF _ 5 


among 
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among theſe petty princes ſome malecontens, ie fan 
who though they had not oppoſed hin: by open iſrouble 
force, yer denied to acknowledge him as monarch, Beſic 

Brian, who was brave, vigilant, and indefatigable; Danes, 
ſent his ſon againſt ſome of theſe, who met with Mio be 
ſucceſs in his expedition z—1gainſt others, he wen M rectcd 
in perſon ; but whilſt he was thus buſted, a pam WiWrcrealc 
of the Danes began to plunder the lands-of Mountr) 
Ulſter, whilſt, another party landed on the coaſt He | 
of Munſter, burned Cork, and being joined by Wiſh: recc 

ſome of the people of Leinſter; entered Meath he cot 
in which kingdom they made terrible havock and MW auſed 
devaſtation, but Mortogh, the fon of Brian, WWrder t 
meeting theſe laſt, while they were thus employed, om; 
fell upon them with the troops under his com. MWiſaſſabl: 
mand, took the Daniſh king and his fon by ſtr» Wſon{cqu 
tagem, and caufing them to be put to death; ha-WWanes, 
raſſing and diſtreſſing the Danes and the men of in whit 
Leinfter, even to the very gates of Dublin. Mietity 
When the monarch had chaſtifed the Danes, ad by 

and fixed himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his king · N ood o. 
dom, he next began, as the Iriſh writers ſay, 0 might 
direct his attention towards the eſtabliſhment of Wſſttire, 

_ religion, and the arts of peace amongſt his ſub about 
jets. He firſt confirmed his nobles and chief mea Wor her 
in their rights, and beſtowed ſuch favours upon Wl King 
them as he rightly judged would ſecure him Munſte 
their affections, and be the means of rendering hu ſand liv 
ſovereignty permanent. He next rebuilt and {great a 


repaired thoſe, churches and public edifices which 
the fury of the Danes had either over. 
thrown or- disfigured and diſmantled, and, fum- 
moning all the clergy together, collected ever] 


. where thoſe revenues of the church which had WIN." en. 
been ſacrilegiouſly feized, and delivered them - WW" = vonn, 
to the hands of the miniſters, reſtoring them 0 BM... ache 
their ſeveral claims and offices, putting them wo 3 


1 valuable 
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ontent Wc ſame footing as they were before the domeſtic 
oy open Mſroubles had diſturbed and altered them; . 
onarth, Belides repairing the ſchools ruined by the 
tigable; Hanes, and every where giving orders for ſtudents, 
et, with o be ſought out to fill them with, he likewiſe 
he wen rc &tcd many new ſeminaries of education for the 
a pam ncreaſe of ſcience and uſeful knowledge in his 
nds - of Wountry. | 5 RT e 
e coaſt He beſtowed upon the native Iriſh whatever 


ned bye recovered from the Danes, by which means 
Meath e commons were enriched and obliged. He 
ck and Mau ſed new roads and eauſeways to be made, in 
Brian, Wcder to connect the different parts of the king- 


dom; and erected bridges over rivers; before only 


8 com. Mpaaſſable by fords; and what was ſtill of more 
oy (tra Won ſequence; taking example by the policy of the 
1 ; ha WWW)anes, he erected many caſtles and fortified places, 


utity againſt a foreign enemy. This prince is 


ſad by His laws and ordinances to have kept ſuch 
s king- Mood order in his kingdom, that a beautiful lady 
fay, 0 might travel through the kingdom, in the richeſt 
ent of WWittire, and with a quantity of gold and jewels 
is ſub about her, without damage either to her honour 
ef men or her property. i 
upon . King Brian kept his court at Ceann Coradh, in 
e him I Mounſter, where he had thirteen fortified palaces, 
ing Is and lived in a dignity and ſplendour becoming fo 
t and great a prince, whole revenues and tributes could 
which : M2 e 
over- roi; D 
„ fum- 


33 abſolutely tried in the pero Iriſlt poet. But from the nature of 
em in- * a young lady, who travelled in - the affair, this ſtory ſeems rather an 
em to 'u's manner, from the northern to embelliſhment, intended to do ho- 


in which he kept garriſons that might be a ſes 


h had BW * Keating Caps; this experiment quotes the authority of an ancient 


2 


de ſouthern end of the kingdom; nour to the wiſdom and juſtice 7 


| upon beiag richly apparalled, and bearing Brian, than an hiſtorical account of 


the wand, at the end of which was any thing that actually happened in 


| Tzuable ring; for Which he the reign of that princes, - 
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well ſupport his grandeur 


loaded his faithful miniſters and officers with wealth 


*, and whoſe noble ſpit 


and honour, though he ſeemed particularly fond ot 
diſtinguiſhing the brave tribe of the Dalgais, who 
alone were permitted, to wear arms in his pre 


ſencde. | 


Having every where eſtabliſhed good order i 


his dominions, the Iriſh 


began to taſte the ble. 


{ings of peace and plenty, where the tranquility of 
the iſland was interrupted by a breach as ext 


Ordinary as it was unex 


the writers of Iriſh hiſto 


the following manner. 


„ The place of his reſidence, 
fays Keating, was Ceann Cbradh, 
where his retinue were becoming the 
majeſty of an Iriſh monarch, and 
whither the three provinces of the 
iſland brought their ſubſidies and 


contributions, which were very large, 


to defray - the expences of his royal 
court, beſides the conſtant revenue 
which aroſe from the two provinces 
of Munſter, and was paid yearly in- 
to his exchequer. An account o 
theſe particulars is tranſmitted to 
us by a celebrated poet and anti- 
quary in a poem, the writer of 
which expreſsly relates the conftant 
tribute both of proviſion and other 
neceſſaries, that was paid not only 
by the two provinces of Munſter, 
ut by the other three provinces 
f the iſland, The particulars are 
ſpecified in the following order :--- 
Two thouſand, fix hundred, and 
ſeventy beeves, one thouſand, three 
hundred and ſeventy hogs, one 
hundred and eighty loads or tons of 
iron, three hundred and twenty- 
five hogſheads or pipes of red wine, 
and one hundred and Wy pipes of 
other wines of various ſorts, and 
five hundred mantles. And theſe 
annual tributes, appointed for the 
aſe and ſervice of the crown, were 


laid by public laws upon the ſeveral 


ected, if we may believt 


ry, who tell the ſtory in 


Brian Boiroimhe, ſay they, being eſtabliſhed In 
His kingdom, and having ſettled the affairs of his 


ſubjects 


countries of the ifland, and in the * 


following proportion,--- Eight hun: 
dred cows, and eight hundred hey 
ue fixed upon the province of 
onnaught, and appointed to be 
ſpent annually upon the firſt iy 
of November; five hundred clocks 
or mant les, and five hundred cow! 
were to be ſupplied from' the county 
of Tyrconnel 5 fi 
fexty loads or tons of iron was the 
yearly tribute of the inhabitants of 
Tir Eugoan; one hundred and fifty 
cows, and one hundred and fifty 
+ hogs were to be paid by the clan, 
Rughruidhe,- in the province et 
' Ulſter ; one hundred and fixty cox 
was the contribution of the Uirg- 
allachs ; three hundred beeves, three, 
hundred hogs, and three hundred 
loads or tons of iron, were to be 
paid by the province of Leipſter; 
ſixty beeves, ſixty hogs, and fit 
loads or tons of iron, were pro- 
vided by the people of Oſſory ; one 
hundred and fifty pipes or hogſheads 


of wine was the * of the, 


Danes, who inhabited the city of 
Dublin; and three hundred and 
ſixty-ñve pipes or hogſheads of ree 
wine was the yearly tribute ce. 
manded from the Danes of Lime- 
rick, „ 


xt hog, ard, 
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ubjects, as well as his own revenues to his mind, 


Yr — | , : 
It: clolved to build - ſome ſtout veſſels, whereby he 


wealth 


ond of right put the navy of Ireland upon a reipecta- 
„ wie le footing, a reſolution from which none could 
s pre. av preſaged without being endued with the, ab- 


olute ſpirit of prophecy, that any evil conſe- 
puences eould poſſibly have ariſen. But it hap- 
pzned that the monarch on this occaſion ſent to 
he king of Leinſter, to deſire he would let him 


der in 
e ble. 
lity of 
EXtra- 
Yelievg 
ory in 


ound in his territories. The provincial prince 
a order to oblige him, ordered three of the 


hed in t for the purpoſe, to be cut down, in order to 
of his end them to the court of Brian. Three different 
Abject ribes being choſen to take charge of theſe maſts, 


z diſpute aroſe between them in a narrow way, 
nich of the three ſhould have precedency.— 
ne king, who was preſent, hearing the occaſion 


id in the 
ght hun- 


| 03 

vn if this diſpute, very unwiſely, fuddenly diſmounted, 
Sr e nd declaring in favour of one of the tribes, for- 
26 clo: Irrting his kingly dignity, ruſhed into the midſt 
e c WP! the crowd, and by force laying hold of the 
ge rat that was borne by his favourite tribe, helped 
vitants of o carry it on his ſhoulders with them, like a 
and" ommon labourer, in order to do them honour: 
the d at in the ſtruggle, the ſilver button which faſ: 
ry cor: ned his mantle flew off, a circumſtance which; 
e b. trifling as it might ſeem in itſelf, we are aſ- 
basel red by hiſtorians was attended with the molt 
arp al conſequences to a whole people. EA 


When the king of Leinſter had ſettled this diſ. 
ute, he and his retinue proceeded with all con: 
nent expedition on their journey. Being ar- 
ed at the court of the manarch, this prince 


and firty 
vere pro- 
dry; one 
hoghhend 
on of the, 
e city 
dred and 
or MY gon 
bote . {ie Vards was admitted to fee the queen, who 


af Line s his fiſter, According to the ſimplicity of 
| M3: | thoſe 


ave three of the largeſt - maſts that could be 


alleſt and ſtateheſt trees in his foreſt, that were 


s received by Brian with great. courteſy, and 
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thoſe days, the king of Leinſter beſought her 9 
fix a new button on his mantle, .at- the fame tim 
relating how he had loſt that which taſtenedy 
before, in bearing upon his ſhoulder one of th 
maſts deſtined for her huſband, the king of lr, 
land, as a teſtimony of the reſpect and obedienq 
that he owed him. The queen, who was. ay! 
man of a high ſpirit, could not bear this ſub 
miſſive behavicur in one of her own family 
though it was ſhewn to her huſband, whoſe ho. 
nour, if ſhe had conſidered rightly, the ſhould 
have deemed her own: but giving way to femalp 
reſentment, ſhe reproached the king of Leinſter 
with his abject meanneſs of ſpirit, and hke4 true 
virago, tlirew his mantle into the fire, which action 
enkintled a flame in his breaſt that nothing 
but the beſt blood in Ireland proyed afterwards 


ſufficient to extinguiſh, Maolmorda was a ven 


weak man, and weak men are generally hurried 
from one extreme to another. If he had betor 
demeaned himſelf too ſervilely in the affair of the 
maſt, he was now meditating how to wipe off the 
ſtain his ſiſter perſuaded him he had caſt on hy 
honour by that action, and with a heart 2 
with arrogance, reſolved to ſeek ſome occaſion d 
_ affronting the monarch or his family, as the mean 
of ſhewing that ſpirit and courage which his ii 
ter had upbraided him with degenerating from. 
The next day, entering an apartment in the pt 
Jace, where Mortough the fon of Brian, and Dur 


can the ſon of Conuing, were engaged in a game 


at cheſs, he adviſed Duncan to make a more 
-which occaſioned kim to vin the game. Thi 
being very unfair jn.a löoker on, raiſed the te 
ſentment of the prince of Ireland, who, in his at 
er, told Maolmorda, That as it was owing d 
4 advice that Duncan now won the game 9 
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alſo to the ſame advice that his friends the Danes 
WW oft the battle af Glead Madhma, On this the 
ling of Leinſter, who only waited for ſome 
occaſion of offence, replied with as much acri- 
mony as malice, That if by his advice the 
Danes had ſuffered a defeat, he knew alſo how 
to put them in a way of fully repairing that loſs, 
and taking vengeance on him and his tather the 
king of Ireland.” To which the prince replied, 
« Thoſe invaders had been ſo often chaſtiſed by his 
father that there was little occaſion to fear any at- 
tempt they could make in future, even though _ 
the king of Leinfter himfelf ſhould undertake : 
to command them.” This contemptuous anſwer, 
which Maolmorda had ſo raſhly drawn from the 
prince, ſo much inflamed his anger, that he im 
mediately quitted the apartment and ſhut himſelf 
up in his chamber, where he remained ſecluded 
from the coyrt, till the next morning, and then 
haſtened away, without taking any leave, . leſt, 
having laid his ſcheme of revenge, he ſhould 
chance by any means to be prevented from putting 
it in execution. 8 | 7 

In the mean time, Brian, who was entirely ig- 
norant of what had paſſed, was not a little ſur- 
priſed at the abrupt departure of his gueſt ; but 
when he received an jntimation of the cauſe of 
tn, he reſolved to try if poſſible to induce him 
to return, and make up the breach between 
them before ir grew any wider,' For this pur- 
pole, therefore, he diſpatched a herald after him, 
to requeſt his preſence at court, and to ſhew his 
willingneſs to renew their amity, by the ſame he- 
rald he ſent a rich preſent which he had pro- 
vided on purpoſe for him, previouſly to his ar- 
nval in Munſter. But Maolmorda, either from 


tus gen<rofity as the mean effect of fear in the 
M 4 monarch, 
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a ſuſpicion common to the guilty, or conſtruing - 
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monarch, returned this civility by cruelly ſtriking to inl 
over the head with a ſtick the innocent rio e chat 
who delivered the meſſage and preſent in fock notice 
manner that he made a fracture on his tkull.. fited 
This unhappy man was conveyed back to cour ſtill 
on a litter, where the treatment he had rm. their 
ceived being made public, the monarch way N occaſ 
'on all ſides Dlicited to reſent it, and to ſend x the k 
body of troops in purſuit of the provincial king the C 
who might bring -him back by force, and make der t 
him in perſon anſwer for this his ſcandalous be. king 
.. [pas 
If Brian had taken their advice he would ng of hi 
only thereby have ſupported his .own regal dg: men, 
nity properly, but he would alſo have prevents who 
_ thoſe evils which the wicked Maolmorda after a ch; 
wards brought upon the country; and all thi head 
might have been done without proceeding to ex. place 


tremities, ſince the king of Leinſter being once It 
in his power, and his paſſion having time to cool il of M. 
might have been brought to relinquiſh his evi him 


deligns, or more eaſily prevented from complea. execu 
ing them. But the monarch in this caſe actel were 
more like a hero than a prince; he was impru-WW alarm 
dent enough to reject this ſalutary advice of his | ance 
officers, and told them with an air of ſuperiority, I bazar 
That he needed not to take ſuch meaſures to n- fright 
venge the affront received from the king of Lei tai 
ſter, ſince he was able to chaſtiſe him even at hs tions 


own doors. This anſwer being ſuitable enough Tt: 


to flatter a warlike people, for the preſent quiet age, 
their fury; and by this falſe ſtep in politics Mao“ tive, 
morda eſcaped ſafe to Leinſter, where he imme- I ſelves 
diately ſet himſelf about realizing thoſe miſchief in thi 
which he already enjoyed in idea, | | buted 
As the Danes, though. vanquiſhed every wir upon 
by the victorious arms of Brian, were permitte pally 


Eh 
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to inhabit ſeveral ſea-port towns, in conſequence of 


that erroneous policy which I have before taken 


notice of, namely, that Ireland might be bene- 
fited by their trade and commerce, ſo theſe were 
ſill as ready as ever to take up the old cauſe of 
their countrymen, and the king of Leinſter took 
occaſion, as if on their account, to ſend for aid to 


the king of Denmark, in behalf, as he ſaid, of 


the oppreſſed Danes in Ireland, who groaned un- 
der the tyranny of the monarch.— The Daniſh 
king was ready enough to comply with this ſo- 
Jicitation, in conſequence of which he ſent two 


| of his ſons at the head of twelve thouſand choſen 


men, to the. aſſiſtance of the provincial: prince, 
who had no ſooner received this aid, than he ſent 
a challenge to king Brian, to meet, him at the 
head of his troops, and give him battle at a 
place called Clontarf, _ 87 <8 TYP 
If the monarch was appriſed of the menaces 
of Maolmorda, we do nat find that he ever expected 
him to be baſe enough to put them into actual 
rte, he and his whole court 
were amazed at this challenge, and all Ireland was 
alarmed at the denunciation of a war, which muſt 
ance more put their lives and liberties upon a 
hazard. But as Brian was not a man to be 
frightened, he accepted the challenge without he- 
ſitation, and immediately began to make prepara. 
tions for encountering the haughty enemy. + 
The monarch was now arrived at an advanced 
age, but he had three ſons that were young and ac- 
tive, and theſe were reſolved to diftinguiſh them- 
ſelves, in particular Mortough, who had agreat ſhare 
in the cauſe to which the king of Leinſter attri- 
buted the riſe of this war; and he was pitched 


upon to command the army, which was princi- 


pally ferengthened by he (provincial te r 


Munſter 


4 
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Munſter, and of Connaught, and increaſed by x Ml 


aſſiſtance of ſeveral warlike clans, whoſe Chich 
voluntarily led forth their men, and offered they 


ſervice at this intricate time to their aged monarg : 


4 


and their country. 


Among the reſt came the old depoſed foe. | 


reign, Malachy, ſtill king of Meath. Making 
ſhew as if he would aſſiſt Brian, be muſtered al 
the forces of his kingdom, and with them joinel 
the Iriſh army, which was become by this time 
a very reſpectable body, and marched with the 
greateſt firmneſs and reſolution to meet their foe, 
who waited for them at the place appointed. 
But the great age of the monarch, who wa 
now above fourſcore, rendering it improper fot 
him to appear in the action, he was perſuaded by 


his ſons to retire ro his tent, while they com. 


manded the troops, which were drawn up un 
der his direction, and ſupplied his place in the 


field of battle, who had ſo often led them 


on to victory. Brian now quitting the - army, 
commended them to their fortune, and taking leave 
of thoſe with reluctance whom he was fated never 


ern 


At his departure the ſignal was given for the 
battle; but no ſooner did the trumpets ſound 
than the deceirful Malachy inſtantly ſeparated his 
forces from the main body of the army, and; re- 
| tiring to a convenient diſtance, ſtood a calm ſpec- 
tator of the engagement, This prince, though 
he had peaceably ſuffered a ſubjection to the 
dominion of Brian, had yet never forgiven him, 
nor any of thoſe who were concerned in depo- 
ling him; and this was the time when he choſe 
to ſhew his reſentment, by an action doubtleſs the 
moſt blameable of any for which he was cen- 
ſured, and which was certainly meant to produce 
the overthrow of the whole Iriſh army. 


But 
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by te But happily this did not anſwer his expecta- 
chi tons, for the troops led on by the monarch's 
ite bon, were animated with ſuch an heroic ardour, 
ard 25 his baſe deſertion could not damp, They re- 
membered whom they were to encounter; they 
fore remembered alſo that they were fighting for their 
ing! WE libcrcies, They charged the Danes with their old 
ed martial fury. Theſe ſtood the firſt ſhock with 
Oined ſteadineſs, and returned the charge with vigour 3 
time but the Iriſh were immoveable; none quitted 
1 the their poſts, and when one man fell, his place was 


inſtantly ſupplied by another. Thus after the 
charge given and received with amazing impetu- 
olity, both armies ſtood firm and unbroken.— 


ö 10 Then was the fight renewed on both ſides with | 
d by the greateſt ſkill and courage, victory tor a long 
"om. | time being doubtful, till, after a moſt bloody con- 


teſt, the warlike ſpirit of the Iriſh prevailed in 
the cauſe of their good old monarch, and of li- 
berty.— The Danes gave way, they were broken, 
and being puſhed with vigour, at length they 
were turned to flight; the army of Leinſter. fick- 
ened at the ſight;z—when thoſe on whom they had 
pong their chief dependance gave way, they 
tood no longer ;—8 general rout enſued, | and 
clear victory, though moſt dearly purchaſed, re- 
mained with the Irith army, __ FEMUR 
Among the ſlain, on the Daniſh-part, were the 


TC | | 
0. ſons of the king of Denmark, and the chief in- 

gh habitants of their ſettlement in Dublin, with above 

he tour thouſand common ſoldiers. On the part of 

m, Leinſter were ſlain Maolmorda, author of the 

0. war, with the principal of his nobiliry, and three a 
We thouſand, ſeven hundred of his forces, who fell ; 
he the victims of his pride and implacable reſent- | 


ment, 


But if the loſs of the vanquiſhed was great. 


the victors had-likewiſe caule to mourn.— 


four 


— 
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four thouſand of their beſt troops ſlaughter 


they loſt their general Mortough, who was treach i 


erouſly ſlain by one of the Daniſh princes, tha 
lying wounded on the field of battle, intreae 


his aſſiſtance, which when the generous warriot 


diſmounted to grant him, the inſidious Dane ſud. 
denly ſtabbed him to the heart. But what wa 
ſtill more affecting to the Iriſh, was the loſs of 
their monarch, who had ſo often taught them hoy 
to conquer, and who now fell, not on the field of 
battle, where he had often met death in its moſt 
terrible forms, but 
able to preſide over the buſineſs of that dreadful 
A 1 ET, | 
The good old king having, as before-mentioned 
retreated at the inſtance; of his ſons to his tent, 


there waited with anxiety the fortune of the bat- 
had declared itfelf againſt | 


tle. When victory 
the Danes, and the perfidious monarch of Lein. 
ſter. when every thing ſeemed to favour the cauſe 
of liberty and juſtice, it was then that this great 
and heroic prince met his fate, and expired on the 
very eve of his triumph: for a party of the fly- 


ing Danes, commanded by one Bruadar, paſling 


by tne monareh's pavilion in their flight, when 
they underſtood to whom it belonged, entered it 


and finding Brian unguarded, inſtantly fell upon 


him and ſlew him: but, expeditious as they were 
in this their deviliſh revenge, they were not-quick 
enough to fave themſelves from the puniſhment 
which ſuch a murder deſerved z for the Iriſh 
guards, who were not far diſtant from them when 
they entered, came up, and finding their monarch 
killed, immediately cut the aſſaſſins to pieces, ſa- 


crificing them to the manes of their beloved king 


„ 


and general. | EN | FR 
Such was the end of this dreadſul war, com- 
menced by a weak prince, merely to gratify his own 


riſned becauſe he was not 
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| Wi: placable temper, at the expence of the lives of 
reach ö thouſands, and. the manifeſt hazard of the freedom 
, tha or his country, in which he deſervedly fell him- 
rea elf, accompanied by the chief of thoſe foreign and 
arrior domeſtic enemies to the peace of Ireland, who 


nad the leading of theſe adverſe powers, Hap- 
py had his own or theirs been the beſt blood ſhed 


ſs of upon this occaſion But here fell the hopes of a 
hoy whole country, two of the braveft of princes, little 
1d of deſerving of the fate they ſuffered, and whoſe fall 
moſt, muſt be conſidered as the worſt of evils to their 
| n0t ſuffering country. Nevertheleſs they ſell covered 
adful with laurels, whilſt the Danes and the troops. of 
| Leinſter, retired, covered with ſhame and fruitleſs 
oned wounds, to deplore at once their crimes and their 
tent, misfortunes, and without the leaſt gleam either of 
bat- hope or virtue to comfort them from a conſciouſ- 
ainſt WW ncis that their cauſe was juſt, or that they had 
dein · fought to free their country from oppreſſion, or 
auſe to anſwer any good or virtuous end whatſover. 
real Brian Boiroimhe, who was thus murdered by, 
the the Danes, was then in the eighty eighth year of 
fly⸗ his age, being ſeventy- ſix when he became mo- 
fling N farch of Ireland; —elected, as we have ſeen, 
hen by the ſtates; nor is there any proof in hiſtory 
dn chat the plan for raiſing him to that dignity was 
pon conſequent to any propoſal firſt made on his part; 
dere and there are few who would not have acted as 
ick he did, if they had the fame invitation; not- 


nent vichſtanding, as has been obſerved before, Mala- 
Tiſh chy was won; of his right by this proceeding 


hen and that ſeemingly withont any adequate reaſon 

rch for ſuch a depriviation. „ OT - 
ie Whatever judgement men might form in regard 

ing to Brian's manner of obtaining the monarchy, it 
certain no man knew better how to ſupport its 

= Cigniry, and to defend the crown he wore. In war s 
} k 


| : he i 
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rated; the forces of Connaught departing by the 


' vince on the principle above-mentioned, which 


renunciation of his tight of ſucceſſion in that pro- 
vince, for which they expected hoſtages to be given, 
alledging that his father and uncle had violated 


claim of the Eugenian family. 
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he was an acknowledged hero, and befides Pai | 
troniſed religion, learning, and the arts of peace ii 


He encouraged the biſhops and clergy; - wy 
eaſy of acceſs to, all thofe who could 890 0 * 


thing for the benefit of the community, and wa. 


as mild and fweet in his private converſation as he 


was fierce and terrible in war. He had command 


ed in about twenty engagements with the Danes, in 


all which he was ſueceſsful, before this fatal bat. 
tle of Clontarf, where his ſons gained the Win 


and where he loſt his life: | 
After the fight was ended; the Iriſh-army ſeps- 


neareſt road to their own country, whilſt the Mo- 
monians returned, under the command of Donogh, 


one of the ſurviving ſons of Brian; but as they 


were proceeding on their march, the diſpute con- 
cerning the alternate ſucceſſion ordained by Ollidl 
Olum, was again revived between the tribe of 
Dalgais and the Eugenians.— The princes of the 
latter race now ſeparated their forces from thoſe 
of the former, and ſent a meſlage to Do- 
nogh, (who till then had led all the troops of 
Munſter) laying claim to the crown of that pro- 


they. thought reaſon ſufficient for them to demand 
of the ſon of Brian at this critical time, a formal 


the ordinance of their great anceſtor, by ſucceed- 
ing each other, inſtead of obſerving the alternate 


had attained the ſovereignty of their province 
rather by their valour in taking it out of the 
a | hands 


- 


Io this meſſage Donogh replied with great firm 
neſs, © That the ſubmiſſion paid to his uncle and 
father was only extorted by force, and that * they 
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i py Wands of the Danes, than by any eſtabliſhed pre- 
2% riptive law whatſover.—And he farther added 
Peace, rip os * . 
; - ich great contempt, © That they might be ſure 
ſe aj be-would keep what came to him by deſcent, 
d va and what they never durſt have diſputed his 
as he claim to, if they had not taken a mean advan- 
tage of the ſituation of his affairs ; for that if 
the brave tribe he commanded had not ſuffered 
ſo much at Clontarf, inftead of giving hoſtages 
for his renunciation of the crown of Munfter, 
he would have chaſtiſed them for their diſobe- 
| dience in making ſo bold a demand, and would 
have obliged them to give hoſtages. for their loy- 
alty, and better behaviour for the future. After 
he had diſpatched the meſſenger with this an- 
ſwer, he made his troops acquainted with the 
whole proceeding, who highly approved his con- 
duct, and immediately ran to arms. But as there 
were numbers of ſick and wounded among them, 
it was firſt reſolved that theſe ſnould be lodged for 
ſecurity in a fort at a little diſtance, with a ſuf- 
ficient guard, while the reſt might engage the 
Eugenians, who were full three times their num- 
ber.---But this the ſick and wounded could by no 
means be prevailed upon to agree to: they were 
all determined not to be ſeparated from their be- 
loved general and their brave companions of the 
war, therefore tenting their wounds with moſs, 
they began to brandiſ their weapons, and pre- 
pare for the fight; a circumſtance which ſtruck 
the enemy with ſo much terror and aſtoniſhment, 
that they inſtantly withdrew their forces, and ſuf- 
tered Donogh with his tribe of the Dalgais to 

purſue their way home unmoleſtet. oh 
But in their route this valiant tribe met ano- 
ther obſtacle of the ſame nature, from the oppo» 
tion that they were threatened with by Mac Gilly 
Patrick, king. cf Offory, who preſumed to ” 
| | Ult 


* 1 
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ſult them in their diſtreſs, under the pretence oi; cot 
demanding hoſtages that they would commit ht hin 
outrages, before he let them march through hi pport 
territories; which if they. refuſed, he declared he Havir 
would meet them in the field. It ſeems the whole Wi Offo! 
intent of this proceeding was not really to ſecure e ſepat 
the ſafety or property of his ſubjects, but rather iy; bu 
to provoke Donogh to engage in an unequal nd affe, 
ght, as this mean prince kept in remembrance ed mo! 
ome inconvenjencies his family had ſuſtained from are th. 
Brian, who had made his father priſoner, aud iumph 
+ lain many of his ſubjects. Seeing therefore hoy in tha 
much Donogh's fate was reduced ſinee the bat: ility to 
tle. of Clontarf, he reſolved to take advantage of {iſhrance t 
the ſituation of the Dalgais, whom he now con. oops. 
ſidered as unable to reſiſt his arms. But Donogꝭ Wiſhemſclv 
knowing the bravery of the hardy veterans he Pbviate 
commanded, anſwered the meſſenger, © That he wa No be pa 
ſurpriſed at his baſeneſs in thus taking advantage ſufficie 
of his diſtreſs 5 and that he looked upon it, ai Which t 
the greateſt misfortune that ever happened to hin {Wiſſtand ſh 
to be thus ſubject to the inſults of a man whom ther h 
he had ever deſpiſed; but, that, notwithſtanding {ſnangled 
ne ng of Oſſory had been cowardly enough to bid right f 
im defiance, at a time when his troops were wearied n one 
by a long journey, yet he would accept the rurk th 
Eier and made no doubt but that he ſhould H wou 
able by the aſſiſtance of his brave followers; om the 
to make the ſender repent of his malicious inten- rave di 
tions: The herald hearing Donogh talk in ſuch WF Havi 
terms, took upon him to repreſent to the prince ruggle, 
the imprudence of his reſolution; conſidering the e array 
inequality between the two armies z but he was ing te 
told, that he ought not to interfere; and moreover Ie king 
given to underſtand, that if the law of nation rh aſt 
had not preſerved his perſon inviolate, he ſhov) for the 
have had his tongue cut out for his inſolence. Do- — . 
e an 


Vol. 


ht him as long as he 
dpport his cauſe, At 
Having returned this f 
, Donogh again propo 


— * 
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-2 command to tell his maſter, that he would 
had a ſingle man left to 


ſpirited anſwer to the king 
ſed to his men 


e ſeparating the ſiek and wounded from the ar- 
iy; but theſe again refuſed it, holding a friendly. 


nd affecting conteſt with their genera 
| moſt eagerly that they 
gare the honour, or the ruin of the day, and to 
jumph or die with their com 
ain that the prince 
uity to ſuſtain the 


ions. i It Was in 
en to them their ina 
irge, and even the ineum- 
rance they would be to the ſound ang. healthy. 
roops. As to the firſt argument, they declared 
emſelves reſolved on victory or death; and to 
bviate the ſecond, they P 
o be paralleled in h 


ed a method ſcarcely 
ry, which was that of driving 
ſufficient number of ſtakes into the earth, to 
hich the wounded who were ſcarcely able to 
tand ſhould be tied, with an effective man on 
ther hand - By this ſcheme theſe fatigued and 
angled ſoldiers having ,their arms at liberty 


and begs 
might be allo 


ight form a kind of fampart againſt the enemy, 


on one hand, whilſt, on the other, they 
ak the ground, from which the reſt of the ar- 
y would be aſhamed to recede, as their retreat 
om thence muſt prove certain 
rave diſabled companions. - 


deſtruction to their 


al . wa. 
to be put in bat 


Having overcome their ge 
fruggle, he cauſed the 
te array; and theſe more than heroes were juſt 


wing to be placed according to their deſire, when 


me and all ! 


e king of Offory's troops came in fight, who 
wh aſtoniſhment beheld the ſtrong 
gagement. But no ſooner did t 
«ive what end it was. intended to anſwer, than 
aid down their weapons, and refuſed 


2 
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H! 
to enter upon the deſperate combat 3 which whe valian 
Mac Gilly Patrick found it was impoſſible to po (delive. 
ſuade them to, after upbraiding them with e them 
ardice, and giving vent to a fruitleſs" paſſion; M plauſe 
withdrew his army from the field, very much ma purſue 
tified; — yet he refolved to harrafs them in tha their . 
march with flying parties, which reſolution he I dit 
far effected, as to Cut off many of theſe br co 
ſoldiers in their retreat, (which ſomewhat reſemble headed 
that of the Greeks from Perſia, called the retrex lant | 
of the ten thouſand) ſo that after their lo à bey h 
the battle of Clontarf, and the injury they un. 
ceived from his mean reſentment, of all this ma. land 
tial tribe pot above eight hundred and fifty . would 
turned ſafe into their own eo“ĩE“¶ rr. a all 
Blurely it muſt fill every generous feader vid theſe 
' aſtoniſhment and indignation to ſee what pains the I oftea 
Iriſh took by their own inteſtine diviſions to d. Powers 
ſtroy as much as poſſible the fruits of all their vido- Were n 
ries, and to find how unworthily they treat bor tl 
the braveſt tribe among them who had ſo pre It is 
2 ſhare in gaining the field at Clontarf, which wa ſpirit, ; 
as memorable an action as moſt that have been they v 
recorded in hiſtory *. Inſtead of paying the: reaſon, 
eb e e e e ee, eee 
e e ata My e eee y tice. -: 
There is a paſſige mentioned - diſtance than the breadth of a fi- taken 
by Keating, extracted from a letter low field and a ditch; when the pow- ſtrik in 
ſaid td be ſent to Colman, by Ma- erfulatmies engaged, and grappled in : 
lachy, king of Meath, who with- - cloſe fight. It was dreagful to behold mentio 
dre w his forces on that fatal day, how the ſwords glittered over thei whoſe 
containing a deſcription of the bat= heads being ſttuck with the ſun zuin, 
tle of which he was an eye-Wwitneſs, which gave them the appearance made 
and which, I have here ſubjoined, a numerous flock © of white ſe- 
in order to five the reader ſome gulls, flying in the air. The 
idea of that deſperate engagement. ſtrokes were ſo mighty, and tbe 
« I never, ſays he, beheld with my fury of the combatants ſo terrids 5 
eyes (nor in hiſtory, } an account ofa that great quantities of hair torn ct * Luga 
ſharper and bloodier fight than this cut off from their heads, by the! mac, the f 
memorable action: Nor if. an an- ſharp wezpons, was üriven fat © of the m 
geb from Heaven would deſcend and by the wind, and their ſpears and ded fu 
on the circumſtances of it,  battle-axes were ſo encumbered u n We ma 
could you without difficulty be in- hair, cer ented together with clotted ch that 
«duced to give credit to it: I with= blood, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to — 1 
ö | 


drew my troops under my command, 


and was no otherwiſe concerned than 


a ſpeRator ;- ſtood at no greater 


clear or bring them to their 
- brightneſs. * 


th coli them every where with ſhouts of joy and ap- 
plauſe, we find them worried like wild beaſts, and 
purſued with all the virulence of malice, even to 
their own country, whilſt not a ſingle town or 
diſtrict ſeems willing to riſe in their defence, or 
to cover their retrrat, a body of men that was 
headed by a ſon of their beloved monarch, a va- 
lant band yet red with thoſe painful wounds 
they had received in reſcuing their country from 
ruin. Would not one imagine that the whole 
land had been in league with the Danes; or 
would not one conclude that they had renounced 
all alliance with humanity? Can any man read 


often harraſſed and at laſt ſubdued by foreign 


were not ſooner conquered, and that they did not 
vow their necks; to the moſt abject ſlavery /: 

It is vain for a people to boaſt of their high 
ſpirit, and to tell us That they delight in war,“ if 
they will not ſuffer that ſpirit to be guided by 
realon, if they do not conduct their wars with 
ſme regard to the rules of prudence and of juſ- 
tice, But the character of the Iriſh, nation, When 
taken collectively, ſeems to have borne but too 
ſtriking a reſemblance to that of one of the chiefs 
mentioned in the firſt book of this hiſtory, 


made no diſtinction between friends and foes on 


* Lugad Laga, who afliſted Cor- (might gp do him a miſchief, | 
mac, the ſon of Art, in the recovery. and the «event was anſwerable to 
of the monarchy, but whoſe un- his expectation; for, preſenting the 
dridled fury in the time of action, ſuppoſed . monarch with the head 
if we may believe hiſtorians, was of bis enemy, whom he had flain, 
lach that Corthac dreſſed his ſer- he threhv it at him with ſuch via- 
zent in his own habit, in order to lefice, that, it fractured his ſkullz 
i:teive him, fearing the warrior and killed him en the ſpots 
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ch wha valiant men the honours they juſtly merited as 
> tO per dcliverers of their country, inſtead; of receiving 


theſe accounts and wonder that the Iriſh were ſo 


powers? Is it not much more ſurpriſing that they 


whoſe warlike enthu was ſo great that he 


174 


a 4 . 3 be 
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the day of battle. —It is owing to this ungovernel | 
ſpirit, and to their rooted diflike' of diſcipline 

and command, that, in much later periods tha 

thoſe I am now ſpeaking of, all Europe has with 


ſurprize beheld the Triſh when poſſeſſed of gien Yet 
advantages, foiled in their own land; whilſt thoſe reſtore 
of their countrymen Who were incorporated in to por 
the troops of foreign nations have been ever the better 

greateſt ſupport of the armies in which they It is 
terved, and have been juſtly acknowledged u dence 
fome of the beſt officers and ſoldiers in the to For 
world. For abroad theſe warriors are generally Wl moſt « 
ready to unite hand and heart (laying aſide all dif Malac 
tinction) for the honour of their country, and for ſtroyec 
the benefit of the prince they ſerve, whilſt a plund« 
home they have been ever ſplit into parties and mon « 
actions, and being ever ready to diſpute with their WW likewi! 
friends, have often fallen à prey to their ene- to gr. 
mies. — Abroad they could have no pretence in rea. which 
fon to refuſe · ſubmiſſion to eſtabliſhed” rules and che de 
ordinances, but at home they were 100 impatient my, a 
of controul to ſuſſer that ſuperiority of command, iſland. 
which it is always neceſſary for a king to hae ſpirit 
over his ſubjects, and perhaps ſtil} more ſo for : Iriſh,- 
general to exerciſe at the head of his army, and _ 
anothe 


which alone can inſure good order in a ate, or 

victory to a courageous ame. 
n. But, to derm to ide hiſtory.—Afier the bad 
..- battle of Clontarf, it ſtands recorded that the de- 
* nave poſed Malachy reaſſumed the character of mo- 
75 narch by free conſent and election of the ſtates aſ· 
ſembled.—A remarkable inftance this of fickle- 
neſs and want of judgement. Malachy had been 
depoſed—becauſe he was zt able to defend his 
country againſt the invaders. He was reſtored— 
becauſe he was not willing to do ſo;—becaule he 
had taken meaſures to betray it. Surely that 


P maxim, That the voice of the people is the voice - 
00%, failed here; for inſtead. of "os according 
to the dictates of Heaven, the whole Iriſh nation 
ated contrary to all the. rules of honour and of 
common prudence, --.. nn. 
Let it 2 be owned that the monarch, thus 
reſtored, took ſome ſteps to recommend himſelf 
to popular favour; and indeed his behaviour was 
better than their folly in reſpect to him deſerved, 


they It is not always that ſucceſs attends upon pru- 

ed 2» dence; ſomething. indeed muſt neceſſarily be leſt 

? the to Fortune, but thoſe who leave the leaſt to her, 
rally moſt certainly act the wiſeſt part. To procced,— 
dl. Malachy marched to Dublin, which he took, de- 


ſtroyed the inhabitants, and gave the town up to 
plunder.— But if Malachy thus revenged the com- 
mon cauſe upon the Danes, it appears that he 
licewiſe carried devaſtation through the provinces 
to gratify ſome private reſentmen: of his own 
which we da not find accounted for, Indeed after 
the death of Brian and the diſperſion of his ar- 
my, all was one ſcene of confuſion through the 
iſland, The relations given us of the ungoverned 
ſpirit which now once again broke out among the 
Iriſn, are ſhocking ;—we read of nothing in this 
period but of one prince or chief riſing up againſt 
another, and the deſtruction of their innocent 
ſubjects by fire and ſword. In the midſt of all 
this, the yet remaining Danes willing to have their 


made an attempt againſt the ſucceeding king of 
Leinſter, who fell in the conteſt ; but his imme- 
diate ſucceſſor, in revenge for this outrage, ſo to- 
tally defeated them, that he put a final period to 
their ſtrength and intereſt in Ireland. While 
theſe things were paſſing, Malachy died a natural 
death, wich whom, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Iriſh mo- 
narchy expired, for though ſeveral princes of the 
* Ng different 
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ſhare in any plunder, which was likely to be got, | 
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different provinces aſſumed the title of nionard, 
yet their claims were ſo much conteſted, and they 
power ſo limited, that they can be confidered'onh 
nominally as ſach, a circumſtance which doubt 

repared the way for a revolution ſo totally di 
ferent from any yet mentioned, that it entirch 
changed the face A 
the government. 


; 


Various are the accounts we have of "Dohogh, 


after his return to Munſter. But, on a comp 


riſon of all theſe, T am inclined to judge with. 
modern writer, that Teig, who was the eldeſt fon 
of Brian, having been made away with by the 
men of Ely O'Carrol, and Donogh being with 
ſome reaſon ſuſpected of the murder of his bro- 
ther, could not yet ſucceed in his attempt of 
ſeating' himſelf upon his father's throne, and find- 


ing his own tribe of the Dalgais too weak w 


ſupport him by force of arms, if they approved 


his pretenſions, he quitted the kingdom, and with 
ſome of his followers went over to Germany, 


where he became the emperor's general, and com. 
manded in his wars, diſtinguiſhing himſelf by 
his great military ſkill and courage. From thence 
returning after a long time ſpent in the emperor's 
ſervice,” he came to Ireland, where though he 
was not well received at firſt, yet at length he 
found means to win over the people of Mun- 
ſter,, who admired his valour whatever opinion they 
might entertain of his conduct, to give him the 
crown of Munſter and its appendages. As ſoon 
as this warlike prince was thus eſtabliſned in the 
government of his own province, he next aſpired 
to the throne of Ireland, which it is to be fe- 
membered his father had filled before, not by 


any claim of ſucceſſion, but by the free election 


of the people. But having now the Momonian 
force at command, he was not without a * 
whic 


affairs, and finally overtlirey 


ither ur 
hew, e. 
about h 
iniſtrat 
lying th 
OINtMel 
ervice ti 
1ded be 


Brian, 3 


rage of 

Donogh, 
entered 
many de 
der the \ 
brought 
Inhabitar 
Leinſter 
enge th 
malecont 
into the 
city of 
miſe mat 
at lengtl 
wn life, 
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But notwithſtanding all the courage and ſkin remain 
of Donogh, the united efforts of the king of Wil uppoſ 
Leinſter, and of Turlogh proved too much foe WW zcccflic 
him. His proyince being attacked 'and "waſted, WW civiſior 

crown 


and his cauſe not cordially ſupported by man 


who held him as the murderer of his brother, he In h. 
was obliged to quit that ſtate, in which he cou cipal p 
no longer defend himſelf, and, in his old age, deſire t 
once more to become a wanderer in foreign coun. Will ſome d 
tries. Leaving Ireland, therefore, he went w over an 
Rome, where, as ſome hiſtorians aſſert, he laid hu WM ring ti 
crown at the pope's feet, promiſing him to bring ti fovereiy 
whole iſland under his ſubjection, if hy his au: requeſt. 
thority his holineſs could procure his reſtom vith In 
tion. — Bur this not proving anſwerable to his ex. deratio! 
pectations, as nothing was done in the affair, be Wi vanced 
took the habit of a religious, in the abbey of St. the peo 
Stephen, and left his nephew in poſſeſſion of his Tho 
kingdom, e ee EET I charact 
4% Turlogh, the grandſon of Brian Boiroimbe Wl capable 
i now ſucceeded, and reigned twenty-two years, ſome ac 
He was a pious and virtuous prince, as others be- Wi be did 1 
ſides his own ſubje&s have borne teſtimony, in — Whe 
particular Lanfranc, at that time archbiſhop of Wiſh "ith D 
Canterbury, who highly extols his wiſdom and then Ki 
Juſtice, After à tranquil rejgn he died of a lin- Wi whethe 
gering ſickneſs, and . deceaſe paved the way for I him un 
Freſn troubles in the fate. but ab 
Morogh. Mortogh, the ſon of Turlogh, ſucceeded his fa- Wi this pr 
ther, but his claim to the monarchy was oppoſed BW and af 
by Donald, of the Heremonian race, and many monk a 
dreadfu} battles we find yere the conſequences of WI his day: 

the diſpute, which at laſt could be no otherwiſe Bll. 
ſettled than by that diviſion of Leith Conn and Bl 
Leith Moghad fo often mentioned in this hiſtory, by Will dase 
means of which the one. was put into poſſeſſion of Bi ttc nobilic 
the northern and the other of the ſouthern part of Will n. — 
Place calle 


the jland 4 yet che fits gf monarch le n have 


men king of Connaught, filled him with anxiety 


% — 


ſuppoſe, Why ſome hiſtorians have mentioned his 
acceſſion to the throne, without taking notice of the 
diviſion above- mentioned, or of his conteſis for the 
crown with his eompetitoe . 
cipal perſons of the Iſle of Man ſent meſſengers to 
deſire that the monarch of Ireland would commiſſion 
ſome diligent chief of noble extraction, to come 
over and take the ch of the government, du- 


ring the minority of Olave, the ſon of their late 


ſovereign, | Mortogh O'Brian readily granted their 


requeſt, aud ſent them Donald, the ſon of Teig, 


with Injunctions to govern the kingdom with mo- 
deration and tenderneſs. But as ſoon as he was ad- 


vanced to the ſovereignty, he behaved ſo ill, that 


the people of the iſland thought fit to baniſh him. 
Though he (Mortogh) bore an extreme good 
character, and beſides ſeems to have ſhewn himſelf 
capable enough of government, yet according to 
ſome accounts, towards the lattes part of his reign, - 
he did not find the regal dignity worth his keeping. 
— Whether it was that the divided empire he held 
with Donald, or the ambitious views of Turlogh, 


whether the pains of a lingering diſeaſe rendered 
him unable to reliſh greatneſs, is not clearly known: 
but about two years before his. deceaſe, we find. 
this prince retiring 'to the monaſtery of Liſmore; 
and after a little while taking the habit of a 
monk ar Ardmagh, and ſpending the remainder of 
lis days in acts of piety and devotion, ® 
| 7 25 ® | | 8 n 1 1 | N77 wp 

Keating tells us, © This monarch The clergy: of the iſland, who ap- 
Wee. wage. aſſembly of all a 14 * 5 conſificd 3 
— . — his _ 's — al perſons — noir 8 

an 8 O' Dunagai biſhop of the 
wyal n to meet 22 a vince f Manſter; Cealach' Mar 
Pace called Flach Mae Naonguſa, + Hugh, the convert S 


\ 


In his reign it is faid that the nobility and prin- cane. 


For: 


Aft. 
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DonaldV- After the deceaſe of Mortogh, according » WM Dur 
the beſt accounts, his competitor Donald was con- urlog 
ſidered as monarch, though it was much to be Amon; 
queſtioned whether he really gained any addition M Poweri 
power or dominion by that prince's death; — his own nians 
happened about two years after, and made way ſor hem t 
Turlogh, king of Connaught, to claim the ſuprem: Mchuſe 
rr. i cling 
Turloghthe - It was a long time however before he was able to Third t 
Great, aged 


bring the different Kings and chiefs under his ſubjec. 


tion, which, as Warner obſerves, is probably the 
cauſe why we find the Iriſh writers mention 
kind of inter-regnum of fifteen years, which it is 


- hardly probable that a prince 
ambition would ſuffer. 


/ 3 | 
and vicar-general to the primate of 
Ardmagh; eight other biſhops of 
inferior dioceſes, three hundred.and 
ſixty 13 and priors, one hundred 
and fc 
religious perſons of all crders. In 
this convention were many whole- 
ſome laws and regulations eſtabliſhed, 
not only for the government of the 
clergy, but of the laity likewiſe, 


- throughout the kingdom. Sqon af- 
ter Maolmuire O'Dunagain, arch- . 
biſhop of the province of Munſter, 


was tranſlated to a better life, 
Another general convention was. 
ſummoned in the reign of Mortogh, 
king of Ireland, in the year of our 
redemption one thouſand one hun- 
dred and fifteen, by Giolla Easbuig, 


biſbop of Limerick, who was then 


legate of Ireland, and the firſt perſon 
in authority over the whole aſſembly. 
The old book. of Cluain Aidnach in 
Leix, gives a particular account of 
this ſynodical meeting, and records 


the principal tranſactions that were 


debated and agreed upon in that aſ- 
ſembly. This treatiſe relates, that 


in that convention it was ordained,” 


that there ſhould be twelve epiſ- 


copal ſees fixed in Leith Mogha, - 
which contained the ſouthern half 


orty deacons, and many other 


oy 


of the idee and. thi” this. hon 


number of biſhops ſhould be ap- 


pointed in Leith Conn, which in- 
cluded the northern half: it vu 


agreed likewiſe that two biſhop 


ſnould be ſettled ia the county of 


Meoth. In this convention che re- 
venue of the clergy and the church 
lands were confirmed to the ſeven 
biſhops of the iſland, for their main- 
tenance, and ſupport of the epiſcopal 

character, which lands were to be 


_ exempted from tribute and chief 


rents, and other public contributions, 
and ſo remain in that ſtate of free- 


dom and independency for ever. At 


this time the boundaries of all the 
_ dioceſes in that iſland were diſtiaQtly 


laid out ; and it was eſtabliſhed, that 


in the diviſion of Leith Conn, ther 


ſhould be twelve biſhops befides the 
primate, five er ec the pro- 
vince of Ulſter, five in the province 
vt Connaught, and two in the coun- 
ty of Meath, which make up the 
whole number. The primate: had 
the government of Ardmagh, 21d 
exerciſed a ſpiritusl juriſdiction over 
the whole Kingdom, over Clochar, 
Ardfratha, Derry, Coinoire, and Dun 
da Leath Glas. 
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During the reign. of the two former monarchs, 


1 | f | 


by Op: urlogh was perpetually invading the provinces. 
to be \mong the reſt, having ravaged Munſter with a 
tional powertul fleet and army, he brought the Momo- 
Sow WlW:i:ns ſo much under ſubjection, that he forced 
ay for hem to give him hoſtages,, and undertook to 


huſe them two chief governors; but theſe quar- 
elling with each other, he invaded the province a 


ble to third time, and meeting Turlagh O'Brian, en- 
ibjec- Neaged and defeated: him and his army, in which 
y the battle the warlike tribe of the Dalgais, that had 
on 2 vormerly been the ſtrength and defence, not only of 
it is that province, but in a great meaſure of the whole 


nation, received a moſt ſignal overthrow, and were 

almoſt ruined. —Thys did the ambition of the Iriſh 

princes, and the reſtleis ſpirit of their warriors, | 
ed in theſe inteſtine wars, that blood which would 1 
ve flowed more nobly in the defence of their | 


*. lives and liberties, and advance with haſty ſtrides 
 in- towards the final diſſolution of that government 
bite heir anceſtors had taken ſo much pains to eſtabliſh 
nty of Turlogh having made his ſon king of Meath, 
* made frequent incurſions into Leinſter and the 


neighbouring provinces. He committed great de- 
predations in the county of Tyrconnel, with his 
army, and laid waſte Tyrone with his navy; but at 


— length Mortogh, the ſon of the laſt monarch Do- 
, add, gave him ſome checks in the midſt of his 
all the career; and theſe princes continued the war, thus 


commenced, with various ſucceſs, but, as it ſeems, 


there oon the whole, with little advantage to Turlogh. 
For his enemy uſed that moſt deſtructive method of 
moe i" rroducing foreign powers, by which means being 


aſiſted by the Normans and Scotch, he was able 


p the x 

* o reſiſt all the attacks of Turlogh, and gave ſuch 

fam acheck to his arms, that hiſtorians {ay the monarch. '_ j 
char, as obliged to deſiſt from hoſtilities, and to give | 


holtages for his future good behaviour. Soon 
A . after - 
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* afterwards he died, leaving almoſt all his perſvad 115 
eſtate to the clergy. He was a prince of a ) be a 

good character, wiſe, generous, and a lover of jul 5 10 

rice; yet the ambitious ſpirit, common to that pe Drgial, 

riod caft a ſhade upon theſe virtues ; but theſe wer ”e of 

ich u 


in a great meaſure rather owing to the times tha Mi 

to the monarch; hiſtory therefore ſhould” not be tro 
backward in doing Juſtice to the virtues he po. 
ſeſſed. It is ſaid he impriſoned his own ſon far 
ſome offence he was guilty of, and would not n 

| leaſe him from his confinement till the two arch- 
biſhops of Ardmagh and Caſhell, together vids bis 
eleven biſhops, and a great number of the inen N 
clergy interceded for his liberty; —a ſtriking inſtance] 197m» 

of his impartiality in regard. to what concerned ie, at 
family, and of his rigour m puniſhing offenders. | 
Mortgh To Turlogh the Great, Mortogh before mer. . verſal 
IV tioned may be ſaid to have ſucceeded in the g 
part of the monarchy of the iſland; gerede Notwit 
Roderic, the ſon of Turlogh oppoſed him, made mich ha 
war upon him, invaded his territory of Tyrone, andfip-roimh 
ravaged all the country, Nor did Munſter o uckly - 1 

| Leinſter eſcape his attacks, but his forces at fections 
received ſeveral conſiderable checks from Mortogh me of tl 

' who finally obliged him to a peace; by the terms particu 
of which he was confined to his own province, and lich was 
one half of the kingdom of Meath, which an” with 
br to the =, — — diſtrict for a certain ſun ſubje 


gold, while Mortogh retained the name, and, i &mbly o 
2 exerciſed the power of monarch of Ireland. <2unty 
though he had not paſſed through the ceremoni of t 
attendant on the election formerly practiſed 1 in that But Irel 
country.” 1 old law 

But he had not long obtained this dignity ii ing ſut 


ted of 
ley were x 
N 2 tl 


a of 


fore he took occaſion unexpectedly to invade the 
territory of Ulad in the province of Uliter, : 
though a peace was made at length by meds 
don, he cauſed three ” the chiefs of that count 


be. aſſaſſinated, and the prince's eyes to be put 
ut; in revenge for which treachery the king of 
"rgial, who had been ſurety for him, , raiſed a great 
ody of forces, with which he attacked the mo- 
uch when leaſt prepared to receive him, routed 
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ry: is troops, and flew him in the engagement. 5 
ie pd. The next prince that aſſumed the title of monarch 4. p. 
fon fl: Roderic O'Connor, the ſon. of Turlogh the == 


reat, and king of Connaught-z nor was he con- 


ban with barely aſſuming the name, but know- 
nn his own power, and having now no rival to 


ppoſe him, he was reſolved to be received as ſuch 
n form, and accordingly called an aſſembly of the 
tes at Dublin, and where he was elected 
nd inaugurated with the ſolemn ceremonies, and 
miverſally received, though not univerſally ap- 
roved, as monarch. of Irelaaccccggg 
Notwithſtanding; this ceremony being performed, 
hich had. not been uſed ſince the time of Brian 
diroimhe, and Malachy the Second, yet Roderic 
wickly - ſaid, that he did not reign entirely in the 
ftions of | the people, for he ſoon found that 
me of the provinces were diſpoſed to revolt; and 


5 Jcch was governed by the princes of the Niallian 
Ce 6 P = 

ch be, with ſuch a vaſt fleet and army, as awed th em 
By to ſubjection; after which he held. a general 


kmbly of the ſtates at a place called Athbey, in 
e county of Meath, for the better regulating the 
lars of the kingdom. as oo vt ol nt 

But Ireland was now on the point of changing 
old laws and conſtitutions, on the point of be- 


ty be ming ſubject to a nation that its chiefs never ſuſ- 
de ted of any. n to reduce them; in effect, 


r, and were now on the eve of being ſubdued by the 
media er of the Engliſh 5 
ounty This 7 event was firſt brought about by 
rns of what might not improperly be called a 


private. 


1 


particular he found it neceſſary to enter Tyrone, | 
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private quarrel; though it intereſted à whole u 
tion. Dermod, king of Leinſter, | having cas 
ceived a violent paſſion for the wife of - Tighe 


nan O'Rourk, king of Breffny, and held fem I. 
correſpondence with her; taking advantage of u tilda, 
huſband's abſence, found the means to carry her great 


off with her own conſent. Nevertheleſs it vx MW crow: 


| ; agreed between them that, to ſave appearance, | ter of 


ſhe ſhould cry out, and make ſome. ſhew of n. 
ſiſtance, while ſhe. was pretty well aſſured tha 

none of her domeſtics would oppoſe the raviſher 
who bore her away under the eſcort of a paty 
of horſe, without meeting with any interruption. 
When O' Rourk, at his return, was informed df 
this treachery, he inimediately applied to the mo- 
narch of Ireland, who, together with the force 
of Meath and Oſſory, invaded the dominions d 
Dermod, where they were joined by a number 
of malecontents whom his government had di- 
guſted ; for he had ruled his provinee like a g. 
rant, and in conſequence was generally diſlike the tw 
by his ſubjects. Such a force as this 1 too intereſt 
great for him to withſtand, trembling at the ſtorm WW accoun 
which was ready to burſt over his head, ad the kin 
finding his chiefs and nobles all inclined to de. niencinę 
ſert his cauſe, he reſolved to retire into ſome. ſo the leat 
reign country, there to procure, if poſſible, that a ſuffering 
which his ſubjects would not afford him; and 9 minſter, 
return at the head of an army, in order to pun Wil quirted 
their defection, E nent, er 

Thus ſituated he turned his thoughts on the ber fon, 
Engliſh, as being a neighbouring nation renowned age, ſhe 


for their valour, and. whoſe king he concluded be Bi which h 
might win by fair promiſes to aſſiſt him in his a- Wl Henr 
duous undertaking. _ 52 1 continen 


Being thus determined, he firſt paſſed over o and his 
Briſtol, and from thence to France, in order w bim the 
implore the Engliſh king's aſſiſtance though 4» 


te expence of his own ſubmiſſion, to gratify his 
W-/indictive* diſpoſition, —though at the expence of 
the, freedom of his country. ow & 
= Henry the Second, the fon of the empreſs Ma- 
alda, then reigned over England, a prince of a 
great and enterpriſing ſpirit. He claimed the 
crown in right of his mother, who was the daugh- 
ter of Henry the Firſt, to whom though the ba- 
rons had ſworn fealty in her father's life-time, 
yet after his deceaſe, they ſuffered Stephen to u- 
ſurp the throne. Paſſing over from Germany to 
aſſet her right. againſt him, ſhe had a long and 
bloody contention, her affairs being managed by 
her brother, the earl of Glouceſter. Theſe con- 
teſts having continued a long time with various 
ſucceſſes, Stephen at length received a ſignal over- 
throw, and was made priſoner, a circumſtance 
which bade fair to put an end to the war; but, 
not long after, the empreſs's brother met with the 
ſame ill fortune. -In_ conſequence of this event, 
the two princes : were exchanged; but -Matilda's 
intereſt 4 to decline in England, chiefly on 
account of her arbitrary behaviour, when moſt of 
the kingdom was in her poſſeſſion. After expe- 
tiencing many dangers and embarraſſments, (not 
the leaſt of which was her being on the point of 
ſuffering a ſurprize in her own palace at Weſt- 
minſter) her brother being dead, this princeſs 
quitted England, and withdrawing to the conti- 
nent, employed all her care in educating Henry 
her ſon, as a hero, to whom, when at a proper 
age, ſhe gave up her claim to the Engliſh crown, 
wich he well knew how to ſupport. 5 
Henry had long wars in Normandy with the 
continental princes; theſe had inured him to arms; 
and his frequent treaties with them had taught 
um the buſineſs of negociations. Thus accom- 
e Os 5 pliſned, 
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pliſned, he left his Norman dominions, and ar: 
rived in England, at a critical juncture, when the 
ſpirits of his mother's party were drooping, and 
when ſome of her beſt friends were ſhut; up and 
beſieged in the town of Wallingford.—Theſe he 


relieved by throwing ſuccours into the place, 


after ſome other ſucceſſes, offered Stephen 15 
at the head of all his troops; but the eatl of 
Arundel, a nobleman of great eloquence as well 
as valeur, prevented the armies from engaging, 
by propoſing terms of accomodation, the purport 
of which was: That Stephen ſhould wear tie 
crown during his life, on condition of © adopting 
Henry for his ſon and ſucceſſor, and confirming 
the ſovereignty. to him after his own deceaſe, 
After ſomg heſitation, and much perſuaſion, theſe 
terms were accepted and ſworn to by both parties, 
Euſtace, the ſon of Stephen, had indeed proteſted 
againſt them, and withdrawing himſelf from his 
father's camp, raiſed a body of forces to ſuppon 
his claim :—but he was ſtopped in the beginning 
of his career by death, while his ſoldiers were 
pillaging the country. Nor did Stephen himſelf 
very long ſurvive this agreement, but dying in 


the fiftieth year of his age, no obſtacle remain. 


ing to bar his ſucceſſion, Henry aſcended the 


throne, by election, adoption, and hereditary right. 
This prince who had experienced both proſpe- 
rity and adverſity, joining the policy of a ſtateſ- 
man to the courage of a hero, had long caſt his 
eyes upon Ireland (if we may believe hiſtorians) 
ag a mot deſireable acquiſition, with the value of 
which he did: not ſeem unacquainted; but 1 
would have been. quite inconſiſtent with the poli- 

| tical character of that prince to have made an at- 
- tack upon a neighbouring iſland, then at peace 
with England, without ſome cauſe or pretenſion 
whereon to ground a quarrel, and without ſome 
1 | | fayourable 
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,vourable eircumſtance whereon to ground the 
tional hopes of conqueſt; and therefore he waited, 
2 we ate told; till ſome opportunity ſhould offer 
pf catrying his deſigii into execution, but he 
ited in ſuch a manner as evinced that he was rea- 
ty to take advantage of the firſt that offered: 
Henry was in Aquitaine, when Dermod, king of 
einſter repaired to him, imploring in the cha- 
Hiter of à diſtreſſed ſovereign, his royal aid 
wainſt his rebellious ſubjects, by which alone he 
touid hope to-be. reinſtated in his kingdom. 
oching could be more welcome to the King of 
England than fuch an application; bur he con- 
faled his joy, and was bery cautious how he 
granted Dermod's requeſt. Vet this caution did 
hot. ariſe from any examination into the merits 
r the cauſe, bur rather from a deſire of trying 
lat advantage might be hoped- from interfering 
„ this quarrel before he abſalutely engaged him- 
{if and his people in à war with the Iriſh nation: 
For this purpoſe, having received an oath of fealty 
from Dermod, who engaged to hold his domi- 
ions as à flef from the crown of England, in- 
'o in lead of raifing an army directly for the intended 
m. rim expedition, the . wary monarch gave him let- 
ters patent indited in the following manner 
* Henry, king of England, duke of Normandy 
nd Aquitaine, and earl of Anjou, to all his hege- 
men, E.ngliſh, Norman, Welch, and Scotch, and 
to all the nations under his dominion; greeting. 
—Vhen theſe. letters ſhall come to your hands; 
know ye that we have received Dermod, prince of 
Leinſter; into the boſom of our grace and bene- 
wolence ; wherefore,. whoſoever in the ample ex- 
tent of all our territories, ſhall be willing to aſ- 
vlt in reſtoring that prince, as our vaſſal and liege- 
nan, let ſuch perſons know that we do hereby 
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| Theſe letters being expedited, Dermod fetumm il 
Waiting only till he could; collect, 5/5 virtue lenry 
the patent, ſuffigient ſuceours to enable him urn fr 
return to Ireland. And it was ſome time befon WW 
he ſaw any proſpect of ſucceſs 3 he hal oreign 
waited much longer,” kad not Richard Clare, eu ffende 
of Pembroke, ſurnamed Strongbow, come in Dermo 
his intereſts, and embarked in his cauſe, on 1 ected, 
promiſe Dermod made him of giving him h ring 
daughter in marriage, and - confirming. to him tt 
right of ſucceſſion of his kingdom of Leinſter 
on condition that the earl would with all {peed und 
put himſelf at the head of à ſtrong body of heir all 
Torces, in order to aſſiſt in his reſtoration, an 0; ver to 
fer too fair to be refuſed by that nobleman, who, or 
though one of the greateſt barons in the land, nd ho! 
was at that time much embarraſſed in his pr- uch of 
vate fortune, which this expedition ſremed u cont 
Point out a way for him fuddenly to retrieve,” 
A. D. Aſter this negociation confirmed: by mutul earn, tt 
contract, the Irift prince left Briſtol, and pro 
ceeded towards Wales; he then engaged two per- 
ſons of great rank and diſtinction in his cauſe ;+ 
_ theſe were Maurice Fitzgerald, and Robert Fitz Ste 
R the fons of a princeſs of South - Wales, vbe 
had formerly had an amour with king Henry the 
1 Firſt of England, and was mother to the earl d 
= Glouceſter, This lady was afterwards married 10 
Gerald of Windſor, an Engliſh knight, and the 
fruits of that marriage was Maurice Fitz- Gerald 
after the death of whoſe father being united w 
Stephen, conſtable of Cardigan caſtle, Fitz- Ste 
phen was the offspring of this fecond marruge- 
This noble youth, after the deceaſe of his father 
ſuceeeded to his office, but being 8 — 
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Di 
"y Wales, he could not . relcaſe on any 
ther terms than theſe of joining his party. The 
cothers therefore fearing the reſentment which 
eenry might ſhew towards. their family on his re- 
urn from Normandy, judged it proper to embark 
Wo dis expedition, chuſing rather to encounter 

Woreign dangers, than to riſque the fury of an 
offended monarch . Beſides, the terms which 
Dermod offered were too ad $' to be re · 
ited, for he promiſed to give them in fee, re · 
ſerving homage to himſelf, the city of Wexford, 


vould levy à band of men to aſſiſt him in his 
ndertaking. And when the prince had received 
their aſſurances of accepting his propoſal, he went 
yer to Leinſter, where he lay eoncealed in the 
ona E 
De 
uch of his partiſans as he judged mi | 

b 2 There he paſſed the . — of 


hat year. But as he found by what he could 
learn, that the province had been in a very un- 
ſettled ſtate ſince his retreat, and all things ſeemed 

to favour his purpoſe, he ſent very early the next 
ring to haſten che coming of Fitz · Stephen and 
| is brother with their Welch forces, ordering his 

reſſenger to treat likewiſe with all ſuch perſons, of 
any nation or degree as were willing to enliſt un- 
der his banners, by which conduct a ſmall band 
of Welch, and Flemings ſettled in Wales, were 
draun together, Who immediately embarked and 
arived ſafely in Ireland. With theſe he made 
dome attempts which were likely to procure him 


forces: however, the monarch of Ireland who had 
Aembleck his woops- 8 order to oppoſe him, af· 
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ind two cantreds (or hundreds) adjoining, if they _ 


ate advantage, becauſe Fitz - Stephen and Firz= - 
berald were not then ready to join him with their 
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ter à fheirmiſh or two, was brought te. a treaty, * 

” whick:Dermod was allowed the Peg ön d 7 en 
cantreds or hundreds out of . thirty-one in the pro: 
vince of Leinſter, on ſubmitting to the monarch 
and paying O. Rourke an hundred ountes of gu 
for his protection. Hoſtages being gien, on de 
art of Dermod for the ſecurity of his future fide 
ly, che Iriſh: army was drawn: off, and he un 
left in quiet poſſeſſion of all that had been al 
lowed him by the treaty. Some time after indeed 
Roderit again aſſembled his forces in conſequence 

of an information he received of a: great body if 
Engliſh being landed; bat as he ſoon found by 
more certain intelligence that this piece of nem 
was premature, he haſtily diſbanded them, ubid 
left the kingdom more open te the ſubſequen 
invaſion.” K ln NM. „n 249 546 rA 4. f 

ready, Fitz Stephen, with thirty knights of I 
own following, ſixty men at arms, and thre 
hundred ſkilful archers, collected in South- Wale 
landed on an iſland in Banough bay, near We 
ford. With him came Hervey of: Mountma 
rice, and the next day Maurice de Prendregatt 

a knight of Pembroke, landed at the ſame place 
With ten horſemen and a body of archers. Th 
cearl and Fitz-Gerald promiſing to follow as 0e 
as ther levies ſhould be completed. 
As ſoon as Dermod heard that iheſe ſuccout 
were landed, he ſent one of his ſons 10 meet then 
and ſoon after appeared himſelf, ut the head « 
five hundred of his beſt provincial troops. n 
after having teceived an oath of fealty from it 
foreigners, led them to aſſault the city of Wa 
ford. The place was inhabited by the Olm 
(or Eaſterlings) who. at firſt, tu the number « 
two thouſand; made a ſally with ſhew. of 15 
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ſſtance; hut ſeeing the excellent diſpoſition'of the 


their arms, \which were far ſuperior to their own, 
both for uſe and ornament; ſtruck with ter 
chey receded, and, ſetting fire to their ſubui 


Encouraged by their ſucceſs, the allies made a fu- 
tious attack on the place, but were repulſed with 
great bravery. Upon this they burned the ſhips 
Fig before the town, and deſiſting for the preſent 
from their enterpriſe, retreated, without che Wen 
daring to follow or interrupt hem. 


order to implore the bleſſing of Heaven upon this 
unjuſt undertaking, the troops again approached 
the walls, but in a more cautious manner, as if they 
intended to ſap them; hen che citizens (not- 
vithſtanding they had before repulſed the aſſailants) 
tearing every thing from their military ſkill and 
reſolution, made a motion to capitulate, and two 
Iriſh biſhops being choſen to mediate for them 
with Dermod, obtained peace, on condition 
of their ſufreadering che place, and giving hoſtages 
for their future obediente 
under the dominion of the king 
Thus was Wexford: taken, which Dermod, ac- 
cording to his promiſe, beſtowed with the two ad- 
pining cantreds on Fitz Stephen for him and his 

other, giving Harvey of Mountmaurice two other 
cantreds on the ſea coaſt, in reward for his ſervices: 
—Thus that prince began already to partel out the 


that might win them to continue the war, in the 


power and dominion he hoped to acquire, as he 
amed at no leſs than to conquer province 
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enemies troops, and aſtoniſhed at the glittering of 


crew themſelves into the town with precipitation. 


The next day, after maſſes having boen ſaid: in 


n 
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unds to foreigners, reſolving to 1 * no bounty = 


courſe of which he thought he miglit well recom. 
penſe himſelf for any lands reſigned to them, by che 


province, and to make himſelf more effeually 31 
| — * : than 


A 1 4 OT TED. ot ik 4 S e 


{ 


| aloud 8 


of an unbounded paſſion, J0 
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than any had been before him, real and ableluy i 


The people of Offory next felt his fury. Fit 


— prince, had intrenched himſelf i 


uch a manner among the woods and bogs in the 
interior parts of his country, that the joint force d 


the men of Leinſter, and their Engliſh auxijiane, 


Was not ſufficient: to diſlodge him; but his troop | 


growing bolder' from the frequent repulſes ther 
enemies ſuſtained, forgot what was their proper ſe 


. curity, and raſhly ſallying forth into the open plan 


were ſoon routed. with a great ſlaughter, Yet, be. 


_ ing 3 made again a deſperate ſtand, | 
and ſo 


embarraſſed the Engliſh in a marſhy (ground 
that it was with the . greateſt difficulty they de 
livered themſelves by | 5g own fkill and valour, 
their Iriſh allies having deſerted them, and with: 


peared again, and Joined with great ardour in tn 


purſuit of a flying enemy. 


our that day, it n 
s cruel and barbarous — 


= 


emains 


ion had brought to an 5 


9220 


and implacable fpiru, which coyl 


of Irela 
ing a c 
in ano 
that an 
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: 5 the very name of humanit. 


have beheld this ſhocking and impious behaviour 
with aſtoniſhment; but it is one of the evil effects 
of war too much to ſteel the breaſt againſt the ten- 
der feelings; and notwichſtanding the maxim which 


its votaries ſo ſtrongly inculcate, That generoſi 
and compaſſion are always the concomitants of — 


ever the auxiliaries 'of the king of Leinſter 
might have e his favage tranſport, yet 
were they too yt uſtomed to — of blood 
and horror, to think of hazarding a breach with 
him by their rebukes or public diſapprobation 
of his indecent - carriagez — on the cont 

ve find that they joined with him, hand and heart, 
in the acquiſition of new conqueſts, rather rejoi 


in the warlike ſpirit of their ally, than ſtruck wit 


polition. | 
But while cheſe things were tranſacted in one 


ing a council to conſider on the poſture of affairs, 


that an army ſhould immediately be aſſembled, 20 


and Roderic was now advancing faſt upon them 
ith his forces. As ſoon as this was kñown, many 


Leinſter z but Fitz-Stephen, and his follatiths,” te- 


hearing what preparations had 
them, taking example by the natives ch junk 


Fernes, which was encompaſſed with woods and. 
03, * may meant 10 . a reſolute 


to carry his reſentments beyond death itſelf, and fo | 
he Britiſh allies of Dermod muſt doubtleſs : 


heroiſm; yet it is certain they are not always the 
concomitants of a warlike diſpoſition z and how-w- 


horror at the thoughts of tis cudl and fi- il 


part 
of Ireland, the monarch had buſied himſelf in call- | 
in another. The reſult of the conſultation was, 
check the progreſs of Dermod and: the foreigners; 


of the Iriſh forſook the ſtandard of the king of 
mained ſtill firmly fixed to his bene er, : 


they. retired to. à valley in the neighbourhood of 


defence. R 


# > coming vp, 
thus poſted, did not chuſe to . an attack 
them till He had' firſt tried what might he Py ; 
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and find 


negociation; and: accordingly endeavoured, * 


the arts he was maſter of, 
with either of the parties. Hüt in this Saen 


to malce a ſeparate 


miſcarried, for neither party would liſten 10 hi 


propoſals; hereupon he 
the fame of the Britons; and the ſtre 


prepared for a battle, by 


neth af the 


camp tending to diſpirit his men, by the in 
fition of ſome eccleſiaſtics, who image bed Laue 


foreſaw in this ſpirit of 


poſition the ruin of they 
country, (though, in che, 


it would, have been the 


only means to [preſerve it) the monarch was pre 
vailed upon to renew the riegociation, even aſiet kx 


had diſpoſed all things for the attack. 


In conſe. 


quence of the ſituation of Dermod, a treaty wa 


accordingly. made, by the terms of which it wan | 


agreed Ihat he ſhould be reſtored to his king. 
For of Leinſter,” which he was to hold under 


calty to Roderic, as moharch of Ireland; and, i 
return, he promiſed to call over no more f 


Fe el oe i 


* 


7 1 19 2 , 


8 On, this ada 
faid to have ſent con, Rater TY 


Following letter f --- © The Britons | 


pray no by y law of arms di y their 
igus in foreign poſſt 
ee the lawful heirs, of their 

nheritancg ; but they are, with li- 
- cence of: the Triſh, to- pack home. 
Ati isa blemiſh / to =o nation ce give 
nid to a ſhamefyl 50 


neither ma 
Fre lechery: of 4 be an 
Wher efore - der ; 


under Britiſh cloaks. 
e forſake hi 
15 of God and 
2 my meſſenger, .receive 40 defray 
your charges, and. tranſport you to 


that. is for- 


Pour pate foil, „„ 
To this addpeſs Fita. Stephen, wh. F 
vas reſolved by no means to forſake | 


or to * his hope aß con: 
veſt in Irelagd, returned this an- 
wer, mg e cand:d reader wil 


s . 
6 * 


ns, nor 


n and here; 


* 9 1 pi " 4 AY 6p | oft 
7 7 ; # I 


G8 1 7 * 8 0 


| fly pe percei * my 


en 
idn upon it, to be founded on prit- 


eiples fraught With falſe au mn! 


and tho? 8 at a time when thy 
Writer was in emb nts 1 


N 9 
2 e inſolence of a diſdain _ 


46 Your preſent I wilt not's- 
cept ; nor: will I break the! fun 
and  troth I have . promiſed: to 1 
friend 'Dermod : he forſakts-not m9 
I-yill not forſake hi neither kay 
him diſtreſſed. You ſpeak bf k 
— An is that among 
\ Nr To = Es 


port wht 3 if he — as an — 


N a fig for his —_— 


fl 


get rid 


as he 
and, 2 
this p 
ſon in 


| conclu 


But 
Wexf 
and th 
paying 
monar 


| great 


in the 
ing wi 
an aff 
trict, 
father, 
whom 
dignit 


fences 


| Nin 
get rid of thoſe; who;were a 


«a 


700, having 
withdrew with all his army. 


Wexford: with ten *0ights and about onę hundred 
and thirty horſemen ar archers, Nermod, without 
paying any regard to what had paſſed: hetween the 
monarch and himſelf, received this. new ally with 
great joy, and immediately engaged his aſſiſtance 


in the execution of a deſign he had formeg of lay 
ing waſte. the territories of Dublin, in revenge for 
an affront the Eaſterlings, who inhabited that dif 

trict, had given to his 


father, to whom they had promiſed fealty, but 


. 155 the Wen 
of forgiving an injury, th it was his greateſt ap- 
zivels when he could alledge one, by: way of colour 
tor invading the | territories. of his neighbours, 
Therefore, for chis. ill treatment of his father, and 
ome other more recent offences, he Tayaged, the 
lands f the citizens, and put. many innocent and 
unarmed perſons to the ſword. .; But, for this time, 


who was ne 
arms againſt-Rode 
own brother) on | ute between them 
concerning the diviſion of Munſter between himſelf 
and Mac Carthy, prince of Deſmond. For this 


men, by Ahich he conſented to leave the 


no 


"ent al Nublin co their couptryman Haſculf, and 


reaſon Dermod entered into a treaty with, the Oft- _— 
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immediately diſpatched Fitz Stephen to the adi 


which means the latter 


the prince of SOONER 
himſelf againſt Roderic, who, 


was enabled to ſupp 
after ſeveral 
_ Conn auglit. | 
When Dermod conilered tel fuccoſ, he by 
n to be impatient to purſue deſign of 
Ae to the Iriſh 22 which-ſoine of lis 
anceſtors had enj But commun his 
delign to Fitz-Stephen u and Fitz-Gerald, they ad. 


viſed him for the preſent to fit down contented 


with what he had already gained, till more forces 
ſhould arrive from Britain; and, in the interim, 


as the moſt likely method of forwarding his 
ſcheme, they perſuaded him to write a lener to "ye 


him to bri 
forces which | 
z and at. 2 


earl of Pembroke, preſſin 
now (in the —_— 4 
= promiſed to land in the ſpring 

time informing him of his 

timating that if he would come over ſpeedi 
conqueſt of all Ireland was not a | 

for them in conſort to attempt. . 
The earl received this letter with great pes. 
_ but 2 => 15 had been done al- 
y Was rather ſtretching e power granted in 
10 Henry's patent, before he embarked for Ire · 
he went to 15 Normindy, ow WOES 


ince, and aſked his permiſſion to accept the 
nar ch that Dermod offered him. Io 
this requeſt W an equivocal anſurt, 


Which, however, the earl very politickly choſe to 
conſtrue into a t of his ion; and ac- 


cordingly, coming back to England, he waited an 


of embarking on-this expedition. In 
th gt ag to lowing he ſent before him a band of 
knights and archers under the command of Ray- 


mond, a gentleman of his own houſhold, who wa 


related te Firz-Stephen and Fitz-Gerald bu 10 


dae, 5, reid into _ Frovine & 


ſucceſs, and in · 
the 
"wo 


he hac 
his fol 
enemy 
ing w. 
no ſafe 
teme, 
denly 

do the 
cient | 


thoſe 8 
into th 


enem 

little 1 
troops, 
forced 

deſpair 
back oz 
hunde: 
were bi 
who We 
vas co 


14 
. 2 *, 
* 
4 $ 
* * 4% 4 
— . 
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had no ſooner landed near Waterford; than the 
:ownſmeh/under the conduct of O'Faolan; a chief 


of Munſter, attacked a fort wich they had 


haſtily raiſed: of turf and wood, thinking eaſily 
is fivent it, and at once to cruſh theſe invaders. 


And this they certainly might have done, if they | 


bad made the aſſault with veteran troops, or be- 


haved with more cautibn- in the action. But Ray: 
mond, perceiving! they advanced very diſorderly; | 
and holdin ing them in great contempt, marched” di- 
rely out of the fortreſs to give thim battle. 
He jet upon them in the open field, where they _ 
were drawn out to the number of about two hun- 


died, with great impetuoſity, but he ſoon foumd his 


miſtake, for they received and returned his charge 
vith equal firmneſs and ardour, and he was obliged 

to retreat and ſeek the fort with more haſte 
he had left it. The purſuers followed fo cloſely that 
his ſoldiers had not time to cloſe the gates, and the 
enemy being abſolutely” on the point of enter- 
ing with them, it wäs plain that there could be 
no ſafety any longer in flight. Driven to this ex- 
teme, therefore, hke «flag at Bay, Raymond ſud- 
denly faced about, and called his followers to 


fo the ſame. Their ſituation was argument ſuft 


1 to prey upon them to — him: all 
erou 


thoſe there who were to get 
ny the fort, turning unexpeckedly. ed the 

nemy, who bein ddt w. with the Purfoit, and 
tl dreaming ſucn a charge from the flying 
troops, were Toi pulſed and oyercame: by the 
forced valour of thoſe whom they had driven to 
* air 5 now k-nomer in war wo Fel þ 


again 
Lan) | 


7 
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allied forth, and attacked the whole army with ſuck 
vigour, that the rout became general, and de gabel 
a complete victory over all their forces. Abo 
five hundred were cut in pieces in the purſuit, 
principal citizens made prifoners, 7 . 
But the glory of this victory was ſullied by the 
-barharous uſage of theſe unhappy captives, whom 
though Raymond was inclined to ſpare, they were 


put to death at the inſtigation of Hervy de Mount 
maurice, being condemned to have their limb 


broken, and then to be caſt into the ea; x 
mioſt inhuman ſentence, which was accordingly 
executed in all its riguor; a cruel puniſhment, 
inflicted on men for no other cauſe! than be. 
cauſe. they ſtrove to defend their own poſſeſions, 


and annoy the profeſt invaders of their property! 


And a crime which, as a modern writer obſerves, 
the majeſty of the xing on his arrival ought moſt 
_ ſeverely to have puniſhed! © 


When the earl of Pembroke had completed hi 


levies in South - Wales, he led his men to Milford 


Haven, where, when he was juſt ready to emberł 
them, he received a poſitivè order from king Henry 
to go no farther. But, animated with the hopes 
of atchieving honour, and gaining great acqui- 
tions, Strongbow flighted the order, and proteeding 
on his voyage, landed on the twentyr third bf Au- 
guſt near Waterford, without oppoſition; the 1n- 
habitants having ſnut themſelves up in the torn 
ever ſince their defeat, and tlie Engliſh in the fon 
being maſters of the open county. 
The earl allowed his trnops but a day's refreſh- 
ment g before he attacked ene: town, 3 * 
ing for Dermod's joining him, being willing to 
hang all the — of "each an enterprize en- 
tirely to himſelf. e took it by ſtormy: and when 


— 


great number were drowned, and ſeveral of the 


retire 


ward 
it by 
ler o 
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ide Danes retreating to a ſtrong tower, the earl took 
ta alſo, and made Reginald, the Daniſh DVErnor 


phen, and their troops arriving,)- he claimed the 


lin's promiſe, eſpouſed his daughter Eva char very 


day, and the night (es, he ſpent in feſtivity and rejoieing, 
—— the morning had opened with ſcenes of 


war and bloodſhed. Thus | d kept his word 
with Strongbow); and this is one of che founda- 


tions: of the claim of the Engliſn kings to the 
dominion of Ireland, the earl having afterwards 


reſigned his pretenſions in that iſland to his ſo- 
vereign. k . EET” a Face 1 


But while the king of Leinfter was thus” tri- 


umphing at Waterford, he received intelligence 


that his preſence was highly neceſſary in another 


quarter; for -Haſculf hom he had left governor 


of Dublin, had revolted and had drawn to his 
fide a vaſt number of the 'Iriſh, who formed a 
a large army, while the monarch 
no great diſtance from the city. Therefore the 
king inſtantly ſet forward with the principal 
cf his forces, and, by very expeditions marches 
through windings along the tops of the moun- 


tains, and roads unoccupied by the Iriſh, they ar- 
rived before Dublin,” which Haſculf had fortified 


as well as he could. But at this juncture the 
monarch very unwiſely raiſed his camp, in order 
to quell Donald O'Brian, who, by the intelligence 
he had juſt then received, was laying Connaught 
waſte.— This was a very imprudent ftep, as the 
event proved, for Haſculf. having truſted more to 
the Iriſh army than to his own garriſon or fortifi- 
_ cations, began to treat of peace as ſoon as they 
retired; but while this negociation was going for- 


ward on one fide of the city, Miles C entered 


it by a breach on the other, and a terrible ſlaugh · 
tet of che citizens was hegun, while the * 


„„ 
* 
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5 die claimed frombis grandlather, Martogh erben, 


who were off their guard, thinking; a 
good as concluded, were not in a conditio 
make any defence, The governor-himſcl; . 

ever eſcaped, with many of the pon 0p. 
retreating to their which, by ti be 
of a favouring Bale, | "tranſported them to the 
Orkney iſlands. *— The dity was plundered, and tie 
maſſacre continued till Dermod himſelf ſorbad it 
wha, by the adyice of Strongbow, gave the go. 
vernment of it to Miles :Cogan, aſter which the 
allies turned their arms to other parts, laying wait 
the territory of Meath, the ent of - which) 
had been given to O' Rourk by the monarch, and 
expellir — of Oſſary and other chieſt 
from their lands, carrying terror and "diſmay 
wherever they went: on which account Rodere 
ſent Dermad the following letter:: - 

0 Againſt the purport of the treaty concluded 

us, you have called over a great num. 
ber of foreigners into the country ; notwithſtand: 
ing which, while you kept within the limits of 
your own kingdom of Leinfters we bote it p- 
tiently. But fince, regardleſs of your ioath, of 
compaſſion for your hoſtage. delivered into our / 
| hands, you have inſolently paſſed: the gant" 
ſcribed, and the confines of your country, we 
give you notice either to reſtrain in futurt the 
excurſions of the foreigners, or expect that we vil 
maſt certainly ſend you eee 
off by our command. 

But it was too late for threats wo oth up the 
2 of Dermod. By the help of his allies be 
thought himſelf ſecure of canqueſt and therefore 
made anſwer, That he wauld not. lay down his 
arms till he had conquered all Cn and ac · 
quired for himſelf the monarchy of Ireland, which 


© Hiſtorians 


» Me afterwards returned from 1 _ made an attack upon Dublig, | 
| but being taken OY has his head Rruck * by the Engliſh. 


HIS TOR T os, IRE LAN.. 
Hiſtorians differ in their actount qf Roderic's 
conduct in conſequence of the receipt of this * 
ter; but, according to the beſt accounts. Roderic 

vas too merciful to execute his thre which if he 
had due, thavgh the innocent m 


deen ju by the laws of arms, which were 
more obſerved at thax time, than chaſe of juſtice 
and humanity.—— 


council, it was-mentioned 
having taken ſome Engliſh en and enſlave 


ven the 


Heaven upon the e and gi 


pretence for innings tk 
geſtion a command was immediately iſſued 


all Engliſh flaves in the whole de of Tp 


Women 
c as 
1 contempt of his royal orders, i 


* A 


ſtill more jealous of his n 
liſhed an edit forbidding t 

any commerce with that iſland, and moreoyer or- 
dering all his ſubjects who had reſorted thither, 
to return to their native countr by the enſuin 
Eaſter, . on pain of perpstual banif} nent, and 
confiſcation. of all their effects.  _ 

The earl being much diſconcerted at ETA event, 


* 
2 


1 


than might be expected 
—— ſpirit) diſpatched Raymond to that mo- 


miſſive letter, which concluded thus: 
ther, as I owe it entirely to your royal  mupifi- 


cence, ſo ſhall it all return ro you and be diſpoſed 
ff according to your a alute wil and pleaſure,” e. In 


The clergy .of - r bring convened i 
Iriſh; pirates 

— this had drawn down the J 

„upon which ug 


Engliſh to carry on 


(which — one. ſhould. think was no more 
from a maſter of Henry's 


urch, 5 was then in Normandy, with a ſub. 


Whatſoever the favour of Fortune may have 3 
beſtowed on me, gin einen ye 2 


- 


have ſuffered 
for the 1 LR molt certainly he would have 


.- 
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2 ut th 

In tlie interim Dermod made : Irs ex 

into O Rourk's county,® in artempedg Roth thoſe te! 

whoſe camp hie was repulſed with Joſs Adept by che 

And returned to Leinſter er, leaving his friend: "Donald treat of 
O'Melachlin to oppoſe ORourk, whom the late i rrende! 

: quickly -drove' ou of * "the province: . A per : 

In the midſt of ts War, kindled By His bn i be a 
governed paſſion, diedthis Dermod, King ef Leinſte, hol. 

who after having made ule * the moſt umuſtifabk ſts 

methods of — the fu reme dominion af to conful 

 Trelandy' was obliged tS leave his project unfiniſted, WW de | 

| having exechted” ft 50 much bf it as rendered hi ng to ſy 
memory ware e all good men, and eontributel . 

: o the final orerthrow of '#" kingdom; which" bel WW: - 
Jafted for any "og ages; and Had "re repelled: 1705 mat WW: 14 re 
terrible invaſion sss e | fi 

On Detmod*s' deceaſe, the tart of Pethbioke in ins wr 

mediately took poſſefſ on-6f his private eſtate, and noch a 

of the government of Leinſter, and marched im- lying dc 

ö mediately to Dublin, in order to get his ticle recox Wl.” ©; 

_ nized; but now he found a great falling off among ding lit 

the Triſh chiefs, Teatcely” _ of whony hoſe 16 3 

1 acknowledge or: aſſiſt him, | ich the monarch per- in this d 
ceiving, quickly - levied a 'gfeat force; and beſieged great ad 

him in Dublin.: In the mean while,  Fitz-Stephen; of taking 

governor of Wexford, having greatly” weakened derable N 

his garriſon by detaching troops to his eee n 

the fim took the fort; and having flain many the enem 

his ſoldiers, made Fitz Stephen himſelf priſoner. that we 

And now Dublin was inveſted by ſea and land! ih | 

for the chief of the Iſle of Man, by Rodetic's fol man to at 
Citation, blocked up the harbour and the can This 
4 | querors, in their turn, began ta be d ſtreſſed war, imn 
E- and offered to capitulate, on condition that d put t 
—_ bow ſhould be permitted to hold Leinſte aountin 

PD Hy a feudatory tenure' of Roderic, who, in conſe Ppointec 


| aol of this ſubmiſſion, was to draw off his 


: r and raiſe the fiege der. e 's 
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But the Iriſh being fluſhed with.the hopes of en-. 
tirely extirpating the ache Uecy refuſed to grant. 
thoſe terms, and Roderic ſent word to the — ö 
by the archbiſhop whom he had employed to 
reat of the capitulation, That unleſs he would 
ſurender Dublin, Waterford, and e to- 
gether with all his fortified caſtles, and pro- 
miſe, on a day appointed, to quit the iſland. 9 585 
vih all his men, he would immediately ſtorm che 
cy. — This anſwer threw the whole aſſembly in- 
to confuſion, who, on the one hand, were mortified 
to the laſt degree with the thoughts of mit 
ng to ſuch terms, whilſt, on the other hand, | 
could not but be terrified at the fate which 


emed impending over their heads, in caſe. they 


ſhould reject them; for they had little mercy to 
expect from the Iriſh if ——— city ſhould be taken 
by aſſault, and perhaps they did not think there was 


nuch ſafety in a reliance upon their promiſes, if 


lying down all their power, they ſhould. deliver. 


WE themſelves entirely into their hands; and it was 


doing little leſs to give up the places which Ro- 
tric demanded of them. All the Engliſh were 
u this dilemma, when Miles Cogan, a man of 
great addreſs, who had been the chief. inſtrument 
« taking Dublin, exclaimed, © We are. a conſi- 
derable number of able men our beſt r | 
5 to make a- ſally, which is . 

the enemy; and I hope, by the good of God. 
that we ſhall have the. MESS or 0 es of die 
vith honour, and I defire that I may be the firſt 
man to attack their quarters. - 

This advice. being, approved by the ang. of 
va, immediate orders were. given for the. chiefs 
b put their men in order, the whole number 
mounting only to ſix hundred, Miles Cogan was 
pointed to lead the 2 en 1 | 
708 the 
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the centre, and the earl of Pembroke brought up tell 
rear. | Thus diſpoſed, they matched directly u 
wards the Iriſh camp, which they attacked wit 
ſuch fury that the enemy being quite unprepared, 
quickly gave way, and were put to flight, having 
one hundred and fifty ſoldiers ſlain, and leaving 
their camp together with their baggage and pro. 
. viſion behigd them, to the diſpoſal of the eon 


querors, who loſt (it is ſaid) but one man in the full 
action. Thus was the ſiege raiſed by the 'valou in, wit! 


of Miles ' Cogan, whom the earl now left to take ther ic 
charge of the government of it, whilſt he hin: iſ: hi. 
ſelf marched with a choſen band to Wexford, f his 24 
in order to ſuecour Fitz-Stephen, whom he er. W115, u. 


pected to find employed in the defence of tha Hngland 
MI 7 


and the place ſurrendered, he came too late— 
However, on his approach, the inhabitants ſa 
the town on fire, and withdrew to an iſland, 
where they knew they could be ſafe from any 
attack of the earl's : yet, not ſatisfied with that 
ſecurity, they ſent him a ſolemn declaration, that” 
if he dared to follow them to their retreat, they 
would inſtantly preſent him with the heads d 
Fitz Stephen and the reſt of their priſoners.” A 
ter receiving ſuch a meſſage, Strongbow, who 
was a brave and generous man, and at leaſt w. 
lued his friend's life as much as he did his own, 
changed his route, and directed his caurſe w. 
wards Waterford, where he found Hervey de 
Mountmaurice arrived from England, who brou 
him letters from his correſpondents, that” adv! 
him without delay to repair to the king, and make 
his peace with him, before he attempted to 
any farther with his conqueſts. W 
Accordingly, the earl repaired directly to Eng- 
land, and found Henry at Newnham in Gloucel- 
terſhire, At firſt the king who was highly incenſe 
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t up tle i: the contempt of his order, appeared quite irre- 
T4 u ocileable, till, by the mediation of Hervey de 
d with ountmaurice, he was at laſt prevailed upon 
epared o admit him into his preſence, and after a 
having WW conference, to receive him again into favour, 


between them :— That the earl ſhould renew his 
omage to his liege-lord,, and ſurrender to him 
full and abſolute property, the city of .Dub- 
in, with the cantreds . adjoining as well as all the 
ther ſea- port towns, with the caſtles and fortreſ- 
s, which he poſſeſſed in that country; the reſt 
f his acquiſitions there, remaining to him and his 
cirs, under homage and fealty to the crown of 
gland. And at the ſame time the king 2 
> reſtore to that nobleman thoſe eſtates of his, 
zhich had been ſeized upon, as forfeited, in Eng- 
and, After this, Henry and the earl went to- 


ady in order to tranſport an army into Ire- 
nd, which the former had ſet on foot even be- 
ore the arrival of the latter in England. 

While theſe preparations were making in Eng- 
and and Wales, Q'Rourk, king of Breffny, col- 
ed together in haſte a numerous army of 


but while theſe were ruſhing on with loud ſhouts 
n a furious and diſorderly manner, to ſtorm the 
ty, Miles .Cogan ſallied out at the head of a 


eat Nnpetuoſity, ſo that theſe new levies not 
ing able to ſtand the ſhock, were quickly 
uted with great ſlaughter, and O'Rourk's ſon, 
valiant young prince, was among the ſlain.— 


mpts of the Iriſh of any conſequence, nor an 

lather hoſtilities carried on againſt the Engliſh 

n Leinſter ; all being quiet till the arrival of 
| "2 N king 
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he following conditions being then ſtipulated . 


ether to Peinbroke, while ſhips were getting 


nh, with which he ventured to affault Dublin; 


mall troop of veterans, and charged them with 


bis attack miſcarrying, we hear of. no more at- 
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king Henry at Waterford, who landing five hu 
dred knights, and a conſiderable body of archen 
from above four hundred ſhips, at once decide 
. . the' {me the iſland. i i ds 0 
JI To this prince the citizens of Wexford'brough 
their priſoner Fitz-Stephen, as a criminal wh 
without the orders of his ſovereign, had diſturbed 
that peace which had exiſted between ' England 
and Ireland for many centuries. . Henry receivel 
them with the greateſt kindneſs, and very politickh 
ſeverely reprimanded and terribly menanced the 
accuſed for his preſumption in daring to act ſo ral 
apart; and, whether it were that Firz-Stepha his ſubi 
thought his maſter's anger feigned, or that be ſoverei; 
was conſcious of having exceeded the limitation I length 
of the letters patent, he never mentioned thoſe let met H 
ters in his defence, but as if he entirely ſubmi. . who w. 
ted his cauſe to the judgement of his ſovereign, was to 
ſulfered his accuſers: to enjoy their triumph; him. Thu 
ſelf being ſent away loaden with chains, and d. ſubject 
dered to be kept cloſe priſoner, till he ſhould a- of blo: 
ſwer for his miſdemeanou rs. ordinar 
Henry proceeding from Waterford to Caſhell, . ted for 
Was met on the banks of the . river Shure, by of Stre 
Donald O'Brian, king of Limerick, who them Wi ready 
ſwore fralty to him, and agreed to pay tribute, s upon I 
likewiſe did the prince of Oſſory, and the. chiets only wi 
of the ſouthern diviſion of Ireland. From thence But thi 
returning to Waterford, he ſuffered | himſelf to be fOrians, 
prevailed on to ſet Fitz-Stephen at liberty, but 
took from him Wexford, as being à ſes pon 
town, and annexed it to his own royal demeſne. lome y 
Afterwards the king marched to Dublin, wher ſequent 
it is faid that he was very joyfully received by bis fol 
the citizens, whoſe trade depended much upon Bull 1 
their connexion with England, and who prob we 
bly would have received the firſt ſettlers with ho- vants 
pitality inſtead of enmity, if they had not ap- the no 
ws . $ proached and ap 


by the depredations of his ſubjects. 
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roached their city in a hoſtile manner, in order 
to ſupport the claims of a tyrant, who was gene- 
rally hated even by his own ſubjects. But Henry 
charmed them with his moderation, by which means - 
he appeared rather as a friend than a conqueror to 
thoſe unhappy citizens who had ſuffered ſo much 
Hither 
came O'Rourk, and many 7 princes. of the north 
of Ireland, who ſwore fealty.'to him. as the reſt 
had done. Roderic O*Connor, king of Connaught, 
and monarch of Ireland, was the laſt who made 
his ſubmiſſion, as being unwilling to yield up his 
ſovereign power to a foreign potentate; yet, at 
length he was likewiſe perſuaded to come in, and 
met Hugh de Lacey and William Fitz-Aldelm, 
who were commiſſioned to ſettle the tribute ne 
was to pay, and to receive his allegiance, © 
Thus was the whole country brbught under 
ſubjection to Henry, without his ſhedding a drop 
of blood, which was partly owing to the extra- 
ordinary juncture of circumſtances that milita- 
ted for him, and partly to the invincible valour 
of Strongbow and his adherents.— We have al- 
ready mentioned that the king had caſt his eyes 
upon Ireland as a defireable atquiſition, which he 
only waited a favourable" opportunity of attempting. 
But this was not all, for, if we believe ſome hiſ- 
torians, he ſent John of Saliſbury to pope Adrian, 
who procured his holineſs's bull for the under- 
taking, which, however, Henry kept by him for 
lome years, till Dermod's ſolicitations and the con- 
ſequent conqueſts. of the earl of Pembroke and 
bis followers rendered it of uſe to him. This 
Bull was couched in the following terms: | 
Adrian, the biſhop, the ſervant of the ſer- 
vants of God, to his moſt dear ſon in Chriſt, 
the noble king of England; ſendeth greeting, 


and apoſtolic? benediction. Your magnificenge 


P 3 „ 
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hath been very careful and ſtudious how That 
might enlarge the church of God here on eank ip unith 
and increaſe the number of his ſaints and eu plantir 
in Heaven; in that, as a good catholic king, yy ligion) 
have and do, by all means, labour and tran erecut 
to enlarge and increaſe God's church, by tea al! * 
ing the ignorant people the true and Chriſtian n Wo! the 
ligion, and in aboliſhing and rooting up the weed charge 
of ſin and wickedneſs. And wherein you he hand d 
and do crave for your better furtherance, th bonour 
help of the apoſtolic ſee (wherein more ſpeedir 12rd * 
and directly you proceed) the better ſucceſs, u dhe rig 
hope God will ſend ; for all they who of a f crved! 
vent zeal and love in religion, do begin and e out of 
terprize any ſuch thing, ſhall, no doubt, in e anſwere 
end, have a good and proſperous ſucceſs. And Rome. 
for Ireland, and all other iſlands where Chriſti | 227 F 
known, and the Chriſtian religion received, it reform 
out of all doubt, and your excellency well knov. of lite, 
eth, they do all appertain and belong to the others“ 
of St. Peter, and of the church of Rome; ant in their 
we are ſo much the more ready, deſirous, an end the 
ou to ſow the acceptable ſeed of God's vo, true Ct 
becauſe we know the ſame in the latter day vil other t 
be the moſt ſeverely required at our hands. 10 "#7 be 
have (our well beloved fon in Chriſt) advertid I Lale, 
and ſignified unto us, That you will enter into God's h 
the land and realm of Ireland; to the end u in 
bring them to obedience unto law, and unde e brious 
your ſubjection, and to root out from among al natio 
them their ſins and wickedneſs; as alſo to yield Bar t. 
and pay yearly out of every houſe, a yearly pet- this acc 
ſion of one penny to St. Peter; and belides „art th 
fo will defend and keep the' rites of thoſe churces, r the 
whole and inviolate. We therefore well allowing s coul 
and favouring this your godly diſpoſition, a om th 
commendable affection; do accept, ratity, 2 a -_ 
I ent, t 


_ aſſent unto this your petition; and. do os 
CY | a 
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W 1 That you (for the dilating of God's church, PE] 
n eank puniſhment of fin, the reforming of manners, 


a. do enter to poſſeſs that land, and there 


execute according to your wiſdom whatſoever 
ſhall be for the honour of God, and the ſafety 


d che 
5 Ja 


charge and require, That all the people of that 
land do with all humbleneſs, dutifulneſs, and 
honour, receive and accept you as their liege 
tord and ſovereign, reſerving, and excepting 
the right of holy church to be inviolably pro- 
ſerved 3 as alſo the yearly penſion of Peter Pence, 
out of every houſe, which we require to be truly 


nd > 

in the anfvered to St. Peter, and to the church of 
And Rome. If therefore you do mind to bring your 
brit b godly purpoſe to effect, endeavour to travail; to 
| it reform the people to ſome better order and trade 
know. of life, and that alſo by your ſelf, and by ſuch 
e nen others as you ſhall think meer, true, and honeſt 
; in their life, manners, and converſation, to the 


and 
um we Chriſtian religion ſowed and planted, and all = 
zy will other things done, that by any means, ſhall or 
"Yu iy be to God's honour, and ſalvation of mens 
ert buls, whereby you may in the end receive at 
r into God's hands, the reward of everlaſting life, and 


glorious fame, and an honourable report among 
al nations.“ - > 5 8 


umong 1 

viel But there are ſome who queſtion. the truth of 
7 pets tis account, eſpecially among the Iriſn. They 
les a. dert that neither the purity of Henry's manners, 


nor the reſpect he ſhewed the holy ſee, were ſuch 
s could be ſuppoſed to draw a grant like this 
rom the pope; yet I am not inclined to think it 
2 ititious one. As to the firſt part of the argu- 


Fs | much 


Janting of virtue, and increaſing of Chriſtian re- 


of the realm. —And farther, alſo, we do {trictly 


end the church of God may be beautified, the 


alo in the mean time, in this life, .carry a 


dent, though the character of this prince has been 
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poſſeſſion of the name be 1 in at and deed followers 


It 1s needleſs to ala chat the . of 


both the bulls above recited muſt ſtand or fall to- 
gether z yet I have only taken notice of them as 
of other matters recorded in hiſtory, not as any 
proof to ſupport the right of king Henry to 
the dominion of Ireland, ſince the pope could 
not give away that which never belonged to him; 
nd it would be the moſt abſurd thing imagina- 
ble in proteſtant princes, who lived many ages 


after him, to found their claim upon an authority 


which in all other reſpects they do not allow, and 
which if they did, might as well give away their 
own kingdom, as Ireland, and in truth with 
equal judgement and prop priety 

But I cannot help o Going: here what great of- 
fence ſome of the Iriſh have taken at the ex- 
preſſions in theſe bulls, which intimate the ſavage 
and bebe ſtate of the people of that country, 
and the decline of religion among them. —Keat- 


ing is one of theſe, —and yet who can read that 
part of his own hiſtory, which refers to the pe- 


nod in queſtion, - without owning that notwith- 
ſtanding there might be ſome few learned and 
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pious, and many more enthuſiaſtic biſnops and 


monks in Ireland, yet the bulk of the people 
had moſt deplorably departed from the practice 
of the Chriſtian religion, how well ſoever they 
might affect to think of its precepts ?—And in- 


deed that very circumſtance, under colour of 


which the pontiff gave away their dominions, 
was, in another ſenſe, the cauſe of their loſing them; 
for if there had- been any ſparks of virtue re- 


maining in the breaſts of either the princes or 


their people, they would never have been ſub- 
dued as they were by foreign power ; — they 
yould not have been perpetually committing de- 


prodintigns 
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predations on their neighbours territories, my 
drawing out their armies againſt thoſe whom 
ought to have eſteemed as their friends when the 


common enemy was even at their doors, and har. cially 
raſſing the more innocent and quiet part of thei child! 
countrymen in ſuch a manner that they had cauk coign 
to rejoice rather than grieve at the conqueſt of other 


the Engliſh, and be hap y in a fubmiſſion to any any « 
power that was 3 with moderation, rather likew 
than be conſtantly the prey of contending par. forth 
ties, and the unhappy victims of cruel tyranny, or wicke 
lawleſs faction. e e e e very 
But to return, —as a preſumptive proof and ſuch 
confirmation that Henry had received and paid near, 
ſome regard to the bulls above-mentioned, after 1 Fifi 
having been acknowledged by the Iriſh princes made 
and chiefs, and having feaſted them royally at that n 
Dublin, we find him removing to Caſhell, where kin t. 


he convened a national ſynod, and ſeveral canon ' thing 
were made and ratified reſtraining certain diſor- the mi 


derly cuſtoms in the church, and enacting many of me 


wholeſome ordinances, - / ? lame. 

In this ſynod, to which the king ſent his own Sixt 
chaplain, the biſhop of Liſmore preſided, and the ing fic 
Keating, following articles were agreed upon: © Firſt, it i neighb 


decreed, That all good, faithful, and Chriſtian his de 
people, throughout Ireland, ſhould forbear and moveal 
ow: to marry with their near kinsfolks and cou- into th 
fins, and marry with ſuch as lawfully they ſhould childre 
do. 1 5 | | MN" part to 
Secondly, That children ſhall be catechiſed WW i o b 
without the church door, and baptiſed in the font be Givi, 
appointed in the churches for the ſame. 5 to be 
Thirdly, That every Chriſtian body do faith- mance 
fully and truly pay yearly the tithes of his cat- no wif 
tle, corn, and other his "increaſe and profits to lixewik 
the church or pariſn where he is a pariſhioner. to be t. 
| 5  Fourthly, Seve! 
TE ind dyi 


Fourthly, That all the church lands and poſ- 


105 ſeſfions throughout all Ireland, ſhall be free from 
n the all ſecular exactions and impoſitions; and eſpe- 
d har. cially, that no lords, earls, or noblemen, nor their 
their children, or family ſhall extort, or take any 
cauſe coigne and livery, coſheries, nor cuddies, not any 
eſt of other like cuſtom, from thenceforth, in or upon 
© any | any of the church Jands and territories, And 
rather WW likewiſe that they, nor no other perſon, do hence- 
| par. forth exact out of the ſaid church lands old 
y, or wicked and deteſtable cuſtoms of coigne and li- 
| very, which they were wont to extort upon 
and ſuch towns and villages of the churches as were 
paid near, and next bordering upon them. | 
after Fifthly, That when eric, or compoſition, is 
inces made among the lay people, for any murder, 
ly at that no perſon of the clergy (though he be of 
here kin to any of the parties) ſhall contribute any 
mom WW thing thereunto; but as they be guiltleſs from 
Jifor- the murder, ſo ſhall they be free from payment 
nany of money for any ſuch eric or releaſe from the 
lame. -- 4 ES „ 
own Sixthly, That all and every good Chriſtian be- 
| the ing ſick and weak, ſhall before the prieſt and his 
it 1 neighbours, make his laſt will and teſtament z and 
ſtian his debts and ſervants wages being paid, all his 
and moveables to be divided (if he hath any children) 
COU- mo three. parts : whereof one part to be for the 
ould children, another for his widow, and the third 
| part to be for the performance of his will. And 
uſed - it ſo be he have no children, then the goods to 
font be divided into two parts, whereof the one moiety 
0 to be for his wife, and the other for the perfor- 
üth⸗ mance of his will and teſtament. And if he have 
cat- no wife, but only children, then the goods to be 
to ewiſe divided into two parts, whereof the one 
to be to himſelf, and the other to his children. 
fly. Seventhly, That every Chriſtian, being dead, 


ind dying in the Catholic faith, ſhall be reverent- 
| ly 
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ly brought to the church, and be buried as apper. 
o e alt. 

Finally, That all the divine ſervice in the 
church of Ireland ſhall be kept, uſed, and ob- 
ſerved, in the like order and manner as it is in 
the church of England: For it is meet and right, 
that as by God's providence and appointment, 
Ireland is now become ſubje& and under the king 
of England, ſo the ſame ould take from thence 
the order, rule, and manner, how to reform them. 
ſelves, and to live in better order. For whats. WW retort 
ever good thing is befallen to the church and of lewd 


realm of Ireland, either concerning religon, or matter, 
83 government, they owe the ſame to the ſuch a 
king of England, and are to be thankful unto WW the cl: 
him for the fame. For before his coming into the ma 


the land of Ireland, many and all forts of wick- WW Eva th 
edneſs in times paſt flowed and reigned' among ; moſt 
them, all which, now by his authority and good- ouſly e 
neſs are aboliſhed,” e ting th 
Thus, which is very remarkable, the acts of this of the 
aſſembly, which was a kind of parliament as well Wl thoſe « 
as a ſynod, concluded with an acknowledgement poſſeſſe 
that all the good order which was eſtabliſhed boti he rea 
in church and ſtate, was owing to the king of WW claim 
England, who had ſet himſelf about the good was ne 
work that the pope had enjoined, and that the . and th 
whole body of people owned was abſolutely ne- proved 
ceſſary to their well being, by confeſſing the enor- tainly 
mities practiſed before the arrival of the Engliſh narch, 
in their country. 0 „ Let, 
As to the queſtion of right (ſetting aſide this much 
patent of his holineſs's) that is a matter which has he hac 
been much diſputed, and which it will take much . himſeli 
conſideration to determine, If we ſhould reſt it the ſu 
only upon conqueft, which is but a right to ever tonal 
wrong, then we muſt ſet up force rather than acknoz 
Juſtice, eſpecially ſince there was not even a _ 
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ful occaſion for war, (however Henry's courtiers 
might gloſs the matter over) between the two 
neighbouring nations; for as to the piracies of 
ſome of the Iriſn, they were rather matters of 
private than 3 concern; and beſides, theſe 
were never ged by thoſe Engliſn and Welch 
who firſt entered the country, as à reaſon for 
their coming, neither was there any reſtituion de- 
manded or any remonſtranee made upon the occa- 
ion. - And as to the cauſe of Dermod, it was the 
cauſe of wickedneſs and injuſtice, nor could the 
retort ſaid to be made on Roderic who accuſed him 
of lewdneſs in his letter, by any means ſoften the 
matter, ſince the crimes of one man can never in 
ſuch a caſe, palliate thoſe of another. Again, if 
the claim be eftabliſhed on the foundation of 
the marriage between the earl of Pembroke and 
Eva the daughter of Dermod (which 1 believe 
s moſt inſiſted upon of any) it is very judici- 
ouſly obſer ved by à foreign author, that admit- 
ting this title, it can hold good for no other part 
of the kingdom than Leinſter, at moſt, and 
thoſe other appendages which that prince ſtood 
poſſeſſed of, fince he could not give away what 
he really never had.—And: as to the diſputed 
claim to the monarchy by deſcent, if Roderic's 
was not a good one, Dermod's was no better, 
and therefore he who held poſſeſſion, and was ap- 
proved by the majority of the (a ray 6 cer- 
m in this caſe to be conſidered as the mo- 
narcſl. 5, 7 Holt. eee it nepletl 9 

Yet, in the opinion of ſome, Henry had a | 
much better title than any of - theſe to plead ; for ; 
he had the conſent and homage of the monarch 1 
himſelf, and of the petty princes under him, and ö 
the ſuffrages of the clergy and others in a na- 
tional council aſſembled, as mentioned above, Who 
acknowledging themſelves and all; the kingdom | 

1 | : | indebted vm 


„ 
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| indebted to him for the good order he had indo 
duced, were content, on that account, to vm 


HI 


lege 
0 hav 


all claims of his countrymen, and to recognie the E- 
his title as ſovereign -lord of Ireland —-And | e rig 
think this claim muſt be an unexceptionable Trelanc 
in a country where hereditary right was ſo lite revive 
attended to, if we could be aſſured that no in. and fo 
fluence either of threats or promiſes were uſed u annexe 
extort ſuch a compliance, or that the Iriſh ven Myoſſeſſi 
not by Henry's power over-awed into the ding tion, 
that which otherwiſe they might have abhorred men, oi 
and wh 


the thoughts of. It is certain that Henry, | though 
Be, — with an army through the country, 
had commenced no. hoſtilities, and though it s 
impoſſible to aſſert whether the force he had with 
him did not operate by ſtriking a terror into the 
minds of Iriſhmen ; yet, at leaſt, we do not beat 
of any particular threatenings uſed upon this oc 
———, : Ni ROT [i 
Having given the principal arguments made uſe 
of in this controverſy, I ſhall leave it to the res 
der's judgement to determine on the validity of 
Henry's title; but I muſt at the ſame time ob- 
ſer ve, that whatever objections might be raiſed to 
the government of that eme Iriſh monarch 
being ftill alive, though reduced to the condition certain! 
of a feudatory Chief, and mens minds and di. Writ effec 
Poſttions not yet recanciled to the change in the ſow mu; 
ſtate, which like all other revolutions, though ne: Muy claim 
ver ſo wiſely condufted muſt terminate to the i Ned c 
jury of ſome individuals; though it was then not as indel 
wonderful that the natives ſhould not he eaſily re- entirely t 
_ *eonciledto a foreign dominion; theſe objections can 
by no means be alledged with propriety in excuſe Before 
For any revolts or inſurrections among the Iriſh in 
later ages, when the cauſe being removed, the et. 
fect might reaſonably be expected to ceaſe, and 
when the natives of that iſland poſſeſſing —— 
| | | 3 ges 
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Deniſe the Engliſh. ——And, as to the debate concerning 
| the right either of conqueſt or ſucceſſion, by which 
e one, Ireland is annexed to the crown of England, ta 
lu eevive it in theſe days is the height of madneſs 
0 in. and folly ; for if the tenure by which Ireland is 
ſed to MWMannexed tothe crown of Great Britain after ſo ? 


poſſeſſion is a matter properly to be called in qu 


doing ton, then what rights either of nations ar private 
men, originating in thoſe militaty ages can be ſecure, 
zough nd who either amongſt our nation or their own 
ntry, vith juſtice can defend the eſtate that he is poſ- 
it z eeſſed of? A ſcrutiny of this kind muſt naturally 
| with confound all claims of propefty, and would be 


ſo far from determining the queſtion of right, 
that it would go near to overthrow the very idea 
pf its exiſtence. + wot afle 16991 

To conclude theſe obſervations, I muſt take 
notice that ra = Henry's title might appear 


o many of the Iriſh to be very defective, his 
ty of Wſeovernment of them (allowing for the times) 
e ob · vas far from being ſo.—They had been ſubdued at 
ſed w Writ by arms, but they. muſt have been kept in 


bjection by policy: Vet the king of England 
certainly owed much to the proweſs: of choſe who 
rſt effected the ſettlement in the country, and 
how much ſoever he might pique himſelf upon 


dliſned there to maintain them, it is certain that he 

vas indebted for the firſt poſſeſſion of the country 

entirely to the valour and fkill of the renowned 
of Pembroke. „ 06% 00 


if the learned and religious men, who flouriſhed 
n the interval of time from the acceſſion of Brian 
boiroimhe to the conqueſt of the iſland by the 
tgliſh ;—the reader will not wonder if it is but 


leges and immunities of free ſubjects, ought 
to have conſidered rbemſelves as one people with - | 


any claims he had in Ireland, or any laws he eſta- 


Before I cloſe this book, 1 ſhall ſpeak of ſome 


a ſhort 


a - 7 


1 
1 
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a ſhort one, when he conſiders the troubles of tie There 
times, and the unſettled ſtate of the kingdom incl b. 

which muſt. neceſſarily be very prejudicial to the er the 
progreſs of knowledge and ſcience amongſt the un- . a.lif 
happily divided native. earning 
Marianus Scotus,, a chronologer of the firg {WW ing 
rank, was born in the beginning of the eleventh Meir ma 
century, and wrote an univerſal chronicle ef hy altances 


time. He retired from the world about the mid- u king 
dle of it, to Germany; where he ſhut. himſelf uy WW Havin 
in a convent at Cologne, afterwards at Fulda, and ldoed, 
at laſt died at Mentz. He wrote, beſides the WF ſhall 1 
chronicles: above-mentioned, the Harmony of the flexions 
Evangeliſts, Amendments: to Dionyſius; of the pe 
this hiſtc 


great Paſcal Cycle, Annotations on the-Scripture, 
Commentaries on the Pſalms, a Notitia of both 
Empires, and ſome other tracts: on Hlpow ,:- 
Near the ſame period lived Tigernach, who 
wrote the Annals of Ulſter, in the eleventh cen- 
tury ; and Meliſa of Munſter, the author of ſome 
philoſophical works that have tranſmitted his name 
In the twefth century, before the conqueſ, 
lived Gilbert, biſhop of Limerick, and the pope's 
legate in the ſynod mentioned in the reign of 
Mortogh O'Brian, who wrote ſome epiſtles, and 
a book of the ſtate of the church. But the molt 
famous perſon of that age, was Malachy O Mor 
gar, archbiſhop of Ardmagh, who wrote many 
epiſtles to Bernard, a Book of general Conſtitu- 
tions, of the laws of Celibacy, of Traditions, 
the Life of Cuthbert, an Epiſtie to David, king 
of the Scots, and a Prophecy of the Popes of 
Rome. He built a ſtone oratory at Bangor in 
Ireland, like what he had ſeen in other countries, 
which is ſaid to be the firſt of the ſort erected in 
that kingdom. FFF 
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BOOK ru THIRD, | 


poſe thi 

LE things being thus ſettled in freland, BW armed 

i king Henry, after ſpending the winter, WW with th 
which was very tempeſtuous, at Dublin, vii. prince 

drew from thence in the ſpring, having recein08l but the 

advice that the pope had diſpatched two card my; { 

to Normandy, in order there to ſee and exam fienal t 

him concerning the death of Thomas Becxet, 18 ambuſh 
_ archbiſhop N Canterbury, who had been mii fame ti 
dered in his own cathedral church, on account * uplifted 

his haughtineſs towards his maſter, though, a Happib 
| ſeems, not by his immediate orders. That print Welch: 


before his departure left Strongbow, earl of Per 
broke, in poſſeſſion of the province of Leinke! 
which he held as a fief of the Engliſh cromi 
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a the ſame time that he appointed Hugh de 
Lacey juſticiary of Ireland, leaving him the go- 


fore been granted in part to O'Rourk, by Rode. 
oy O'Connor,) .a which much diſpleaſed the 
king of Breffny,: and almoſt all the 
He left Humphry de Bohun in charge of Water- 


towns, and taking into Ins own ſervice Raymond, 
Miles Cogan, and many of  the-carl's beſt 


parture, but thus they did not remain long; for 
ORourk ſoon after began to ſhew his reſentment 
of the part that monarch had acted in diſpoſing 
of Meath to 3 However, it was pro- 

wiſhed to preſerve the peace 


and compromiſe their differences. For this pur- 
poſe they met on a hill near Dublin, attended by 


armed only with their ſwords, and the Iriſh on 
with their axes. The lord lieutenant and the Ir 
prince then withdrew together to ſome diſtance, 
but the latter had laid a plan to deſtroy his ene- 


hgnal to a band of men that he had placed in 
ambuſh to come up and fall upon him, at the 
ſame time advancing towards. him with his: axe 
uplifted, and his countenance inflamed with :wrath. 
Happily for the intended victim, one Gryffich, a 
Welch ht, ho ſuſpectecd 
drawn off ſevergl: 
hill where the conference was held, and there un - 
pate of tilting wich 4 2 . oh- 

Q 2 ferved 


vernment of Dublin. He alſo beſtowed upon the + 
latter the government of Meath, (which had be- 


riſh nation. 


ar ken of the great power n OI = 
Thus all things remain d at king Henry's de- 


r that theſe two rivals ſhould meet 


an equal number of followers, the Engliſh _ | 
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hy * 


ford, and committed Wexford to the care af 
Fitzaldelm, ordering caſtles to be built in theſe 


my; ſo finding an excuſe to leave him, he made a 


ſome rreachery had 
towards that part of the 


— — — 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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his own, O Roufle concluding that the lat 


back; but while he was mt 


againſt O' 
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ſerved all that paſſed: In the mean time Fitz. 


Gerald came 2 time enough to aid La 


ady aimed a blow. at 2 
"he cut of os arm f bis iht 


—— 


be routed, e to make: =. — 


knight, with one puſh of his 

man and horſe. together 3 *ths' a 
people were routed with great 

head being cut off, wWas p 


of the caſtle of Dublin 2x his ba 3 


great indignity b e „A mot 
mentable end an injured prince, u 
aggreſſor had deſeen n peace to h Rn, 


ſerved, thoug gh 9 erde of 4 


, ere far to luffer i. eo 


After this the earl of Pembrolee made war 


T „the 


Before Strongbow could 
dition to revenge this Trüh he Was. 
to, go over to king fenry in porn Who ſoon 


tenancy of that king- 
ed as. ſoon 8 
he received his maſter's order * that peer 


1 * 


crpreterasJut 
people advance 25 f s' 
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ey, chief of Ophalys fer not at. 

rending his court, but after having iravaped: jus 

s Engliſh under the Earb's command, 

| de on their return home, their booty 

being wreſted from them, Rabert de Quiney, 

, the chief conſtable lain, e e ang bs 
Leinſter taken by the „ 


loaded with -honours to 
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The earl at his arrival found affairs in great 
confuſion, the Iriſn being ready to revolt, and 
the Engliſh generals Hervey and Raymond at 
variance. The latter upon repeated ſolicitions he 

mitted to make excurſions into Ophaly, where 
they took a great booty, and afterwards into Mun- 
ſter, which they cruelly gy os and took and 
ſacked Liſmore. In effect, this was only a war 
made for plundef, and the ſoldiery who had been 
ſo clamorous to begin it being intercepted by 


the citizens of Waterford, on their return, were 


near paying dearly for their rapine; but Adam 
de Hereford,” a chief of great valour, ſuſtained 
them, defeated the enemy, and brought them off 
much better than they deſerved. —At the ſame 


time Dermod, Mac Carthy, prince of Deſmond, 


being overthrown by Raymond, the army con- 
tinued their depredations in thoſe parts without 
fear of farther interruption. s 
But the ſucceſſes of the Engliſh were ſoon 
ſtopped by the return of Raymond into Wales, 
in reſentment for the earl of Pembroke's refuſal 
to give him the office of conſtable and ſtandard- 
bearer, and his ſiſter Baſilea in marriage. After 
his departure, Hervey de *Mountmaurice- taking 
the command of the earl's forces in Leinſter 
being upon an expedition to Cork, was ſurpriſed | 
in his camp by Donald O'Brian, prince of Li- 
merick, and after having ſuffered great loſs; was 
forced to ſhut himſelf up in Waterford," the Iriſh 
forces every day increaſing. and Roderic- himſelf 
being in arms for the recovery of his monarchy, they 
now began to return the injuries they had received, 
end even ravaged the country of the Engliſh to 
the gates of Dublin, till Strongbow- alarmed at 
their ſucceſſes, condeſcended to ſolicit Raymond's 
ſrzurn, who arriving with one Meyler, thirty 
"1 knights, 
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ing in the houſes; but not being able to reduc 


| Reginald's tower in that city, were themſelves ſom 
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—_—_ and a body of Engliſh forces near Warr: « 
ford, the Iriſh not daring to encounter him, he « hay 
conducted the earl from thence to Wexford. - Ns * our 
vertheleſs a party of Oſtmen afterwards came inn bac 
Waterford, and murdered all the Engliſh ' remaz ye 


* 


expelled by the garriſon of the fortreſs. Th 
But Raymond, in the interim, was matriel attack 
with the conſent of Strongbow to his beautiful fiſter the ro 
and ſoon after marching towards Dublin, gave: but F 
check to the progreſs of Roderick, and tecoverd i mond 
all Meath. After which he turned his arms agank WH admit 
Donald O'Brian, and attacked the city of Limerick glance 
which he took by ſtorm, though his forces ſeemed Der 
very unequal to ſuch an enterprize. _ obtain 
But as Raymond was thus proceeding in hy intent 
conqueſts, he was recalled by Henry, who hat the fu 
been informed, not without juſtice, that that chit rebell1 
carried on a piratical war in the country, and vn but be 
beſides (though perhaps with leſs grounds) led u ce * 
ſuſpect him of a deſign of uſurping the dominion of theſe f 
it for himſelf; a circumſtance which much alarmed if mond 
his maſter, . | FW. „ , Wa 
As he was preparing to depart, Donald O'Brut cgan 
beſieged Limerick, hoping 4 retake it 3 but when finytive 
Strongbow attempted to march to its relief, tle i cellor 
ſoldiers refuſed ſerving under any other but Ray WW e 
mond; to whom the carl was obliged, on that 4 = 
ee, I the ene, of the forces, Tha * 

general thereupon ſet forward upon the jt10n, 
aſſociating with him the chiefs emo Kin- ſhould 
ny who _— enemies, —Donald had by ws, 
this time raiſed the ſiege, but lay encamped in ( 
ſtreight to oppoſe 3 at which, as ſoon as ihe before 
_ Engliſh arrived, the chief of Offory, their ally, i was lil 
faid to have thus addreſſed tem all the 
| 5 « O je, Cut v 
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the full — of which they reſtored him; — the 
rebellious young prince indeed ſoon after revolted, 
but being put to death by his father, the latter was 
once more in quiet poſſeſſion of his right:; and 

theſe ſucceſſes made it impolitic to inſiſt on Ray- 
mond's return to England. - 

Waen Henry's affairs abroad gave him leaye, he 4. b. 

began to attend ſeriouſly to the concluſion of a de- * 
intive treaty with Roderic O'Connor, whaſe chan- 
cellor waited on him at Windſor, where a great 
council being held for the purpoſe, a peace was ra- 
tified, the wing articles being agreed upon 
between the two princes : : Te Pak | 

Henry granted to his liegeman Roderic that he 
thould be @ king under him, ready to ſerve him ag 
bis vaſſal, and that he ſhould hold his own terri- 
tories as well and as peaceably, as he had held them 
before the coming of Henry into Ireland. He 
was likewiſe to have under his rule and dominion 
al the reſt of the iſland, and the inhabitants thereof, 

{out with ſome * which are 88 
„ 4 ' - 


hr: 2 \ 


= 4 


over them all (kings and princes included) fo xx ty 
oblige them to pay their tribute to the king of 
England through his hands, and to preſerve u 


that monarch his other rights. They were likevit 


to hold in peace whatſoever they - poſſeſſed: at tha 


time, ſo long as they remained faithful to the king 


of England, and paid him their tribute and what 
elſe he claimed by right, through the king of Con. 
naught's hands; ſaving in all things the prerogative 
and the honour of both thoſe kings. And in cafe 


that any of them ſhould rebel againſt either, and 


refuſe to pay their. tribute or other duties in the 
manner before preſcribed, or ſhould depart from 
their fealty to the king of England, the «ing of 
Connaught was to judge them and remove them 


from their governments, or from their poſſeſſions, 
It was likewiſe agreed and declared, that if Ro 
deric's own ſtrength ſhould not be ſufficient to do 
theſe things, the king of England's conſtable, and 
his other ſervants and ſoldiers, ſhould aſſiſt him 


therein. upon his requiſition, ſo far as they ſhould 
find needtul, The tribute demanded of him out of 
all his own territories, and others in the iſland, was 
a hide faleable for the merchant, from every tenth 
beaſt of all the cattle killed there; except that in 


thoſe diſtricts which the king of England retained 


as his demeſnes, or in thoſe of his barons, he va 
not to intermeddle; namely, in Dublin, and all it 
appurtenances; in Meath, and all its appurtenances, 
{comprehending therein whatſoever had been held 
by O'Rourk, or by any who had held that pro- 


vince after him) and in Wexford, and all the ter- 
ritory thereof; and in all the reſt of Leinſter and in 


Waterford, with the country between that city and 
Dungarvan, this latter place, with all its appur- 
tenances, included. And if any of the Iriſh who 
had fled from the territories. of the king's _ 
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ſpecified in the treaty.) and to exerciſe juriſdidio 
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cum ad hoe 


him * Quod rex Angliz concedit præ- 
ould ditto Roderico, ligeo homini ſuv, , 


3:3aum Conaciæ, quamdiu ei fideli - 
ter ſervit, ut fit rex ſub eo, paratur 


Was ad ſervitium ſuum, ſicut homo ſuus 
* & ut teneat terram ſuam ita bene, 
en & in pace ſicut tenuit, antequam 
at in dominus rex Angliæ intravit Hiber- 
mie nam, reddendo ei tributum: & to- 
ined tim illam terram & habitatores terræ 


þabcat ſub ſez juſtitiæ ut tributum 
regi Angliæ integre perſolvant; & 
manum ejus ſua jura fibi conſervent, 
& illi qui modo tenent, teneant in 
pice qua. adiu manſuerint in fideli- 
tate regis Anflie & fideliter integre 
perſolverint tributum, alia jura ſua 
dur ei debunt, per manum regis 
Conaciæ ſalvo in omnibus jure & bo- 
note domigi regig Angliæ et ſuo. 
Et ſi qui ex eis regi Angliæ & ei 
revelles ſuerint tributum alia jura 
eds Angliz per manum ejus ſolvere 
noluerint & a fdeligate regis Angliæ 
recefierint, ipſe cos juſtitiet & amo- 
feat; & fi eos per ſe juſtitiare non 
prterit, conſtabularius regis Angliæ 
ic familia ſua de terra illa juvabunt, 
um ad og faciendum, cum ab ipſo 
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ould deſign to return thither; they might do it in 
ace, paying the tribute above mentioned, as other 
did ; or doing the antient ſervices, which they uſed 
ro do for their lands, as their lords ſhould like beſt, 
But if any of the Iriſh, who were ſubjects to the 
king of Connaught, ſhould refuſe to return to him, 
he might compel them to do it; after which they 
were quietly to remain in his land. Moreover the 
ſaid king was empowered to take hoſtages 
all choſe whom the king-of England had committed 
to him, at his own and the king of - England's 
choice; and he was to give the ſaid hoſtages to the 
king of England, or others, at the king's choice, 
And all thoſe from whom thoſe ſecurlties were de- 
manded were to perform certain annual ſervices to 
the king of England, by preſents of Iriſh dogs and 
hawks ; and they were not to derain any perſon 
whatſoever, belonging to any land or territory of 
that prince, againſt his will and commandment.* 


from 


2 
27% It 


fuerint requiſiti ipfi viderint quod Hanmes, 
neceſſe fuerit & propter hunc finem 


reddet prædictus rex Conacize domino 


regi Angliæ tributum fingulis annis, 


ſeilicet de fingulis decem animalibus, * | 


unum corium placabile mercatoribus, 
tam de toti terra ſua quam de aliens, 

- Excepto quod de terris illis quas 
dominus rex Anglie retinuit in do- 


minio ſuo, in dominio baronum ſuo- 
rum nihilne intromittet; 


ſcilicet 
Durelina cum pertinentiis ſuis & Me- 
dia, cum omnibus pertinentiis ſuis, 
ficut unquam Murchait, Wamai, 
Loth Lachlin cum de eo tenuerint, 
Et excepta Wexfordia, cum omnibus 
ertinentiis ſuis; ſcilicet cum tota 
genia; excepta Waterfordia, cum 
tota terra illa quz eſt a Waterfordia 
uſq; ad Dungarvan; ita ut Dyngar- 
van fit, cum omuibus pertinentis 
ſuis infra terram illam., \ + + 
Et fi Hibernenſes illi qui aufu- 


gerint redire voluerint ad terram ba: 


ronum regis Angliæ, redeant in pace 
reddehdo tributum prædictum quod 
alii reddant, vel faciendo antique 


ſervitia, quæ facere ſolebant pro ter- 


ris ſuis & hoc fit in arbitrio domi- 
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It ſhould ſeem, that Henry ded bis 5 
for giving be much power into the hunde 09 
deric, on the likelihood there was of recom 


himſelf by it to the people of Ireland, and V grievo 
the difficulty he found, conſidering the multiuu nuch hi 
of other cares upon his hands, in paying a pro bf [relan 
attention to his intereſts in that country; in ing of 
firſt inſtance, however, he did not act up to h Mas ratl 
rules of good policy; for it could not be well ſu him and 
| {ed that all the favours thus conferred upon Rod iland“— 
could be conſidered in any other light than that « tate of 
conceſſions, or that they could make that high ſequel o 
ſpirited Iriſh prince forget his monarchy and ind But t 
pendance; which even if he had done, the peo Richard 
would not ſo ſoon have forgot the loſs of their f. Strongb 
dom, though perhaps in the eyes of any other bu of whic 
an Iriſhman, Doch freedom as theirs was not worth her hu 
the keeping; on the contrary, they would har which i 
been led to deſpiſe Roderic for his tameneſs, and M 
conſequently, whatever title he might have afſumel' K 
he would have loſt all power in the iſand. Tho 4 to al 
(ſays a modern writer) two of the five Iriſh king 48-1 
doms, reckoning Munſter according to the antien com 
diviſion, and three principal cities, were by thi As 
treaty exempted from Roderic's juriſdiction; jt march 
the other princes and chieftains of the Iriſh had rea on the 
| fon to think the protection which they were intitki ſecure 
to demand from Henry as his vaſlals and lieg purpol 
men, againſt any oppreſſion on the part of tix merich 
King of Connaught a very ſufficient compenſation up thy 
both to them and their people, for ſo eaſy a trib hum f 
5 5 1 3 curity 
ee an Tas FF depart 
Bc nel ron e 
Conaciæ accipiat obſides, amnibus contra voluntatem domini rei. Hi even | 
quos ei * dominus rex An- teſtibus Richardo epiſco + ee gun t 
Ke ie her reve ee f oats pate Niche count 


tem domini regis Angliz itlos vel las Rogero Cupelanis regis, G 
.alios ipfi ſervient domino de canibus comite Eſſexli, aliis multis. 
at — ſuis fingulis annis de perti- Jia Tees | 
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bey were bound to pay, or any other ſacrifices 
W-quircd on their part: Yet (adds he) the grant f 
"me portions of their country to toreigners were 

o grievous to the Iriſh ; their natural pride was fo 
much hurt by the loſs of the antient independance 

of Ireland, and the bonds of their allegiance to the 
king of England were now ſo looſely tied, that this 
was rather a temporary accommodation between 
hin and them, than a durable ſettlem-at in the 
iandꝰ And this ſeems indeed to be a pretty clear 

ſtate of the caſe, as the ſucceeding events in the 
ſequel of this hiſtory will evincſſe. 

But to return. While things were thus ſituated, a. v. 
Richard de Clare, earl of Pembroke, ſurnamed 78. 
Strongbow, as above-mentianed, died at Dublin, 
of which event his ſiſter, the wife of Raymond, ſent 
her huſband immediate intelligence, in a letter 
which is ſaid to be coucked in the following terms: 

My dear Lord, t | 
Know that my great cheek tooth, which uſed 
% to ake ſo much, is now fallen out; wherefore 
* if you have any regard for me or for yourſelf, 


come away with all ſpeed.” —— 


AFI 


As ſoon as Raymond received this letter he 
marched to Limerick, where conſulting his officers 

; on the occaſion, it was concluded that he ſhould 
ite ſecure Leinſter and the ſea- port towns; for which 
ege- purpoſe it was neceſſary for him to abandon Li- 


merick, which he did with great reluctance, giving 
up the city to Donald O'Brian, and taking from 
him freth oaths of fealty, and hoſtages for the ſe- 
curity of his loyalty. However, he was no ſooner 
departed than the bridge was broken down, and 
the town ſet on fire in ſeveral places; and all this 
even in fight of the Engliſh, who had but juſt be- 
gun their march in order to quit that part of the 
countr 7.— E | EY 
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After the cart of Penibrole's fügt b 
—.— on Raymond's arrival 11 19 * 
L vor aſſumed the government of the cou * 
ee was f nt by Henry into rler! 
ee the knights of his houſhold. Wi 
him came John de Courcy and Miles 0 
each of them having a band of ten kni Dit 


his command, whom Ra ha | 
won ſurrendered his on rn e nd ny | — : 
A n 3 A 7 or. prudent | 
3 9 J 9 n command of the iſo hy: 
Fitz Ald deſcended ge e l r a 
a branch of Fn hs 3 40 we are told, fron: Bar al 
ct e royal family,—Arlotta, the mother 
of William the Conqueror, (whom the Fngliſh 0 2 
theſe days affect to call William the Bard wg 
married to Harlowen de Bourg, by whom ſhe 10 ls 
—— earl of Cornwall, and Odo biſhop of Bezeu __ a 
alf brother to the Conqueror. . The ſon of Rohr, aſtles 5 
oy William earl of Cornwall, who had iſſue Al. 
delm and John; from the former of whom thi 
William de Fitz-Aldelm, of whom we are ſpeak-! 
ing, was deſcended, and John had iſſue, Hubert ck ois, at 
ourg who was chief Juſtice of England and ea of abe, 
Kent. And Fitz-Aldelm himſelf was the foundet cas Fi 
of the family of the Bourgs or Burks, which is one | — 
th Crt in Ireland. Rae "va — 
All power being thus given up into the h Abe, dl 
the new deputy, he —— to Du blin f 3 Lat 
now once more well peopled, though ir had ſuffered 2 
much in the wars between the Engliſh and Iriſh, img ay 
Henry, amongſt many other acts of wiſdom and wie & þ 
moderation, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy- — qu 
wy, -granted a charter to the citizens of Briſtol, I 
D erein he gave them leave to inhabit and hold Iaſi, R 
ublin in the ſame manner as Briſtol itſelf * (as in . 
* Thi 3 ES 
This charter was in Latin, and Henricus, rex Angliz dux Now. 1 


was couched in the following terrgs: Ac. comes Andeg archiepiſcopis, 
gar x F) ad. 2 c 
| : : | epilcopy 


deputy found it. 


wiſcopis, abbati hus, prioribus, co» 
mitibus, baronibus, juſticiariis, vice - 
comitibus, præpoſitis, miniſtres, & 
omnibus fidelibus ſuis. Francis & 
Anglicis & Hibernenfibus, totius 
terre ſue, ſalutem, Sciates me dediſſe 
& conceſſiſſe & preſenti, Charta 
confirmaſſiiſe hominibus meis de 


s of Criſtow, civitatem meam de Divelin 
Wis d inhabitandum; quare volo & fir- 


niter precipio, ut ĩpſi eam inhabi- 


ered tent & teneant illam de me and 

ih Ce heredithus Mmeis bene & in pace, 

| lidere & quiete, integre & ple- 

and narie & honorifice, cum omnibus 
lidertatibus & liberis conſuetu- 

y- Unibus quas homines de Briftow ha- 

tol, bent apud Briſtow & per tctam 


terram meam,----Teftibus Will. de 
Braoſa, Reigan de Curtenai. Hug. 


ivilin, 


} The ſecond charter was as fol- 


to reſtore the capital to 


de Gandevilla, Will. Filio Adelmi, 
Ranulpho de Camvilla, Hug. de 


bs, © Henricus rex Anglia, duxNor- 
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be note annexed, - whereby he invited them to 
"me and replace the numbers of Oſtmen who 
ad been flain or expelled, and to live in amity 
ith. the reſt, and renew the trade and conſe- 
uence of that city Another charter + was alſo 
ranted to the inhabitants of Dublin indiſcrimi- 
nately, whereby they were confirmed in a liberty 
of free trade with all parts of their own country, 

alſo with England, Wales, and Normandy, a 
prudent meaſure, which in all probability . tended 
the condition in which the 


But all Henry's policy, and that of his chiefs 
and governors, the examples they made, on one 
hand, the treaties. they concluded, on the other, 
were equally ineffectual to ſecure a permanent 
peace in Ireland. The natives, under the com- 
caltles belonging to Hugh de Lacey, and all 72 | 


_ manniz & Acquitaniæ & comes 
Andegaviæ. epiſcopis baronibus, juſ- 


ticiariis, vice-comitibus, 


hominibus terræ ſuz,----Salutem, 


ſciatis me conceſſiſſe burge iſibus 
meis de Dublin quod ſint quieti de 
Tholonio & paſſagio & pontagio, 
& omni conſuetudine per totam ter- 
ram meam Anglia, Normanniæ, 
Walliz, Hiberniz, ubicunque vene- 
rint ipſi et res eorum. 
& firmiter præcipio, quod haheant 
omnes libertates quietancias & li- 
beres quietancies & liberas con- 
ſuetudines ſuas pleni & honorifice 
fieut mei liberi & fideles homi- 


nes. Et ſint quieti de Tholoneo; & 


et prohibeo ne quis eos ſuper his de- 
turba contra hanc chartam meam, 
ſuper decem librarum forisfacturam. 
Teſtibus Ricardo de Hum, Confta- 
bulario, Reginaldo de Courtenayo, 
Ricardo de Camvilla, 


de 10 nnelleyo,-----Apud Sanetum 
V 


are volo, 


Wilhielmo 
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ſter refuſed any tribute or acknowledgement 
the king of England. Though Fitz Aldelm pu 

little attention ro theſe matters; yet others, wi 
perhaps were rather ſwayed by the deſire of plus 

der than of, honour, reſolved to malte incurſuy 

| Into the province, and notwithſtanding the @ 


uty's expreſs prohibition, put their deſign i 
n the number of pf Fran knight; 
and three hundred ſoldiers, who, under the c 


mand of John de Courcy, advanced to Dom 
Patrick, then the reſidence of the king 'of U. 
ſter, which not being defended by walls and fir 
tifications, he fled at their approach. The pope 
legate after his retreat, attempted to mediate bs 
tween him and the Engliſh, offering” that the 
prince on his part, ſhould pay the tribute 
manded, if they would retire and quit the pr. 
vince, But, finding the negociation ineffe&tl 
as how ſhould it prove otherwiſe with men vio 
fought for the ſake of pillage, rather than fr 
the cauſe of their king) he ſought out the Ink 
rince, and exhorted him to raiſe an army, which 
did to the amount of near ten thouſand met, 
who aſter a moſt ſtout reſiſtance were obliged u 
give way, and were routed by Courcy's fore 
though they ſo far out- numbered them;——Tle 
| cauſe of which, as indeed of moſt of their deſem 
was nearly the ſame with thoſe of the viſtone 
gained by the Spaniards over the natives of Ame 
rica; namely, the inequality of arms and dic. 
pline between the two armies ; for whilſt the Eng: 
iſh were ſecure in their coats of mail, and fut- 
niſhed with effective weapons, (amongſt which may 
be reckoned their bows and arrows, that did val 
execution) the Iriſn were all infantry, furniſhed on) 
with cumbrous battle-axes, and ſhort darts, 1 
being expoſed for want of corſelets to the ſwords ui 
miſſiles of the enemy, fell by a terrible nn 


author\ 
of the 
great 9 
the. red 
Courcy 
deratiot 
tion. 
another 
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vent nd after having in vain done all that valour and 
m pl: love of their Rberty could ff had the 


s, 1 mortification to find themſelves defeated by a 
f plus BY handful of men, and fled, after leaving the braveſt of 
urfig their ſoldiers dead upon the field. —A. great flaugh- 


ter was made of after this general rout, 
and amongſt the priſoners taken in the purſuic 
was the biſhop of Down, who was however ſet 


. & 


! 


Cet free at the interceſſion of the legate, tho? he had 
Dom himſelf been obliged at firſt to take ſanctuary in 
of UW church, but was delivered from his fears by 
d for BY Courcy, who took him into favour and protec- 
pope (RY tion, and he afterwards went and held a ſynod at 
te de Dublin, in which he ſhewed himſelf a faſt friend 
at the to the Engliſh, for he declared the 's con- 


te d firmation of the king of England's title, which 
e pro- be ſtrictly enjoined both the clergy and laity to 
ect RY fubmit to, under pain of excommunication. Nor 


was this all; for he likewiſe gave his ſanction and 
authority ta the Engliſh to take proviſions out 
of the churches, whither the Iriſh had removed 
great quantities of them, on paying for them to 
the rectors; and thus he fully recompenſed 
Courcy and his people for the only acts of mo- 
deration which they had ſhewn in this expedi- 
tion. Nor were the Engliſh more fortunate in 
another expedition, of which ſome hiſtorians have 
given us the following account 

Courcy had built many caſtles in Ulſter, eſpe- 
cially in that part of it called Ferny, where one Mac 
Mahon dwelt z he was very -obſetvant of : 
and made him his goſſip, had ſworn fidelity to him, 
and had fo far beſides infinuated himſelf into his 
with the lands belonging to them ; but, within a 


SAA SN 


being aſked the reaſon why he did ſo, he anſwered, 
—That he did not promiſe w hold sen bur 


. 


month Mac Mahon demoliſhed both the caſtles: ant 
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Hl! 
Lund, and that it was contrary to his nature i i pred 
live within cold walls, whilſt the wood; d 


nigh. Courcy, incenſed at this ſlight, anſwer, y 
to revenge the aftront, entered the Ferny, and 
took ſo large a quantity of cows, that he wy 
obliged to divide them into three droves for con 
venience of driving; the ways were boggy, and 
alſo ſo narrow, that the cattle filled the road for 
three miles together. The Iriſh obſerving theſe 
circumſtances ſet upon the Engliſn with ſuch 
briſkneſs, noiſe and clamour, as forced the com 
back, and made them run upon their drivers, ſo 
that they overthrew both horſe and man, and 
trod more underfoot. than were ſlain. by the ſword, 
Thus the Engliſh were routed, and although they 
had ſlain many of the Iriſh, and their genen 
Mac Mahon himſelf, yet at laſt they were forced 
to fly, and with much difficulty recovered an 
old fort of Courcy's; where they made a ſhik 
to ſecure themſelves. About midnight, one Sir 
Amorick went to view the poſture, of the Iriſh, 
who not in the leaſt miſtruſting that a baffſed 
handful of men would dare to attempt them, were 
in looſe and negligent condition, moſt of them 
aſleep. This being 3 to Courcy, they 
eeaſily agreed to make uſe of the advantage; and 
immediately with all. their force fell. upon the 
Iriſh and ſurpriſed them, ſo that they were al 
| lain except two hundred, who made their eſcape, 
and of the Engliſh there were but two killed in 
this encounter, though they loſt four hundred the 
preceding day. „ of e e 

This is the account which ſome writers give 
of this affair; but others mention only the de- 
feat of the Engliſh, without taking notice of the 
advantage gained over the Iriſh afterwards.— 
Whether that laſt circumſtance were true or not, 
it is certain that the Engliſh were much di 
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ND. 
tun u piriced at the check they ſuſtained and the more 
vere b b as they could not carry off their booty, the 
er, bos of which to the ſoldiers, it may be preſumed, 

„ and WW who had chiefly engaged for the ſake of it, was 

vn conſequently a moſt terrible grievan cee. 

or con: ver, notwithſtanding: the ill ſucceſs of ſome 
y, and Kirmiſhes, a much greater matter was taken in 
dad for hand, for though there had been, as I have ob- 3 
; thee N crred a treaty concluded between Henry and the 

1 ſuch lig of Connaught, the ſubjects of the former in, 

e com Ircland thought proper to take part with the ſon, 
rs, 46 ef the latter, who moſt unnaturally raiſed a, res. 

, And bellion againſt his father. The name of this 15 
fword, WW prince was Mortogh, who moſt earneſtly ſolicited 

b they I the deputy to make war upon Roderic. Ee 1 
enen I deim at length complying with his requeſt, ſent. 


forty knights, and a body of cavalry, amounting 
w two hundred, with three hundred archers, un- 
der the command of Miles Cogan, to invade Con- 
naught 5 but the Iriſh; had taken ſuch effectual 
cre w. deptive them of all proyiſions, by either 
concealing or burning them, that the latter were 
glad to return. On their march Roderic appeared 
rady with an army to. intercept them, through 
which however, we are told they forced their Way, 
with the loſs only of three Engliſhmen ; but the 
rebellious Mortogh, who had not been joined by 
one of the inhabitants of Connaught, was taken pri- 
ner in the ſkirmiſh, and all the power of the En- 
giſn was not ſufficient tohinder his treaſon from be- 


E FAA E 


d the ng puniſhed by the loſs of his eyes, which were put 
©; out at the command of Roderic. And thus ended 
give u expedition in which the Engliſh had evidently the 
de. diſadvantage, and which ſerved only to irritate the 
the Wi natives, inſtead of awing them into ſubmiſſion. * *. g 
rr Henry, though he received information of the A. 5. 
dot, i unſettled ſtate of things in Ireland, yet could not 2. 
di (circumſtanced as he was) hit upon a method ß 
rited Vol. * | R | Fl : ing 


ſetting 
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| ferting chem right. —However, after forming many 


2 
* 


ſchemes, he at laſt reſolved upon making & grant 
of that kingdom to his youngeſt fon: Jokn, which 
he accordingly ratified in parliament... bead 
In the mean time, Fitz-Aldelm, wille he 
9 — — 
land; had taken every opportunity to ſnew 
dll +6 the Geraldives---He dbliged ute bn 


of Maurice Fitz-Gerald to exchange their on 
afterwards / 


caſtle for that of Ferney, and preſently after; 
cauſed tlie latter to be demoliſhed. From R. 

mond, whoſe reſtleſs diſpoſition wav extremely diſa- 
grecable to his pacific- adminiſtration; and whoſe 


aud South Munſter were granted to — 2 


4 Acquita 
archiepiſcoj 
comitibus, 
omnibus m 
Francis, & 
fibus, falut 
ſe & præſe 
maſſe Rob 
Miloni de C 


uſque aqua 
7 uit 
deſcendit 
66 militm1 
al $1io mec 
ciendum 5 


betedidus! 


"TY: 
* * 
2 


dines, by giving his niece in marriage 
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Stephen, and Miles Cogan and their heirs after 
them to be held of the king, his ſon John and their 


heirs, by ſervice of ſixty knights, together with the 


cuſtody of the crown of Cork, which latter grant 
was only confirmed during pleaſure, but that was 
fully ſufficient to eſtablith them in the poſſeſſion 
Hugh de Lacey, after his return, took many 


wiſe ſteps to eſtabliſn himſelf in his viceroyal- 


ty, recommended himſelf to the army by his li 
berality, and making an alliance with the Geral 
them named Meyler Fitz Henry, which greatly 
eſtabliſhed his intereſts: among the deſcendants of 
the Engliſh and Welch ſettled in the country. 

| 464-4 N 4 R 2 13.3502 e ©5471 while 


The following is à copy of the tum fuclendam 3 & prefato  Milone 
---Quare volo & 


charter granted for that putpoſe: & haredibys ſuis 
Henricus Dei gratia rex Anglia * 223 vaſtodium 


& Acquitanze & cpmis Adegravie, & /cangedd predifti babente & te. 
archiepiſcopis, epiſcopis, abbatibus, nente ficut RY & 9084 


comitibus, baronibus, juſticiariis, 2 
omnibus. miniſtris & fidelibus ſuis. | totum reznum prvdictum, 
Francis, & Angliz, & Hibernien- ſupradicta civitate & prefato cantre- 
ſibus, falutem, Sciatis- me conceſſiſij- do, que in manu mea / retineo ; ha» 
ſe & præſenti chartà med confit- bent & teneant, de me & Johan- 
miſſes Roberto | filis Stephani & ne filio meo & beredibus noftris 3 
Miloni de Cogan, cuſodiam civitatis ' . per vectas deviſas; ficut ſupra deter- 
mec de Cork, cum cantredo quod minatum eft bene & and in pace, 
erat Hoſtmanorum ejuſdem civitatis, libers & quite, integre, plenarie, 

quod retineo in maun mea ac ha- bonorifice, im boſeo à plano;” in 
denda & tenenda ea ſimul, quam- pratio & paſeuis, in aquis & mo- 
dis mihi placuerit, & bene mihi Landine, in revarits & ſtagnis & 
ſervient, praterea dono iis & conte  piſicariis, in viis & ſemitis, & in m- 
do, & preſenti charta confirmmo,  nibus aliis locis & aliis rebus ad il- 
tis lud pertinentibus, ehm omnibus li- 
uta IT cantredo prnomi - \ bertatibus /& libertis egnſuetudini- 

ye 


idem & hæredes eoruny poſt ipſos, 


bus ſuis : ita quod & pradifto flu- 
fs and heredibds ſuis, tenenda de mine, quod it inter Liſmore' & 
Cork, remaneat in manu mea tots 
terra uſque ad Waterford. Teſtibus 
Johanne Norwi Adams de 
Santo. Aſolpho & Auguſtino Wa- 


& Limericum & alias partes. & 
terford, epiſcopis 3 Richardo de 


uſque aquam proximam de Liſmore 
ſie nee ey Liſett e Cotke, 
deſcendit in maxi, per ſervitium, 


ritio de Prendergraſt. Roberto Deane. 
bo militym,' inde 3 et Johan- Roberto filio Elioderi, Galfrido Poer, 
4 filio nies & heredibus noſtris fa= Hetves de Monte Mauriſco.--Apud 
cendum ; a præfato Roberto, & Oxqnium. . 


karedidus ſuis, ſervitium,” 30 mili- 


ſupradictee civitatis, | 


- Exceptis 


Lacy; Willems filio Remfye, Mau- 


— 
i 
- 


1182. 


with which they could have blocked up the har. 
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| the province of Cork and South Muster al berg 
: peaceably for almoſt five years, was. taken of by 


for ſome Engliſhmen whom he had appointed t 


cours were tranſported from Wales into Ireland, 
and Richard, brother to the deceaſed, was ſent ove 


. tenant, —There was ſomething extraordinary in 


puerile behaviour. The eſtabliſhment of John in 
the dominion of Ireland ſeem to have been ſome- 


England, and both were ſteps which were contra 
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Miles Cogan, (between whom and Fitz- 
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parted). after having adminiſtered his governmen' 


the contrivance of the natives, to whom he hu 
rendered; himſelf odious.— For as he was 


meet him on a plain near Liſmore, he was ſudden 
ſet upon by a band of Iriſh armed with axes, who 
flew him, together with a ſon of F iez-Stopheo, a 
mediately afterwards, railing a great force, beſigi 

that bed: himſelf in che city o of Cork, Shih, Way 
however relieved by Raymond, an atchieyemen 
that probably he would not ealily- have accom. 
pliſhed, it the Iriſh, had been poſſeſſed of aft 


bour. After the death of Miles Cogan, freſh ſuc. 


and joined with ee in the e of 


inn | f Antrim 
enry having nighted his younger fon Joly fary, { a 
in council, and determined to ſend him ”—_ to 1 4 4 


land, now again recalled Hugh de Lz 


CLIT 


dered Philip of Worceſter to . Lande a 
govern that kingdom, as his own and his ſon's lieu- 


with no 
ſome pri 
clergy, 

told he 
out ſom 
well eno 
the arri: 
arrived: 
the ſame 
John 
ceding | 
board” a 
force w. 
tion wit! 
land to 
don to- 


conduct of this king in reſpect to his children; be 
had already ſuffered much by his partiality to tuo 
of them, on account of their ambition and fickle- 

neſs, and yet he was now about to expoſe himſelf 
to farther inconvenience by another's weakneſs and 


what fimilar to the crowning of his eldeſt fon in 


to true and ſound policy. In the firſt” caſe, whe 
a prince has once inveſted his ſucceſſor with the en 


(3 


— 
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(s mankind are generally eager to catch at power) 
makes him naturally impatient to obtain the 
whole of the dominion to himſelf ; and, in the ſe- 
cond caſe, it was highly improper for any monarch 
to intruſt the care of a newly conquered country 
to a child, who muſt, either govern it by himſelf, or 
his miniſtry ; if by himſelf, how abſurb muſt ir be 
in a boy of twelve years old {for John was no 
more) to undertake ſuch a taſk ;—if by his 'coun- 
ſellors, how great a danger is the ſtare expoſed to 
from their cabals ;—and beſides, if any one amongſt 
them were both worthy and fit to diſcharge this 
high office, would it not have been infinitely more 
to the purpoſe, to have appointed ſuch an one to 
the vice- royalty, at leaſt till the prince arrived at 
maturity and was better verſed in the arts of go- 
vernment which were neceſſary for holding the do- 


land, minion over ſuch a high ſpirited people? 
Oer Donald O'Lachly, a prince of Tyrone, had for- 
nt ad merly been defeated by Courcy, in the county of 


Antrim, and Philip of Worceſter thought it neceſ- 


fary, ſoon after his arrival, to march into the pro- 
0 l. vince of Munſter with his forces, where he met | 
VE with no reſiſtance; and, after having extorted (by | 


ſome pretence-or other) a tribute of gold from the 
ckrgy, paraded to Down Patrick, where we are 
told he ſettled the king's affairs (probably not with- 


z 1 our ſome regard to his own) and then returned, 
tee i vell enough ſatisfied, to Dublin, where he waited 
— the arrival of earl John and his followers, who 
wy WH #rived at Waterford on the firſt day of April in 


the ame year. | 7 | 


hn in John had embarked at Milford Haven the pre- A. po. 
ome- ceding March a large body of horſe and foot on 88 ; 
n board a fleet of ſixty fail, the arrival of which 

wy force was generally deemed ſufficient, in conjune- 

WI” BY bon with the Engliſh troops already ſettled in Ire- 


and to bring all the country under quiet ſubjec- 
ton to his government; but the ill conduct of 
mM 3 | this 
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this prince, and the inſolence of his behaviour ff 
the natives, overthew all thoſe hopes, of that kind 
which the Engliſh had firſt conceived, and occa. 
ſioned a general defection among the Iriſh, . 

He was received at his landing by the arghbiſhop 
of Dublin and many Engliſh lords, who ſwor 
fealty and obedience to him. —And- afterwards ma 


out to 
concluc 
vho ha 
ſederac 
tough 
mutual 
enemy. 


ny of the Iriſh princes and nobles likewiſe came tg In c 
render him homage. But when theſe, as a token of WM begun 
their friendihip advanced according to the cuſtom moſt e 
of their country to congratulate him, this weak WW ments 
young prince treated them with derifion, and his WW the fv 
courtiers inſulted their perſons for the expreſſion WW bimſel 
of their good will, pulling them by their beards deoeſſo 
and offering them all manner of injurious and con: pitals 
— treatment. To great ſpirits contempt N differei 
is eſteemed worſe than hatred; and generally ſpeak WW mentic 
ing, none can bear ſcorn ſo well as the maſt worth. rounde 
{s of men, who have loſt all ſenſe of ſhame and vit · petual 
tue together, and notwithſtanding the many fine ways « 
leſſons ſome inculcate that people ſhould be av: to hav 
the contempt of ſcorners, it is ſeldom ſeen that they The 
are ſo till they are alſo below the notice of the to the 
wiſe and good, —Perhaps this may Be a weaknels the Ei 
but let it be remembered that there are weakneſſes, them 
in our nature which are ſo inter woven with virtue, to the 
that it is almoſt impaſſible to ſeperate them, or ui friend 
root out the one without at the ſame time deftroy- of en 
ing the other, Oo PREG: | had b 
Whatever earl John and his Norman court! with 
might think of this affair, the Iriſh took the broke 
treatment ſo much to heart that they withdrew vit fiercet 
all their followers, and complained to Roderqq worſt 
O'Connor, king of Connaught, to Dermod Ma vcigh 
Carthy, Prince of Deſmond, and to Donalc being 
O'Brian, prince of Limerick, in whoſe territoni Hoth 
they took ſhelter All theſe princes took fire im Clinat 
mediately at the inſult offered to their countryme i Whil 


and though they were before on the point of e 


cut to pay their compliments to John, they now 
concluding no goed was to be expected from one 
who had behaved ſo childiſhly; entered into a con- 
federacy againſt him, reſolving to renounce all 
thoughts of allegiance and binding themſelves by 
mutual contracts to act for the future as his. mortal 

In A a of this league, hoſtilities were 
begun on both ſides; and the Engliſh were al- 
moſt every where the loſers.— In various engage- 
ments John loſt moſt of his troops, not more by 
the ſword than by deſertion, and, in fact, found 
himſelf unable to cope with thoſe wnom his pre- 
deceſſors in the government had chaced from their ca- 
pitals with a much ſmaller force; but there is great 
difference in the conduct of men, and John as we 


rounded: by weak and evil counſellors he was per- 
petually employed in ſome unpopular act, and al- 
ways diſobliging ſomebody or other that he ought 
ro. have;encdutaget 1 u 

The favourites of this prince were Normans, and 
to them we are informed he gave the poſſeſſions of 
the Engliſh and Welch who were ſettled before 
them in the county, as alſo. many lands belonging 
to the faithful Iriſh, ho conſequently became, as 
friends ꝓrovoked generally are, the moſt dangerous 
of enemies; the love for their country that before 
had been ſmothered in their breaſts by the kindneſs 


broke forth with an ardour which joined to the 


worſt of conſequences : and what added to the 
weight of this evil was that theſe diſobliged perſons 
b-ing almoſt equally acquainted with the policy of 
«oth nations, had more abilities as well as more in- 
clination to do their conquerors miſchief, —- 

| While theſe were every where preparing raffen 


R 4 


mentioned above was but a child, and being ſur- 


with which the Engliſh had treated them, now 
ſierceneſs of their natural diſpoſition threatened the 
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John committed the receipt of the tributos to that 
who expanded them in diſſipation inſtead of fupph, 

ing him with them for public ſervice; . whilſt tho 
who had the cares of government and military af. 
fairs were no better choſen but gave up their time. 


to women and wine inſtead of being wigilant e jilike ol 
where to repel the attacks of the natives: —T Ieturn, en 
taking — of their negligence and ſupineneſs, nd thus 
were perpetually employed in making depredatom vent wa: 
upon their diſtricts, and gaining honour and ad. either a 
vantage by their remiſſneſs; while the firſt ſettler oolneſſe: 
being even ſlighted by the Engliſh government f, regu! 
withdrew their advice and aſſiſtance which vu as, anc 
of the worſt conſequence to the intereſts of the {MiWuture as 
young prince who at laſt found himſelf utterly For th; 
unable to manage the affairs of that dividel re alw: 
country. „ eee e ther, ha 
Roderic O'Connor had, ſome time before: thi WW! his for 
period, been depoſed by his ſon Manmoy, whom the itories « 
example that had been made by Mortogh did not owever 
diſcourage from a rebellion againſt: his father and ent this 
huis king, who in conſequence of his- ſucceſs: hal ft fre 
' retired to a monaſtery ; but about this time came Nie advic 
from thence and concluding a league with Donald er's for 
O'Brian was reſtored by his aſſiſtance and that ders, a 
of the -Engliſh of Munſter ; but the Triſh” add Anoth: 
that this, Donald O'Brian in a ſucceeding war, WP: *nglal 
| defeated the Engliſh-and flew. a particular favourite France 
of John's that uſed to be called his Foſter-Father, dn foot fc 


It will not be any way ſurprizing to the ju. 

_ - dicious reader, that mutual complaints © ſhould 
mark this era, when mutual jealouſies ſubſiſted 
—Accordingly. we find the chiefs exclaiming 
againſt each other inſtead of minding their ſepe- 
rate charges and taking care of the common in- 
tereſt of the Engliſh in Ireland John in part | 
cular wrote to court complaining that Hugh de 
Lacey who could not bear to be ſuperſeded in his 

| | | government 


Vas one C 
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welre month 
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Ive ſo much 

"plars ſhou 
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ernment by any man, ſought to ſtrip him of his 
"1 rights z—and- by this letter laid open one of 


thoſe = principal cauſes of the animoſities ſubiſt- 
ry af — which was no other than a 


er atUraliy, in 
T Ieturn, expreſſed a want of confidence on their ſide, 
ene, nd thus between them the new planted govern- 
tons vent was likely to be ruined, whilſt Henry could 
eicher appear in perſon. to put an end to, theſe 
tuen oolneſſes, nor with all the wiſdom he was poſſeſſed 
ment r. regulate the ſtate at ſo great a diſtance as he then 
wa, rs, and employed in affairs of ſo different a 
F the ture as thoſe which then took up his attention. 
terly For that prince, ever unhappy in his children, who 
ded re always quarrelling either with him or with each 
tler, had now prepared to chaſtiſe Richard, one 
this ff his ſons, who in his abſence had invaded the ter- 
the itories of his brother Geoffrey in Bretagne. — 
| not owever, Henry having aſſembied. his forces, and 
and et this rebellious prince an abſolute command ta 
had clit from furthar hoſtilities, Richard either by 
ame he advice of his counſellors, or for fear of his fa- 
nald ers forces, or on both accounts, ſubmitted to his 
that ders, and returned in peace and quietneſs. 
add Another thing which took up much of the King 
var, England's time was his negotiation with Louis 
rite France, and others, concerning ſetting a treaty 
her, WF" foot for an expedition to the Holy Land, which 
ju. s one of the conditions of penance * ſettled by the 
ed wm = 
ing Tue articles which- were im- from the next Chriſtmas-day, be 
ed upon him were theſe : mould take the following ſummer to 
Pe- . That in thę courſe of the next go in perſon to the Holy Land, un- 
in- "eremonth from the approaching leſs the obligation were diſpenſed 
5 = of Pentecoſt, the king ſhould with by pope Alexander himſelf, or 
rtl- - re lo much money as the knights © his catholic ſucceflors. . Neverthe - 
FR "plars ſhould deem ſufficient to leſs, if, from the preſſing neceſſity of 
g tan two hundred knights for the Chriſtians in Spain, he ſhould 
his .* etence of the Holy Land during go thither to make war againſt the 
ent term of one year. But that | = any might in that caſe 2 n 
* 8 5 er 
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litruſt on his part, that had drawn. on him the 
jflike of this lord and others, who naturally, in 
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and the cruſades, as they were called, wer 
much the faſnhion of thoſe times, that to n prince 
Henry's ſpirit, this article could fearcely have be 


deemed any penance at all, if he had not had at t „ac 
fame time ſo many ocher affairs upon his hands, r rbury, 
Which, doubtlefs, the ſettlement of Ireland wa n u hic 
from being the leaſt in his conſideration. Both M rich 
kings promiſed the patriarch, of Jeruſalem, who r beſt 
preſent at this conference, ſupplies of men u our, ot 
money; nevertheleſs, he went away much diff tt 
fied, as he had expected to carry with him a d in- 
of Henry's ſons to head the Chriſtians in Paleſtu N Cted r 
and check the arms of Saladin, a requeſt, the aui ended. 
of all, the princes at this juncture rendered ab. All et 
lutely unfit to be granted, becauſe the executi Norman 
of that project muſt have been attended with fo le 2tte! 
diff culties, as would have rendered it next to i bis wild 
poſſible, as well as moſt abſurdly impolitit theſe he 
attempt bringing to an iſle, lies, 
The affairs of the clergy in England likevifM/' be he 
formed an object which merited Henry's attentio minister 
who had had many cares upon his hands ont elf; by 
account from the days of Becket” to the p _ 
time. Amongſt many regulations relative to thinly ©9277: 
we find that he recommended a Carthuſian mo , 
e e e e e akes, 1 
29 FENDI ene e plans at 
fer his journey to Jeruſalem, for fo . That he Hhould abftlurch E duch as 
much time as he ſhould ſpend in up thoſe conſtitutions or cult! hopes 
ſuch an expedition. which had been introduced in P 90 
| 2+ That he Gould neither hinder time againſt the church of his ki His 
himſeif, nor ſufter others to hinder, dom. | which 1 
appeals from being made freely, with 4. That if any lands hl f . 
good faith, and without fraud of evil taken from the ſee of Cantetben, WW fied in 
intentions in eccleſiaftical cauſes to ſhould fully reftore them a !! q 
the Roman pontiff; ſo that they were held by that ſee a year bel e Was 
might be tried anddetermined accord - archbiſfiopBecket wentoutofEn Ircland 
ing to his judgment. Vet with a 5. That to all the cler), 0 
proviſo, that if any appellants were keit of either ſex, who had be ewed 
fulpected by the king, they ſhould prived of their poſſeſſions on At laſt 
give him ſecurity that they would account of that 'prelate, he f 
not attempt any thing to the preju- likewiſe reſtore thoſe poſſeſſion rently 
dice of him or i kingdom, | his peace and vor. | 5 
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wing him on account af his order, and alſo being 
foreigner, propoſed that either one of his on tren: 
Lin, a canon of Lincoln, and archdeacon of Can- 
ecbury, ſhould rather be choſen to fill that ſee 
wo which the king properly replied, © All theſe 
ve rich enough already; for the future I will ne- 
ver beſtow. any benefice from interceſſion, or fa- 
your, or from any other mative than the: fincere 
belief that my choice will be pleaſing to God. 
And in conſequence of this declaration they con- 
ſented bo elect the perſon whom he had recom- 
mended . ee e e e ee 
All theſe matters, together with other affairs in 
Normandy, Scoland, and Wales, had long divided 
th ſuc the attention of this great king, and called for all 
t to in bis wiſdom to conduct them; and yet to moſt of 
olitic WY thc he was generally equal, and we may add, with 
boſlice, he would even have been ſo to all of them, 
like ji be had had faithful friends and relations, and 
tent miniſters of the ſame wiſdom and fortitude with him- 
elf; but as theſe things cannot all unite in one per- 
on and at all times, ſo Henry often found himſelf 
embarraſſed by the ill conduct of others, and in con- 
ſequence, that time ſpent in rectifying their mii 
takes, which, if employed according to his own 


ſoch as would have anſwered his moſt ſanguine 
hopes, and flattered his higheſt expectations. 
His younger ſon John was one-of thoſe checks 
which I have noticed ;—while his brothers were bu- 
fed in ſtirring up an unnatural war in Normandy, 
he was taken up in waging a ſucceſsleſs' one in 
Ireland, which was managed in ſuch a manner as 
ſhewed at once a „ 
At laſt all the intereſt of the Engliſh being appa- 
rently going to wreck in that kingdom, this head- 


long 


plans and projects, might have rendered his empire 


ſpirit and of prudence. 
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long young prince was recalled; and Henry 4 


n no prudent would think of giving 
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Cy; carl of Unter, eee lieu 
After che pe of this prince; oaks care * 
che new viceroy began to put things upon a better 
footing, checking the navies in their depredations, 
and working to make a more firm eſtabliſhment a of 


the Engliſh in the country. But Hugh de Lacey, But 
who (from a wrong policy) was veſted with powers Vvere, h 
which were independant of bim, was ſo far fron Wl ©! inet 
minding what he enjoined; that he even ſeparated the end 
himſelf from him, and ſeemed to affect à power of his exif 
his own; and, according to ſome, had evenordered great m 
a crown to be prepared for him. If theſe thing pioyed 1 
were diſpleaſing to Courcy, the reader will certainly and go! 
conclude they muſt have proved ſtill mote ſo to the Wi :ttendec 
King of England, who, when he received intel. Wi vith hit 
gence of this ſtrange behaviour, (which doubtles Wl bad late 
was not conveyed to him without ſome exa before | 
tions) immediately ſent the accuſed orders to r. WY 
turn to England. But Lacey lighted theſe orders; rerling, 
and this circumſtance increaſed the ſuſpicion which about . 
atleaſt it had the ſtrongeſt appearance of Juſtify- Wl Perun, 
ing. Henry, however, was in a cruel dilemma how which 
to proceed againſt this extraordinary man. It muſt guards, 
certainly be dangerous to let him go on in this pot; b 
manner; but then, if his maſter had been poſſeſſed ther m. 
of the cleareſt proofs of his guilt, it would cet- Lacey 1 
tainly have been no leſs dangerous to have at- mas the 
tempted uſing force againſt ſo great a chief. For civil 
as Lacey had a — both of En gliſh and Iriſ thought 
troops at his command, and was beides a youu On the 
- dee = 4 policy, every thing was to be ap proven Jounge! 
from ſuch a man once provoked; and the kindlinga land, al 
civil- war in Ireland, whichever party might be the min 
. moſt likely to prevail, was a ready way to open 4 F Tet; 
door to the Iriſh to fall upon both, an advantage _ 


them 


5 
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them the leaſt chance for, and which indeed was the 
only conſideration that could have prevailed: on 
Henry ſor a moment to endure the behaviour that 
he was informed this ambitious chief had T 
and which, upon an impartial examination of the 
whole affair, it appears that he really had given 
his enemies grounds to accuſe him f. 
But however extenſive the views of Lacey 
were, he was not permitted long to indulge him? 
ſelf in the hopes of accompliſhing them. Death, 
the end of all things, put an end to his ſchemes and 
his exiſtence when leaſt expected, and levelled this 
great man with the duſt. Being at this time em- 
pioyed in building a caſtle on the borders of Meath; ; 
and going out to take a view how it, went on, | 
attended by three Engliſh ſoldiers he had alſo taken 
vith him, one O'Meay, an Iriſhman, whom he 
had lately received into his family. Advancing 
before the reſt of his followers about a ſtone's 
throw, with this man with whom he had been con- 
yerſing, as he ſtooped down to obſerve ſomething 
about , the building, che latter taok that op- 
portunity of ſtriking his head off with an axe, 
which he had concealed under his mantle.— The 
guards, who ſaw: him fall, immediately ran to the 
pot; but they were neither early enough to ſave 
their maſter, nor to avenge his death. Thus fell 
Lacey in the midſt of all theſe troubles, and thus 
"3s the king delivered from the apprehenſions of 
a civil war between his ſubjects in Ireland, the 
wought of which had given him great anxiety.— 
On the news of his death that prince ordered his 
jounger ſon John once more to go over to Ire- 
land, and take charge of the lands of Lacey during 
the minority of his Bn. 6:62:60 r +146 
let on hearing of his brother Geoffrey's 
lezth, he ſuddenly ſtopped John from ſetting out 
on this expedition. Yet he had all along en- 
, : 5 tertained 
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tertained 4 deſire of | ſeeing! him nindt lord of 
Ireland, though he ſeemed to demur upon crown, 
ing him king of that country, which at firſt le 
himſelf had propoſed; and even nom a carding 
arrived in Bogland, os legate froni the Pope, in 
order to fſettle the affair of the intended coronz- 
tion. But Henry had by this time very wiſely lad 
afide all ſuch —— defigns,- in regard to John, 
and eden went ſo far (as — have een) * 
countermand his paſſage to Ireland. 
Doring theſe tranſactions, the preparations for 
te Holy War were making al over Europe, 

whilſt" in Paleſtine the ſultan Saladin laid: ſepe 

to Jeruſalem on which emergency the 22 

Antioch wrote à letter to the 
gland. in which, after having . n 
on his power and his wiſdom, he told him, Thar 
the diftreffed Chriſtians of the Eaſt implored him 
to make haſte, and bring them” a powerful aid 
in that extremity of danger, that the holy | 
chre of the Lord, and tlie noble city of Antioch 
might by him be ſaved from ſuch a ſub) 
to foreigners and infidels, ee, be a fler 
to Chriſtendom; 

In anſwer, Henry afluicd the Chriſtians of the e. 
Faſt, that even ſooner than they could hope, 5 r 
ſuch a multitude of the Faithful "ſhould'arriver Wl ©* ** © 
their aſſiſtance, as eye bad not ſeen," nor" aur beni en 
wither bad it entered into the beart of man 1b c. 
tave; and; that amongſt other princes, 3 — 
his ſon Richard rejecting all the glory 
world, deſpiſing all its pleaſures; 3 
all its — to their concern for this object, 
would perſonally viſit them, and employ thei 
whole force to ſuccour and defend them. 

The Crufade was alſo preached in Wales vith 
ſuch ſueceſs, that it excited above three thouſand oſ 
the natives of thaticountry to engage in it = 


"_ 
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rd of o ſuch thing was done in Ireland, which, had it 
Fe, een tried; was, not likely, to have anſwered the 
— ſince the new * vould never have 
hazarded ang thei country, and the old Iriſh 
ere too poor to undertake. ſuch an expedition. 
There Roderic king of Conna eg ea had * 
rligned his dominions to his ſan, Manmoy; 
on Lange ax + of that prince being d 


ke "Engliſh: ta diſpaſſeis him. Courcy being-ap- 


i reducing. Connaught td obedience; hut his 
&ligns were fruſtrated, as were alſo thoſe of the 
xyolters, by an alliance that Manmoy made, 
with Donald O'Brian, by means gf whieh he was 
mabled ta drive them gut of the country, and 


dom. %%ͤ;ͤ;́ (h Le, Ho IS 

There, a Fynod was held: about. this period, 
under the archi af Dublia, for the betten 
regulation. of clergy of the church of Ire- 
and; and 2 mer ſynod: ſome: accuſations were 
made, and reeriminated between the Engliſh and 
Welch, and the: Iriſn ptieſts concerning certain 
enormities, which being ed, were followed 
with ſome reptimands and ſuſpenſions; and the 
reſt of the — were chiefly ſuch as tended 
o promote celibacy among the Iriſh clergy. 

| Thoſe troubles ſtill continued, which | Rode+ 
ne O'Connor, the former monarch, beheld as 
i ealm ſpectator, from the monaſtery to which 


= 


8 whether under kings or un- 
&er a forei reign power, to. be alike 2 5 and 
le onhappy, were ſtill involved in diſputes 


Henry the ſecond, to whom they had all ſworn 


irgiance,, died at Normandy, in the year of 
Chriſt 


F TFT TSA SFF Ar 


cee 
any. of his ſubjects, they ſolicited the aid off 
plied to, readily lent them his aſſiſtance, in hopes 


thus once more to eſtabliſh himſelf 1 in nge 


de had retired : Dag ge ple of that country 
ir ow 


both with the Engliſh and with one another, when 5 


he was ſucceeded by his ſon, 'who'conſ 
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Chriſt eleven hundred and eighty nine, and 1 
fifty eighth year of his age, without having ling 
either to ſee his Triſh conqueſts ſettled, or to p 


form his journey to the Holy Land. He ( 
towing for human frailties) wus certainly a wig 


and not a bad prince, poſſeſſed of great perſonal w 
Jour, ſtill greater - fortitude, much penetration 
and many fine accompliſhments.:- After his dea 


became king of England, duke of Normandy a 
Acquitaine, Se. 
Kichard, ſurnamed Cur & Lion, was even 


at Weſtminſter, in the year eleven hundred and 
| eighty . nine, John: ftill remaining veſted with the 


ſovereignty of Ireland, for which reaſbn the ſtyl 
of lord of Ireland was not added to the * 0 
his brother. Ai Nin Is 


Indeed this king, 9 heart ng upon te 


eruſade, made ſo little account of what 2 
that kingdom, that whatever diſtinction he might 
have been pleaſed to aſſume from hence, it mul 
have been but a mere empty title for John 
was in full poſſeſſion of that grant which bal 


been made him in the laſt reign, and his. lieute 


nants and miniſters managed matters in his nam 
and carried them on as beſt he a with Wan 


| clinations. 


Ever fince the death of old "Hugh Lacey, hi 


fon had kept up the difference between their ti 


mily, and that of the Courcies, and carrying thing 
with a very high hand, the Iriſh army began agal 


to revolt, and again entered into a ſolemn leage 


to be true to each other, to the utter deſtruction 


of the Engliſh name, and the extirpation, of a 
that nation 1 the iſland. + Among the chief d 
the conſpirators was Cormac O'Connor one of 
the ſons of Roderic, who was able to aſſemble 
fuck a a large body. of — n as he derbe, 


HIS 


not but 
cingdot 
There 
mac of 
ves d 
her a 8 
neerpri 
wing I 
pf Lace 
ome tC 
cording 
umber 
undred 
nough 

or, 2 
nto whi 
lenly ar 
nd ama 


| 
ontgor 


e ſurvey 
em, 

he foot 1 
by flying 
our oui 


Amorick 


this time 
he othe 


I {ce | 


or but would be ſufficieat to recover the Whole 
eingdom. 1 8 db 5 5 a 5 
There was a remarkable fight between this Cor- 
nac O'Connor, and the Engliſh, which well de- 
ves to be noted here. Havieg gathered toge- 
her a great army with intention to ſet about his 
nterpriſe, Courcy, as ſoon as he heard of it, 
ving little dependance upon any of the family 
f Lacey, ſent for his brother St. Lawrence to 
ome to his aſſiſtance wich all ſpeed, which he 
ccordingly did, but with a band of men whoſe 
umber did not exceed thirty knights, and two | 
undred foot: But he did not march fecretly- 
nough for his route to be unknown to O' Con- 
or, who contrived to lay an ambuſh for him, 
nto which when he and his followers were ſud- 
lenly and unexpectedly fallen, a ſudden terror 
nd amazement- ſeized upon them all. And one 
Montgomery, a horſeman, turning ſhort, when 
e ſurveyed their-deſperate ſituation, thus addrefled 
em, Let us now fly, and fave our lives; as for 
he foot we can do them no good by fighting; but 
by flying and ſaving our own lives, we may ſuc- 
our our wives, children and kindred.” - But Sir 
Amorick's brother, who led the foot, being by 
tus time come up to the place, and hearing what 
he other had ſaid, made this heroic anſwer ;— 
I ſee by all circumſtances that you mean to fly, 
but you Sir Amorick, my node brother, what 
mean you, to give ear to this cowardly horſeman ? 
ill you leave us here, as ſheep in the mouths 
f thoſe mercileſs people, as ravening wolves, 
fady to rend us in pieces? Have you forgotten 


you not fee that we have left our country, our 
ves, our children, and our deareſt friends, and 
ou ſtand at death's door, to be forſaken by you, 
Vol; l. „F) 4 
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be bloody battles we followed you in? And do „ 
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malt never ſerve againſt me, that haſt ſo wo 


whom ve never left fo deſolate and diſti 


If you weigh not our lamentable eſtate, we me 
your own honour, and the houſe you were d battl 


ſcended of.— Will you loſe in an Hour, the by urcy, | 
*hour you won in many years? Call to rem ediately 
brance, moſt worthy knight, how that in Vs 1 
in like manner diſtreſſed, you diſmounted you bat they 
'felf, flew your horſe, led the foot, —— They ma 
company, recovered yourſelf, and came * der tbe 
honour. We are your fleſh your blood; 
come hither to fight, to live and to die te 
1 know the worſt. 1 
we die; if we Ry, we are br e mes lufion 1 
ter then to fight like men, and ſo win 
than to be ſtain in flight like beaſts, r 
- ſhame forever ? Having thus ſpoken, Sir Am 8 
rick turned to the foot, Sends ſcarcely dens of 
do ſpeak for ſorrow, 'thus reſolved, “ I have 
WE to fly, and leave my friends, my are! 1 1 

lood, in this extreme diſtreſs: I wWill live mi | have 
them who for my fake came hither, if it fo pi 
God, and I will die with them if it de his pl de vonderfi 
ure, and ending here, we ſhall meet again, Viable, in! 
dies and ſouls, at the laſt day, God and the vo 
bear witneſs, that we do as Chriſtian kniga 
ought to do. I yield my foul into God's hae heig 


j/ 
| 


m body to return whence it came; my y othe 
to my native — ince, my heart to my wite Mat they 
brother. To Sir John de Courcy, my mii ems m 


and my force, and rs ſweat to the aid of nihment 
you that are in the field.“ At theſe not give 
he alighted, kneeled down, kifled the croſß of have fur 
ſword, and ran his horſe through,” ſaying, © Ti 2 
ere 

rafft 
military 
Gay thre 
flower 


thily ſerved with me.“ The reſt then did d 
like. After which looking about with a che 
countenance, as if he had not been the man i 
was formerly ſo much diſmayed, he charged u 


you : 
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| oung gentlemen of the company, to | to the ES” 
yp of an adjoining hill, and thence beholding 
de battle, to make true report to his brother 
ourcy, and to others of that day's ſervice, “ Im. 
rediarely (ſays Hanmer) they prepared for hat- 
j the enemies marvelled, inning them approach, 
hat they durſt (being ſo few) abide the field. 
They made likewiſe a ſtand, and caſt doubts whe- 
her che Engliſhmen in this attempt had not ſome 
eat ſupply, reſcue, or main battle following af- 
xr; they would —_ the onſet till they had 
wedge thereof by ſcouts and eſpials. In con- 
uſion the ſame author affirms, : that though 
)Connor's army conſiſted of about ;twenty thou- 
men, yet. a thouſand of them fell, and that 
Fl 7 1 back, when they J 
ere ſurrounded, fought till they were all ſlain = | 
u the field, leaving to their enemies a dear bought 
Ine inſerted this account for the curioſity af 
„ which, if it be not exaggerated, is indeed a 
onderful, though 4 cannot think it a commend- 
able, inſtance of the proweſs of Sir Amoric 
and his men: — if the iſproportion in numbers 
vs any thing like what Hanmer. mentions, it was 
the height of raſnneſs to attempt engaging whilſt 
other method was left in their choice, and 
ife Mat they might have avoided coming to a battle 
kems more than probable, at leaſt when the aſto- 
diſhment of the Iriſh-was ſo great that they durſt 
not give the charge, a circumſtance which might 
ve furniſhed them with ſome more favourable 
Ta opportinity than that of a regular engagement, 
ſo wo whereby to extricate themſelves from their em- 
did l berraſſments. But this was the faſhion in which 
nec military men, eſpecially knights, at that time of 
an t day threw away their own lives and thoſe of their 
Folders. Inſtances of this kind are not ſo fre- 
2 8 quent 
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9 uent ſince the introduction of a new diſcipine 4. bl 
in Europe; - nevertheleſs there is no occaſion ty 15 
deſpiſe their valour on one ſide, nor to commend 3 Fi 
raſnneſs on the other; and taking every eircuſ. reſigned 
ſtance of the above ſtory exactly ASMY- author re.. oyerno 
lates it, that this was rafhneſs 1 think is quite in. ec 
e T9 Of 36 SI: ninety-H 
Let, after this victory, in remembrance of which That 
Connor erected an abbey, for ſome reaſon o Holy L 
other (ſurely not becauſe he had defeated the Eng, | bog wa 
liſh, as ſome ſeem to intimate) he thought bn ul 
per to treat of a peace with Lacey, which fr v prilo 
the poſture of affairs at that time, we max pres =d aff 
Hume was granted him without much difficuly. Wl. -- 
And herel it is to be obſerved, little to the Wl > 
honour . of, either nation, that both Engliſh and days in 
Iriſh knew pretty well when to aſk or when to Bretagne 
grant a peace; the one: ſoliciting, and the othe 3 
complying with the ſolicitation generally. upon te 1 
fame principle of convenience, — and neither fide kms 
being very nice in regard to keeping ſuch er Thus fe 
-gagements, when an opportunity ſery ed to bra ſuceeede 
them to advantage. It there are thoſe who think Wn John 
this cenſure 700 "ſevere upon either of the fer Tus pr 
ties, they have nothing to do but to read hultor nephew, 
with their eyes Open, and their ee e the Cro\ 
they will preſently be convinced of the truth being te 
the chagg e i well wit] 
. Iſabel, only daughter of Richard de = continue 
. furnamed Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, png acceſſion 
year married to William, lord Maxfield, en to his e 
marſnhal of England, who Was a great gags crown b 
of king Richard, and carried the iceptre ws [IT 
prince's coronation.— This William, lord peu was on!) 
field (who was afterwards created earl of ter clain 
broke) came over as lord juſtice and . many h 
of Ireland, in the year eleven hundred and ninet hand in 


ven hundre 1 
one; he was alſo one of the regency of England 


the 


— 
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the abſence of king Richard, and had a great eſtate 
in Ireland, The country remained in a tranquil 
tate during his adminiſtration.— At length he 
reſigned it to Hugh Valois, who continued chief 
rovernor Ull che death of the king, which hap- 
p:ned in the year of Chriſt eleven hundred and 
ninety-nine.— e 
That prince after a ſucceſsleſs expedition to the 
Holy Land, in the courſe of which one of his al- 
lies was drowned, and another baſely deſerted 
him, was ſeized on his return home, and caſt in- 
to priſon, by order of Leopold duke of Auſtria, 
and after very long confinement, and many in- 
dignities, was at length releaſed for 2 large ſum 
of money. But yet he was not fated to end his 
days in peace; for paſſing over afterwards into 
Bretagne, on foreign affairs, he was ſhot with 
an arrow, as he was beſieging a caſtle belonging 
to one of his vaſſals, who refuſed to yield up to 
him a certain hidden treaſure which he had found. 
Thus fell Richard Coeur de Lion, and to him 
ſucceeded, 11 CCF 
John earl of Moreton, already lord of Ireland. 4. b. 
This prince ſueceeding in manifeſt. injury to his — 2 
nephew, Arthur, the real and undoubted heir to 
the crown, whom he traiterouſſy murdered, and 
being too weak as well as too wicked to 
vell with his barons, found his reign one ſcene of 
continued diſturbance, which began at his firſt 
acceſſion to the throne, and accompanied him even 
to his death. He at firſt affected to take the 
crown by election (concerning which circumſtance 
ſome hiſtorians have made a great parade) but this 
was only becauſe he could not pretend to a bet- 
ter claim; and the election was ſuch an one as 
miny hid afterwards cauſe to repent who had a 
hand in confirming his injuſtice, * 


r 
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The lord juſtice continued in his governmey: At 
ho longer than the firſt year of the reign of th ade 
fickle prince, who, after that term, not only df che kit 

placed, but fined him, and appointed another » of Co 
i no Io RE Oe of thr 
| Meyler Fitz-Henry, the natural fon of kin the ye 
Henry, and half brother to Fitz-Gerald, ext ) 
pitched upon the ſueceſſor. William de Bum {ae t 
about this time received a grant of the honown per Bai 
of Limerick for him and his heirs, with the . hundre 
purtenances, the city of Limerick and ſome other and re 
cantreds excepted ; but (diſapproving of the he. WM iohabit 
nous crime that was committed by John, in in.—A 
murdering his young nephew, after he ha _ "comma 

him of his ſucceſſion) he was ſoon afterward com. ln. 
pelled to remove to the Iſle of Man, and fron Upo 
thence to France, where he died; but his vit Hugh 
and ſon were taken and impriſoned for life, i And a 
p. not abſolutely ſtarved to death by the tyrant, Munſt. 
— | Courcy being diſgraced, Hugh de Lacey ws Lact 
made lord juſtice of Ireland, who had orden uſe his 
to arreſt him, which at length he effected, by WW bare 
| Means of the treachery of nc of the latter's John « 
= ſervants, who betrayed him into the hands a and ot! 
thoſe ſent ta apprehend him, but not till he had ind or 
made a brave reſiſtance, in which many of then ſarisfac 
were flain and wounded, | | trouble 
But we are told that Lacey, inſtead of reward * 


ing, puniſned thoſe who ha trated the vi. 
* death. But if he di ſo, this mac 
but poor amends for Courcy, who was entrappel 
in his words concerning Arthur's death, as 
had been, and being ſent over to England, un 
now for that offence condemned to . perpetual m- 
priſonment in the tower of London, —while Lac 
was fent for to court, in order to take the reward 
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and m 
of the 
colony 
for the 
above 
as a pi 

But 
cond y 
no ſoc 


. At his departure Meyler Fitz-Henty was again 
of ade 2 but Lacey was rewarded by, 
ly dd he king with a grant of the earldom.— The king 
ther tg. of Connau ht TEM aſed at this ume wo parts our 

of three of his country, retaining the third at. 
f king the yearly rent of an hundred marks, and the. 
ert year he offered to continue tenant to the 


fame third part at the aforeſaid rent, to be held 


boom per Baroniam, and to pay a yearly tribute of three 
he ap- hundred marks, for the other two parts, ſaving ' 
other and reſerving to the king two cantreds with the 
e be, WY inhabitants, and liberty of building caſtles there- 
in. — And a writ was ſent to the lord juſtice, 


commanding him to build a ſtrong caſtle at Dub- 


rived 

ln, | | 8 
an Upon that magiſtrate's going over to England, 
K7' Hugh de Lacey was again made deputy. ——— 
fe, if WY And about this time there was a great riſing in 
| Munſter, 1 | x ; 
7 Wa Lacey, in the mean while, not knowing how to 
rders uſe his power with moderation, —which ſeems tg 
þ by have been the fault of the family, —— cauſed 


John de Courcy's natural ſon to be murdered, 


ter! 0 
1s 0 and other outrages to be committed; for 1 
and on account of the height of taxes, many diſ- 


ſatisfactions aroſe; and the natives fiſhing in theſe 
troubled waters, began again very much to annoy 
the Engliſh. | mf, > 
Amongſt other enormities, the Birnes, Tooles, 
and many more of the old Iriſh, ſurpriſed a party 
of the inhabitants of Dublin, who were chiefly a 
colony from Briſtol, as they were walking forth 
tor the air one Eaſter Monday, and deſtroyed 
above three hundred of them, which appeared bus 
as a prelude to other outrages. _ + boa by | 


* 


But now John thought proper to make a ſe- 
cond voyage into that country, which the Laceys 
no ſooner heard, than they fled to France. 
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Connaught, and was afterwards taken priſoner,—. 
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The king was met by O'Neal, and above tweny {iſ very fro 
other Iriſh potentates, who ſwore fealty to him; 


regard © 
ver figh 
that he 
ſpilt for 
wrong 
the hea 
witſtand 
would 
his life 


but O Connor before- mentioned, oppoſed him in! 


King John cauſed money to be coined in Ireland 
made à more accurate diviſion of all the lands be 
held, into counties, and finally, as far as poſſible, 
aboliſhed the Brehon laws, and inſtituted thoſe of 
England in their room. After which, having done 
much more than any man could have expected 


from him, he ſet ſail on the tenth of April, and Whe 
departed again for England, leaving the lord Gray diet-d, 
chief juſtice, to adminiſter the government in his chat his 

= ROM: ©: e 5 Ireland. 
But before I proceed any farther, I ſhall re. lits pre 
late what more, is ſaid to have happened to the their ne 
great John de Courcy after his impriſonment in pectatic 
the tower, where it was intended that he ſhould gave a 
have remained to the end of his life, and whencs for Cor 
it is ſaid he was delivered on the following oc: WW {if ab: 
ff , meſſen⸗ 
2" me _ after, there fell ſome difference be to ſuc] 
tween John king of England, and Philip king great | 
of France, for the right of ſome fort in Nor. went 1 
mandy, who to avoid the ſhedding af Chriſtian to bat 
blood, agreed on each fide to put it to a com- each 0 
bat; of king Philip's there was a Frenchman in ſtern « 
readineſs z king John upon the ſudden, knew not man un 
what to do for a champion to encounter with him; tion an 
at length, one attending upon his perſon, informed and w 
him, that there was one Courcy in the tower of Courc 
London, the only man in his dominions (if he ran av 
would undertake it) to anſwer the challenge. upon 
King John joyful at this, ſent the firſt, the ſe- hands. 
cond, and third time, promiſing great rewards, deſirec 
und rich gifts, and that it ſtood him upon 28 far them, 
as the honour of his crown and kingdom did hood, 


reach, to make good the combat, Courcy anſwered 


ſtake 
yer] | 


* 


* I 
D. 
3 


went 
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frowardly, (the which was taken in good part in 
ard of the urgent neceſſity) That he would ne- 
ver fight for him, neither for any ſuch as he was, 
that he was not worthy to have one drop of blood 


reg 
ſpilt for, that he was not able to requite him the 


the heart's eaſe he had bereaved him of, yet not- 
vitſtanding all the premiſes, he was willing, and 


would with all expedition, be ready to venture 


his life in defence of the crown and his country. 
Whereupon it was agreed, that he ſhould be 
diet-d, apparelled and armed to his content, and 


that his owh ſword ſhould be brought him out of 
Ireland. | The day came, the place appointed, the 


lits provided, the ſcaffolds ſet up, the princes with 


their nobility on each ſide, with thouſands in ex- 
pectation. 


for Courcy, who all this while was truſſing of him- 
{elf about wich ſtrong points, and anſwered the 
meſſengers, If any of their company were to go 
to ſuch a banquet, I think he would make no 


wrong he had done him, neither to reſtore. him 


265 


Forth comes the French champion, 
gave a turn, and reſts him in his tent: they ſent 


great haſte.” Forth he comes, gives a turn, and 


vent into his tent. When the trumpet ſounded 
to battle, forth come the combatants, and viewed 


each other. Courcy beheld him with a wonderful 


tern countenance, and paſſed by. The French- 


man not liking his grim look, the ſtrong propor- 
tion and feature of his perſon, ſtalked ſtil} along, 
and when. the trumpet: ſounded the laſt charge, 
Courcy drew out his ſword, and the Frenchman 
ran away, and conveyed himſelf to Spain, Where- 
upon they ſounded victory, the people clapt their 
hands, and caſt up their caps; king Philip ther 
deſired John that Courcy might be called before 
them, to ſhew ſome part of his ſtrength and man- 


hood, by a blow upon a helmet. It was agreed, a 


ſtake was ſet in tae ground, and a ſhirt of mail, 


* 


then 


= K rr [ 2 2 - —— — ,] — = 


Wo 
met, the ſhirt of mail, and the ſtake ſo far in tha 
none could pull it out but hunſelf, Then the 
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anda helmet thereon; Courcy drew his ſward; lookey 


nderfully ſtern upon the prince, cleft the hel. 


princes demanded of him, what he meant to look 
ſo ſourly upon them; his anſwer was, If he had 
miſſed his blow upon the black, he would have 
cut off both the kings heads. —All that he had 
ſaid was taken in good 
charged him out of 
gifts, and reſtored him to his former poſſeſſions in 
e ” 3 EP e 
But to return to aur hiſtory.—It was not long 


that Gray remained chief juſtice; after John's 1. 
rival in England, he was recalled, and another ap. 


painted in his room. = ES 
This was Henry de Londres, archbiſhop of Dub. 
lin, a man. who had the firmneſs openly to ar 
the king's ſubmiſſion and aleniation n his domi - 
nions to the pope, an extraordinary circumſtance 
ever to take place, but which we ſhall paſs by 
here, as being foreign to the tenor of this hiſtory. 
Geoffrey de Monſeo, was next made lord keeper 


of Ireland; with whom Sir Edmund Butler vu 
aſſociated. In his time the citizens of Dublin ob 


tained leave to build a bridge over the Liffey. 

But what is more, in his time there ſeems to 
have been a pauſe of tranquility in that unhappy 
country, Perhaps it is not caly to tell to what 


this quietneſs among the people might be owing, 


except we attribute it to their beginning already 10 
feel the good effects of ſome ſalutary laws lately 
eſtabliſhed among them : yet it b that 
theſe were too recent to work ſuch an effect, and 
ordinances newly made are generally very ill r- 
ceived amongſt a people like the Iriſh, tenacious 
of their ancient cuſtoms; beſides, as the reduc- 


tion of the iſland was ſtill in their memory, it 


natural 


1 part — King John di. 
his troubles, gave him great 
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natural to imagine that the very beſt laws could 5% 


hel. be but little reliſhed by them, as, let them be nevex 

\ that ſo excellent in themſelves, they would ſtill be re- 3 
1 the zarded as coming from the conquerots, and as fuch —_ 

look muſt be a long time before they could be cor- 

bh cially received. | | NET 


Be this as it may, John had altogether better 
luck in Ireland than he had in his own country, 
where his barons meeting him ſword in hand, 
wrung from him a' conſent to Magna Charta—at 
one time, whilſt at another the pope laid his king- 
dom under an interdict, and would not reſtore it 
till he would conſent to hold it of the Roman 
ſce.— Such inſtances as the latter are ſufficient to 
make one heſitate at pronouncing any thing which 
mizht tend to promote the good of a ſtate to 
lo from ſuch a ſource. This prince after havi 
ſeen his realm miſerably torn in pieces with civ1 
wars, and a foreign, power called over to brav 
him in his own land, expired in the midſt of all 
theſe confuſions, in the forty-ninth year of his 
0 not without ſome ſuſpicion of being pol 
oned net. HE =. TTL Ee” peas | 
To John Og his ſon, a 2 e 2 
years of age, who was proclaimed king, ] 
ing av at 8 did 8 to pope 5 
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 ERSDEESS 5 8. 


to Innocent, and the church of Rome, for the king- 

py doms of England and Ireland, and beſides agreed 

Jat to pay three thouſand marks yearly to the holy 

8, ſee, according to a-promiſe made by his de- 

{0 caled faben OO 8 7 
ly William earl Marſhal, who was then protector 


of the king, iſſued proclamations in order to pre- 
ſerye his ſũbjects true to tee e but in 
this they were more effectually preſerved by ob- 
ſerving how the party of Louis the Dauphin fell 


of, chiefly on account of the pope's change of & 
rela | 
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conduct; for he, fince his reconciliation with John, 
had turned all the thunder of the church u 
his adverfaries, who were now excomemithicared by 
his orders. 1 e ies 
A writ was alſo iſſued at this time to the king's 
ſubjects in Ireland, as well as another to Hugb 
Lacey, inviting him to return, and promiſing hin 
all manner of protection and reſtitution, if he 
would come back upon fight of it; which Lacey 
thereupon immediately did, well pleaſed with tbe 
opportunity, that came fo unhoped for and un- 
VVV e 
In the mean time, Geoffrey de Moriſco wa 
ſtill lord Juſtice of Ireland, only Henry de Londres 
Was aſſoclated with him; to whom the new king 
ſent letters of thanks for his ſervices to his fa- 
| ther, at the ſame time exhorting him to conti. 
| nue the ſame to himſelf, © and take order to re. 
quire the oaths of fealty from the Triſh nobility 
and other matters of the like nature, affuring 
them that they ſhould have the ſame liberties in 
. Ireland as his ſubjects in England enjoyed. 
= HFenry de Londres was ſoon after made legate of 
i | Ireland by the pope.—He built the caſtle of Dub- - 
In, in the year twelve hundred and twenty. 
And now died at London, earl Marſhall, the 
rotector of the king, who was ſucceeded by his 
ſon William, a biſhop. He had great conteſts 
with Hugh Lacey, which were very prejudicial 
to the county of Meath. About the ſame time 
the county of Thomond was granted by the go- 
= |  vernment to O'Brian King of that diſtrict, in con- 
ſideration of a yearly tribute of one hundred and 
thirty marks, during the king's minority. _ 
Pin. The lord chief juſtice being an .archbiſhop, and 
legate and too ſolicitous to preſerve and extend 
his ſpiritual juriſdiction, notice was taken of his 
conduct by the court of England; . 
5 | ving 
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having ruled Ireland for five years, he was at length 
diſplaced and ſucceeded by William earl Marſhal 
who received orders to ſeize on Connaught, as 
being forfeited by O'Connor, and to deliver it up 


to Richard de Burg. He was ſucceeded by Ge- 


offry de Moriſco, in whoſe time the Iriſh roſe up 
in arms, but were defeated and ſubdued. After 
him Hubert Burg, earl of Kent, being alſo made 
earl of Connaught, and appointed lord juſtice of 
Ireland, deputed Richard de Burg to fill the of- 
fice ; but neither held it long; for the former 
falling under the king's diſpleaſure, the latter was 
recalled, and Maurice Fitz- Gerald - ſeat. over in 


bis room; during whoſe adminiſtration died Wil- 


lam earl Marſhal.— The ſame year the lord j 

tice made a voyage to England, and after his re- 
turn Richard earl Marſhall .was ſlain in a great 
battle againſt the Iriſh, RM fought on the 
Curragh of Kildare. During the lord juſtice's 
abſence the king of Connaught came over allo to 
England, and laid a complaint againſt John de 
Burg, for having waſted his. country with fire and 
ſword, alledging that he was a loyal liegeman, 
and paid the ſtipulated tribute for the quiet poſ- 
{ſion of his kingdom, which he preſumed no 
Engliſh ſubject had a right to enter and ravage 
at pleaſure. So juſt a remonſtrance was patiently 
attended to by the king, who determined to re- 
ſore the Iriſh prince to his demeſnes, and wrote 
to the nobles of that country to drive out John 


de Burg, enjoining them, to 27755 out by the 
1 rg 


root that fruitleſs plant which Hubert de Bu 
had planted in thoſe parts, that it might bud no 


more,” and to. eſtabliſh the king of Connaught in 
his kingdom, which was accordingly effected. 


At this time Henry having. levied forces againſt 
the Welch, ſent to the lord chief juſtice for 45 
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That came not till too late, on which * 
count that officer fell under the kings di 
roger in conſequence of which he was recalled 
ut not till he had quelled a revolt of che hid, 
and with the aid of Cormac Mac Dermod Ma 
Rory, ſubdued Tyreonnel, one half of * di. 
trict he gave him as a reward bor ache part he 
took m expedition. 22 
This governor being thus removed, Thheobal | 
Butler and John Cogan were made lord juſtice, 
in whoſe adminiſtration we ſind nothing remarks 
ble recorded, except that one Johannes Rufus 
agent to the pope, came thither to eollect his ho. 
linefſes's money, and ſuceeedetl ſo well in his by 
ſmeſs, that he carried the ſum of ſix thouſand 
"marks out of the kingdom of Ireland. 
| After him Sir John Fitz Geoffrey was nile hid 
Juſtice, and many aints of abuſes being con 
veyed to court, the king of England ſent;overs 
writ that all the Iriſh' ibs choſe to live as his 
ſubjects ſhould enjoy the benefit of the Bnglih 
laws; but he confined it only to thoſe who (ou 
ſubmit to acknow is authority. This mo- 
narch who had now projected a marriage beturen 
©kis fon the prince of Wales and the Infant of 
Spain, amongſt other parts of his dominions be. 
| _ owed on the prince, included: Ireland, which he waz 
to hold in Fall poſſtflion (the cities of Limerick 
and Dublin only excepted) but in ſuch a manner 
as that it might not 2 from che crovn 
of England. And this laſt clauſe the king r- 
ſolved to make a ſaving one to the croum; for 
after this grant, his ſon having iſſued -a wit which 
ran in a contrary manner to thoſe in England, 
he ſent orders to ſuperſede it, and to ſtop al 
Proceedings upon the cauſe, which orders were ac. 
„en into execution. ä 
"I 134 time of Alan de 1 Zouch, E js the 


next chief Juſtice, we find mentioned, ſome Iriſ 
= '  xroops 


be 


S/ 
FE 124TH _— 


cording to cuſtom, fell to quarrolling 


again in that 
was Wt A Ie? 
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r aſſiſl the earl — 
ll Cheſter, who was in rebeflign againſt the lei 

his ſon, p rince Edward enc« — — 
and cetroying moſt n chem, he Kerns came 
to nothing. 


We are' canker iniforiaad; that bulides'the Uh 


of the above mentioned, Edward proceedled in other 
matters to uſe his 
not pleaſing to his fachery, for he ſet about to 
remove the chief juſtice, and put another in his 


toom, to prevent which innovation the king ſent 
diſpatches, commandi 


the lord juſtice and the 
* in caſe Edward ſhould make ſuch an 


appointment, by no means to dan any PRE 0 


ſirured by his auth 


ay. 


in a manner that was 


The next chief juſtice was Stephen, — 5 


Longſword, earl of Saliſtury, who lle y O'Neal. an 
fiſh. inſurgent, and many 
Down; but was ſoon after R AS 


ſome fay, by his own: poopie 
liam Den being appointed 


After his death W 


lord chief juſtice, there was à great commotion |, 


in Munſter, the Mac Carthies being the principal 
actors in it. Theſe were intent upon reco- 
yering to themſelves Deſmond, which they claimed 
as their antient patrimony, and from whence they 
now roſe to-expel the Engliſh. They -ſucceeded 
> = as to ſurprize Thomas Firz- Gerald and — 
ohn with many gentlemen, and 

and made — allociation, that for a while 
they carried all before: them, and m 
have done ſo much longer, if they had 


ſelves, by means of which bad 2 

found the way, by degrees, — their power 
purt of the country. In the midſt of 

theſe tranſactions the lord | chief juſtice diad, and 


2 46 Fon »- urged 


But 


others in the ſtreets of - 


* % 
- > 
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But the Burks and Geraldines quarrelling con ch ret 
i cerning certain lands in the province: of Connaught queſt of 


added to the confuſions of, this unhappy country— of Leict 
| At length Maurice Fitz-Gerald, Fitz: Thomas, and op with 
one of Richard's party, carried things ſa-far, as at a battle w. 
meeting · to ſeize upon the lord juſtice and Richard in favor 

| Burk, heir of Ulſter, together with Butler, Co. WM nlf 
| gan, and others there aſſembled whom they im. {WiſWrroops r 
; priſoned; but theſe were afterwards releaſed by battle tl 
| order of a parliament that met at Kilkenny, and {WſWpurpoſe! 
took the affair into conſideration; 1 wounded 
The king, being informed of theſe: diſturbance, was NO \ 
wrote to the great men of Ireland to keep the peace by his ar 
of the. nation, and ſoon after theſe affairs recalled N uctory v 

= Capella, and ſent David Barry over in his room. ſor their 
| All this time, Henry had had his hands full with power of 
f the barons of England, who had carried their di- alone cor 
a. | putes with their ſovereign. ſo far as, after a fruit rinion, 
= __ leſs reference of them to the arbitration of the king Nat liber 
of France, to take up arms againſt: him as tber Affairs 
i anceſtors had done againſt king John his father. king's att 
N Theſe barons, who would not ſufſer the people to turally i 
| be oppreſſed by any but themſelves, carried on ad obt 
their plan with various ſucceſs, till in the battle of rſpite, h 

Lewes under the leading of Simon de Mountfert, lreland: 
earl of Leiceſter, notwithſtanding the great prowels Robert d 
of prince Edward, and many others who fought Richard 
upon the king's ſide, they made Henry priſoner; e, the! 

and afterwards obliged his ſon likewiſe to furren- inrading 
der upon conditions. Then Mountfort ruled the nd fwor 
land juſt as he. pleaſed, filling all .places-of proft Wilt expe 
and truſt with his, creatures, and packing parli- Wraught d 
ments at pleaſure, till, at m. many of the barons, who was 
perceiving and deteſting his tyranny, raiſed a lrumber c 
powerful oppoſition to his oppreſſive government; Heben the 
and having found means to deliyer the prince fron nine an 
his captivity, joined him with ſuch forces as they eraſtatio 
: could raiſe, and engaged to ſupport him againſt on Vol. I 
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con arch rebel. Thus ſupported, Edward marched in 
y. or Leiceſter's ſon, in his route, ſoon after came 
„op wich the earl himſelf at Eveſham, where a great 
sata battle was fought between them, which terminated 
chard in favour of the royaliſts, Simon de Mountfort 
Co. himſclf being ſlain in the engagement, and his 
im. tops routed with a terrible ſlaughter, —In' this 

d by WWMWbattle the king himſelf, whom his enemies had 


purpoſely placed in the front of their army, was 
wounded, and was likely to have been ſlain, as he 
was no way diſtinguiſhed from the common men 
by his armour z however, the fruits of the prince's 
victory were ſuch as fully paid both father and ſon - 
for their hazard and fatigue; for by this the | 
power of the barons was broken, and ſuch a ſtroke l 
alone could either have ſecured the king his do? 
minjon, or the infatuated people any proſpect of | 
that liberty which they contended'for, | | 
Affairs of this kind took off a great deal of the 
king's attention from Ireland, as the reader will na- | ; 
turally imagine: and even after the victory he 
had obtained at Eveſham had given him more | 
reſpite, he was ſtill mortified with the tidings from - | | 


— 


Ireland : for, about the year twelve hundred Sir 
Robert de Ufford, chief juſtice, being ſucceeded by 
Richard de Exceſter, and he by Sir James Aud- 
y, the Iriſh were again every where in motion, | 
nvading the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh with fire + 
ad ſword, and falling upon them when they were . 
kaſt expected. And at this time the king of Con- | 
naught defeated Walter Burke, in a pitched battle, . BB 
vo was obliged to fly for his life, leaving a great 
number of knights, gentlemen, and ſoldiers dead 
pon the field. Theſe wars were followed by a 
amine and a peſtilence, which contributed to ſpread 
leraſtation over the country. nh 
Vol. I. 1 Sg - TP | of 1 Sir 
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7 Sir James Aud dyin e 
dred and eg we bel opera le 
. matters but in a bad — ong ia Irel + Neverthy 
leſs the pope required the tithes of wal p 
motions for three years to come, and though the pe 
ple murmured, yet his nanEh WORle Rot on. empy 

awa 1 | 
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: Ee hah 
Lava J. Edward the Firſt, his ſon, ſurnamed Loogſhank, 
ſucceeded re made an expedition 40 the 
Holy Land, he. was come as fat a8 Sicily on ly 
- retu ie, When he received the news of hs 
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ere wo Iriſh entertaining other opi- 
pions, revolted, in the, firſt year of this prince 
reign, and demoliſhed: the caſt a of Aldleck, Rof- 


carry devaſtation thro h the country 1ũ7 and lia. 
rice himſelf was 8 by his fallowers not long 

= MTs ee by whom he was taken and pi 
riſon | 

8 "The next year he- was San by Wale 
Genevil, who was lately returned from the Hoy 
Land. —During his adminiſtration we are told ttt 
Highland Scots made a deſcent upon. het 
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red a great number of villages, and committed 

— 1 in revenge for which the Engliſh of 

Ulfter and Connaught, under the leading of Richard 

de Burk and Sir Euftace Poer, levied an army, with 

which they paſſed over to Scotland, and fully re- 

torted theſe cruelties upon thoſe invaders in their 

on country; and after this, Thomas de Clare 

came over into the iſland, and married tha 

daughter of Maurice Fitz-Maurice. About the 

fame time the Engliſh were overthrown by the na- 

tives in a great battle at Glinbury, and then 

Ralph Peppard ; and one O'Hanlon gave battle to 

O'Neil in the North, Walter Lord Genevil being 

ſent for into England. Sir Robert Ufford was a 

ſecond time appointed lord chief juſtice. During 

his adminiſtration, Mortogh, a great Iriſh chiet, 

vas taken and executed, But Thomas Clare having | 

wars with O'Brian Roe, prince of Thomond 5 

whom he took priſoner and cauſed to be beheaded, 

but was ſoon after entrapped by the Triſh, and being 

caught as in a net, amidſt the paſſes of the'moun- 

tains, he, his father-in-law and all their foHowers were 

ſo much reduced by famine, that they were obliged 

to lay down their arms, to yield the caſtle of Roſ- 

common to the enemy, and beſides to bind them- 

themſelves to make reparation for O'Brian's death; 

for the performance of which terms the Iriſh 

obliged them to give hoſtages, which was a moſt | 

nortifying circumſtance; but if they had dene = 

otherwiſe, they muſt infallibly have periſhed, _ | 13 

While the Engliſh and Iriſh were thus engaged 

n quarrels which concerned their different in- 

trreſts, the Iriſh princes likewiſe fell out among 

themſelves about matters which the Engliſh had 

thing to do with. Mac Dermod of Muy Lurg, 

* Ar gave battle to the king of 

onnaught, and the latter was ſlain, together with 

wo thouſand men. FP BE. 7 |: 2 e 

bs * - mad 
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The king of England, receiving information of 


theſe diſturbances, cited Ufford to appear befxr wy — 
him, and demanded how he could permit ſuch pub. n 
lic enormities under his government? — Uford . 
made anſwer, That theſe things were doubtle; oreat C20! 
greatly exaggerated by thoſe who reported them » WW: .. 8 f 
his majeſty; but, however, as to what. had really un th 
paſſed between the Iriſh princes, he ſazd he thought _ 
it expedient to ſuffer one knave (or rebel) to cu WM... is 
off another, in order thereby to ſave money in the WM:....-rice 
king's coffer, and to purchaſe the peace of the Jand, 6a unite 
As princes, at that time of day, regarded pole Pen to 
more than juſtice, Edward Was ſatisfied with this ve driv 


anſwer, and, with a ſmile, bade him return to lx. rue ne 
William 
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A. D. ' Robert Fulborne, biſhop of Waterford, was ap- 
pointed lord juſtice, and, c * his adminiſtration, 

and that of his ſucceſſor, John Sandford, arch. 
biſhop of Dublin, we hear of nothing but ring 
amongſt the Iriſh and civil war among the Eng 

— The Fitz-Geralds and the Burks, the Butler, 

the Verdons, and the Birminghams were perpetually 
deſtroying and ſkirmiſhing with each other on the 

one hand, and the natives ſtriving to regain 
independence on the other.—For. O'Connor Fa 
Was [lain by Jordan Cumin, and his brother 
by Birmingham ; but Mac Coghlan defeated Wi. 
liam Burk and his followers at Dealna,-Wiie 
theſe wars were thus carried on, it is eaſy. to ima- 
gine, poverty and miſery muſt be their attendants 

The land, inſtead of being loaded with the fruits of 

plenty, was deluged ben. the blood of the flan; 
and while the ſeveral parties were contending whole 
the country ſhould be, all alike contributed to 
deſolate and deſtroy it. Whatever excuſes might 
be offered for the Iriſh at this early period, furely 
none can be made for the Engliſh, who living u 
the very midſt of peril and danger, and . 2 


* 


where nothing but the diviſions of the natives 


xior could ever have given them an opportunity to 
pub. abliſh their ſettlement, could yet fo far forget 
tord + emſclves as to fall into the like error, and with 
ny þ eat eagerneſs do the work of their enemies. —Yer 
M4 this is the fruit of ambition, which 1s of ſuch a 
eally nature that; having much, it ſtil] will be graſping 


it more, and never thinks it poſſeſſes enough while 
there is any thing elſe to be had. — And, in con- 
ſequence of this abſurd conduct had the Iriſh even 


land. , united, perhaps it had not been impoſſible for 
ole them to have regained what they had loſt, and to 
Ns hive driven the conquerors out of the iſland. — 


The next lord juſtice we find mentioned, is Sir 
William. Veſcy, between whom and John Fitz. 
homas Fitz-Gerald there was great animoſity, ſo 
hat both theſe impeached each other of high treaſon, 


Cle nd both appeared to anſwer to fo extraordinary a 

ng large face to face in England. e e e 

f The occaſion of the affair's being brought before 
all cha tribunal was, that Veſcy having heard many 


onplaints thrown out againſt his adminiſtration, 


* ot contented with endeavouring to juſtify himſelf, 
ne a private pique, as we may ſuppoſe, againſt 
Zn ee baron of Ophaly) endeavoured” by all pofſible 


dens to throw the accuſation upon him, as a 


ile eder of diſturbances between man and man, but 
"a me who though he had much power, had little 
2 clination to ſerve the king, Amongſt other 


ſrrches to this purport," he ſaid, That the baron 


. % fierce as a lion in his private quarrels, but mild 
4% 2 lamb when the public required his ſervices. — | 


hich coming to Fitz-Gerald's ears, he highly 


to ented ir, and many bitter ſpeech es paſſed between 
lit, ches paſſed between 
90 em, inſomuch that tber followers were ready to 
1 Me to blow s. And thus provoked, the lord juſtice 
5 ning appointed William = his deputy,” made 

lite over to England, whither the other quickly 


* followed 
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followed him.—A day being appointed, they am ....; 
carried before the king and council, po Ys — 
ing permitted to plead his cauſe, uſed all his ths. 
toric to defend himſelf, and to accuſe his adh 


ſary. Their ſpeeches being ſomewhat remarks 
ble, both as they exhibit the charges referred u 


or the 
force of 
Jant Art 
kurly-b: 


Larges ret: ere er 

and as they may ſerve for ſpecimens of the r\g through 

toric of the times, I have taken the pains hen ommitt 

$0 tranſcribe them, and to preſent them in dn the | 

own dreſs to the reader. cretly 

Ihe lord juſtice being firſt called upon to ſpeak, me and 

delivered himſelf in the following .terms'; . all theſ 

Mr dread Sovereign. i ð ͤ et? Wher 

408 J muſt acknowledge myſelf ſomewhat 1 ere th 

grieved to be entangled in ſo intricate a matter; beit 1 t. 

| Þ I am glad as heart can think, that ſo weigy {WWnoer t: 

a controverſy is brought to the deciding of v Mreafons 

upright an umpire, And whereas jt ſtood vil MW d pra 

! your majeſty's pleaſure, with the advice of ect; y 
oy honourable council, that I, as . unwonly, node 

ould have the government of. your realm «ij, 1 d 

Ireland; and during my time, your / majelty's (uM or, as 

jects have been (I may not deny it) diverſch . cvcts 

noyed ;—for my diſcharge, as 1 ſaid in Irehaa But as 

ſo I vow here in England, that he knehi Lick, fe 

here before your highneis I pointing to the b ſhould 

of Ophaly] that is the root and crop of iti (ence, 

enormities; for it is well known that he bear" tis allep 

that ſtroke with the Iriſh, as if he once but from me, you 

at them, they dare not be ſo hardy as once tough 

peak out of their cabins: and whereas his fool governo 

Both greatly amaze them, think you but his cou |-refer - 

tenance doth wonderfully encourage them to WR dience \ 

turtherance of which it is Ne Vn manifolc 

It ſhall be proved that he hath not only by WAN things : 

dry meſſages emboldened your majeſty's cnc ſhall ſta, 

$0 ſpoil your ſubjects; but alſo by his peril the trial 

prelence in ſecret meetings, he gave them Wl apparent 
e N So EO Www WE 5 f d | 


covit 


is 1 0 R Y 10 50 IRELAND: „ 


cara, 40 neither the ofen of yout kighneſs, 

or the authority of you 5 hy OF neither the 

force of your laws, nor the ſtrength of your puiſ- 

Gant army, was able to quench the flame of theſe 

kurly-burhes that through his traitorous drifts 

ere enkindled: theſe and the like enormities, 

through his privy packing with rebels, being daily 

ommitted, to bring me, your majeſty*s governor & ig a 

in the hatred of che people, his adhetents both *, 24 

ecretly muttered; and y exclaimed againſt . 

me and my government, 'as though the redreſs of 

all theſe harms had wholly lain in mine hands. 
Whereupon, being in conference with ſuch as 

were the chieftains of your realm of Ireland, al- 

beit J took it to be expedient to point with my | 

finger to the very ſink or head-fpring of all the' 

treaſons that by ſecter conſpiracies were pretended 

and „ majeſty and your ſub- 

jects; yet notwithſtanding, having more regard to 

modeſty than to the deſerts of: the baton of Wees \ 

ly, I did but glance at his packing in fuch ſecret j 


— 


fort, as none, or very few of the company could 

gvels whom with my miſty ſpeeches I did touch. 

But as commonly the galled horſe doth ſooneſt 

kick, ſo this gentleman, being pricked, as it 

ſhould ſeem,” with the ſting of his guilty con- 

ſrience, broke out on a Tuddert, and; forgetting 

as allegiance to your highneſs, and his duty to. 

me, your depnty ; he took me up roughly, as 

though J had been rather his vwhderling than” his | 
governor. Phe fam of which deſpightful ſpeeches 5 
| refer to the teſtimony of the honourable au. 
dence where they were delivered. As for his 

manifold treaſons, I am aſhamed to rehearſe ſuck 

things as he did not ftick to commit; and if it | 

ſhall ſtand with your majeſty's pleaſure to adjourn 

the trial for a few days, I will charge him with ſuch | 
apparent items, às were his face made of _ Be 
T4 M00 


* 
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he ſhall not be able to deny any one article that 


ſhall be booked againſt him.: 
To which ſpeech his antagoniſt made the follow. 
ing circumſtantial reply: vo 
- .:,** Moſt puiſſant Prince, and my dread-Sove. 
reign,” Wes oO e oft Bird ect eh RARIES +1, 
WERE Mr. Veſcy's mouth ſo juſt a meaſure a; 
what he ſpake ſhould be holden for goſpel, this 
had been no fit place for 1o.arrant a traitor, 2 


he with his feigned gloſſing, would gladly prove” 


me to be. But, ſith it pleaſes your majeſty, with 
ſo indifferent ballance to ponder. both our tales; 
J am tharoughly perſuaded that my loyal inno- 
cency ſhall be able to overpoiſe his forged treach- 
ery. Your. majeſty . hath heard many words to 
ſmall purpoſe ; and as his complaint hitherto hath 
been generally huddled up, ſo my anſwer there. 
to may, not particularly. be framed. Wherew, 
therefore, he terineth me a ſupporter of thievs, 
a packer with rebels, and a conſpirator with trai 
og 3 if 5 * Lane 2 arc ooo deny 
the premiſes, all his gay gloſs of glittering ſpeeches 
5 ſuddenly fade —— | we but he craveth 
reſpite for the booking his articles: truly, ſo he 


bach need. for Joitering and lingering is the only 


way he may deviſe to cloak his feigning and 
forging, wherein he ſheweth himſelf as crafty a 
the philolgpher was accounted - wiſe, that pro- 
miſed a tyrant, upon menacing words, to ſchool 
his aſs in philoſophy, ſa he had ſeven: years re. 
1 Fa : becauſe that in that ſpace he was perſuaded, 
that either the tyrant, the aſs, or he would die. 
In like wiſe, Mr. Veſcy, upon reſpite granted 
him, would hang in hope, that either the life of 
your majeſty (which God forbid) ſhould; be ſhort- 
ned, or that I, in tract of time, would be disfa- 

voured ; or that he by one ſubtle prank or other 


ſhould be of this heavy load diſburthened. But 


teſtify ſu 
not be fc 
errand ir 
or to CT; 
his mani 
with Irif 
cy) that 
be found 
conſcienc 
I would 
ing my 
than by 
of his j1 

As for 
with ret 
your ch: 
feltly ap 
and the, 
baned f 
could h: 


Veſcy, a 


have be; 
the ſubj 
tented to 
were ſte 


D. 
tha WY But if 1 have been as many years a malefac- 


ongue was tied before this late diſſention 
begin; why did he not, from time to time, ad- 


it may be probably conjectured, that he was edged 
© this ſervice, rather for the hatred he: beareth 

me, than for any love he oweth your royal ma- 
Ffouching the worde L-fpake in Ireland; I Pur. 
poſe hot, for ought I have heard as yet, to eat them 


teſtify ſuch ſpeeches as I delivered there, I will 
not be found ſo raw in my matter, as to loſe my 
errand in the carriage, as Mr. Veſcy hath done, 
or to crave. farther reſpite for the regiſtering of 
his manifold treaſons. As for my ſecret meetings 
with Iriſh rebels, were I perſuaded, (Mr. Vel- 
y) that you were able to prove them; I would: 
be found willing to acgnowledge them, for if my 


| would take it far better, patiently acknowledg- 
ng my treſpaſs, to appeal to my king's mercy, 
than by denying my 2 to ſtand to the riguor 
G his juſtices : m ͤ Nͤñ.A dB C161 
As for meetings, I never had ſo many in woods 
vith rebels, as you Mr. Veſcy, have had in 


feltly apparent, that when the baron of Ophaly 
aid the, beſt nobility, in Ireland have been de- 
daned from entering your chamber, an Iriſh cow 
could have at all times acceſs to you. No, Mr. 
Velcy, a cow, a horſe, a hawk, and a ſilver cup 
have been the occaſion of your ſlackneſs: when 


tented to wink at their miſery, ſo that your mouth 
nere ſtopped with bribery; and when you had 
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or as he voucheth, how happeneth it, that his 


vertiſe the council of my treaſons; whereas nor 


up in England. And when I ſhall be called to 


conſcience were ſo deeply ſtung as you pretend, | 
your chamber with cows ; for it hath been mani-. 


the ſubjects were oppreſſed, you would be con- 
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LIM; 


beld it for a petty policy. (and yet it ww be 
2 bare ſnift) to charge the nobility with ſug 


packing as you daily did practiſe; but you m¹ 


not think that e babes, or that with ſuch 
ſtale devioe, or groſs juggling trick, you muy 6 
eaſily duſk or dazzle our eyes, Can ens 


that is but ſiender-· witted, be fo far carried aun 


as to believe that Mr. Veſcy, being the king' 
deputy in Ireland, having his maje | 
having the nobility at his beck, and the 
army at his command, but if he were di 
to beſtir himſelf, he was able to ferret out ſuch 
bare-breeched brats as ſwarm the Engliſp pak: 
if be ſaid he could not, we muſt ſmile at his 
fimplicity , and if he could and would not, hoy 
may he colour his diſloyalty ? ?: 
- Yea, but I © be : 
as that, upon any quarrel, I am able to 
them!“ What chen Berus the baton of Ops 


ly can revenge his private injuries without the | 


y, therefore the deputy may not vanguih 
the weak and naked rebels, without the furthe- 


rance of the baron of Ophaly ? Whereas the cov 
trary ought to be inferred : That-if «prin 
ee 


man can tame the Iriſh, what may then 
giſtrate do, that hath the prince's pay ? But in. 
| deed it is hard to take hares with foxes.” Tou 


muſt not think, Mr. Veſcy, that you were ſent 


governor into Ireland to dandle your” trulls, to | 


pen yourſelf within a town or city; to give u- 
bels the gaze, to pill the ſubjects, and animate 
traitors 3 to fill your coffers, and to make your- 
ſelf, by marring true men; to gather the birds, 
whilſt others beat the buſnes; and after to im- 
peach the nobility of ſuch treaſons, as you only 
feng committed. But foraſmuch as our mutual 
complaints ſtand upon the one's Vea and the _” 
| | aſs 


5 z 

AND 
* 

0 | 


> 3 > 7 * 
2 9 : 


ſuch a ſtroke with the Ich 


little 
perior 
weapo 
a man 
in lat 
nterp 


will | 


z 
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pion, and I am known to be no coward, let us, 


= 


in God's name, leave; lying for varlets, nag 


. = 


r ruffians, . facin for cracklers, chattering for 
2 pls e . callets, booking my e 
ners, pleadin for lawyers, and let us try with 
che dint of ſword (as becomes mart mpeg. to. Ba): 
our mutual quarrels; — therefore, to r that I 
am a true ſubject, and that thou, Velcy, art an 
arch traitor to God and to my king, here, in the 


reſence of his hi hogs, -96 in the hearing of 
hi honourable - alte ] y, 1 challenge | che com- 
bat.“ 3 * 4 ET IE . TEL LM SG 
On this the people ſhouted, and Velcy replied, 
That he was moſt willing to accept the ge. 
and accordingly a day was appointed whereon the 
matter vas to be tried by a ſolemn duel; and all 
men were big with expectation of the event, which 
was likely, however the fortune of the day might 
turn, to, occaſien ſome diſcoveries relative to the 
adminiſtration of the king's affairs in Ireland. 

But when the day arrived, and the liſts were 
ordered to he prepared for this combat, one of 
the champions was miſfing :—in effect, Har 


either diſtruſting his cauſe or his ſtrength, pri- 

wa wichdrew himſelf inco France, and ditap- 

pointed the people of a, duel. 

This method of trying cauſes, which was ſtill 

retained and practiſed in extraordinary caſes in 

England, ſeems to have been of a piece with that 

el the ordeal, or fiery trial, and to have had as 

little foundation in reaſon as the latter; ſince ſu- 

perior courage, ſtrength, or ſkill in handling his 

weapons, were moſt likely of any thing to give 

2 man the victory; and as to the received/notion 

in later times, That though Heaven ſhould not 

nterpoſe by miracle, yet he who is in the wron 

wil be ſo much daynted as to become an B 
| „ 1 


. , rr . 


* 


Fa 


SM 


6 * 


3th 


conqueſt to his antagoniſt; this argument hoy f tte Pf 


could juſtify himſelf in regard to what he had 
done; but he rather choſe to throw himſelf upon 


again among the Iriſn who now waſted great = 
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Thomas 


_ plauſible ſoever it may appear, cannot alwaz | 
2 r * A but was 


* When men are weak as well as Wickel 
this may be the caſe; but how many do we read Wogan, 
of, who have been guilty of the greateſt enomi. Mi 12" 
irit, as well as died with moſt invincible obſt. MM" h. 
ancy.—It does not appear indeed that Veſcy wa lol. 
of this claſs: he ſeems rather to have been But i 
a weak man; and it is more than probable, by Kilmanh 
his behaviour in this caſe, that he had leſs courage WM wan p 
that! honeſty, notwithſtanding Campion calls hin WW bumed.: 
* a ſtern man, and full of courage, but rafh and Mac Mz 
impudent of his tongue.” The latter part of ths . Wos, 
character is not always joined to the former. On deavourt 
the whole, from his manner of conducting him. which © 
{elf in refpe& to the baron he muſt certainly have Will fron 
been either extremely defective in courage or in from the 
commoni* kene 0 TOR Neve 
But however that might be, the king in conſe- O0Demp 
quence of this behaviour of the lord. Juſtice, up m A 
cauſed all his lands in the county of Kildare tobe the Eng 
given to the baron, and ſettled upon him and his their fo! 
heirs for ever: 3 fence 0! 
' Returning to Ireland, elated with this fucces, iſ" r 
he began to carry matters with a high hand in vas bel 
that country, and even went ſo far as to take mays) 
Richard Burk, earl of Ulſter, together with his 2 
brother William Burk priſoners; nevertheleſs the: I F n 
were releaſed by order of the parliament aſſembled i” 2 
at Kilkenny, when William Doddingfwel was lord 
juſtice, and there were thoſe who threatened to im- 
peach Fitz- Thomas in England; but he replied, he 


heir to | 
es. 


the king's mercy, and fo the matter ended. ThES 
The lord juſtice dying, there were diſturbances 1 


a 


of the province of Leinſter, and then Thomas Fitz 
Thomas Firz-Gerald filled the place for a time, 
but was ſoon removed to make room for John 
Wogan, who did all in his power to pacify the 
former ſtrife, and went over to aſſiſt the king of 
England, then employed in his Scottiſh wars, in 
yhch he ſucceeded to his wiſh againſt John Ba- 
Jol. : 2 . Feng „ a 


#0 


2 Gyſentery, in the ſixty-eighth year of his 
ad the thirty-fixth of his reign. JET, N 
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means fit to povern a warlike people, ſuch a the 
Engliſh, who Toon began to S h Anka 
defpiſe his mean capacity.—His father Edward hu 

given laws to the Scots, and taken 2 and 
unworthily put to death William Wallace, th 

great aſſertor of their liberties ; but, as it ſeems, 

rom the aſhes of this phoenix fprang another 

more fortunate patriot, Robert Bruce, who wy 

the next heir to the Scottiſh crown. The fr 

Edward had with difficulty kept him under, but 

that was a taſk too hard for Nen to atchieve; 

He was indeed proclaimed at Carliſle, and after. 
wards made a proceſſion at the head of his army, 
(which ſomewhat reſembled a pageant) inte Scot- 

land, where he received the homage of the chiefs | 

but inſtead of proceeding to operate againſt hi 

_ watchful enemy, he returned to England, after this 

parade, leaving the earl of Pembroke to treat of 
a pacification, and appointing him guardian of the 
kingdom. From ſuch a beginning little could be 
expected, and thoſe who had any hopes from i:. 
found themſelves egregiouſly diſappointed. 
„Sir John Wogan was ſtill continued chief juſtice 

after this prince's acceſſion, and received orders to. 
ſuppreſs He knights templars, which were as punc- 
cull executed in Ireland as they were in Eng: 
The commotions of the Iriſh ſtill continuing 

a body of them aſſembled under Mac Baltbun, 

had burned the caſtle of Kenun and the town of 

Courcowly, which, beſides a defeat they gave the 

lord chief juſtice, rendered them very formids- 

ble; nevertheleſs, that great officer found means 

_ afterwards to diſperſe them, and to hang up tber 

— ODETTE ET oy 

4. 5 his abſence (which was occaſioned by 4 

journey he undertook to England, to diſplay the 

wretched ſtate of the county) the inſurgents Lo 


* 


HI 


bolder 
other | 
Odo, t 

But 


7 
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men to combat, and arrived, as I have ſaid, in a 
tine of public confuſion, yet he quickly began to 


much eſteemed. and re 


— — and in the dd of their civil broils 
Odo, the king of Connaught was ſlainn. 
But whilſt theſe things were paſſing in Ireland 
the Engliſh king was about to furnith them with 
chief governor, who would certainly have been 
the * as much good there as he was of evil 


father, having recalled Pierce de Gaveſton, now 
ſent him into Ireland, as chief governor, where, 
notwithſtanding he had the diſlike of many 


ſet matters right, broke the power of the revolt- 
ers, ſew O'Dempſey, and ſubdued O'Brian king 
of Thomond, approving himſelf in every thing a 
great captain, and a g governor, and was 
by the army for his 
lberality, and generoſity of ſpirit. But, unhappily 
for him he left Ireland and went to Flanders, 
from whence afterwards returning to England, 
the nobles, who hated him for his greatneſs, ſe- 
conded by the people, who deteſted him becauſe he 
vas a favourite, contrived to take him priſoner 
a Scarborough caſtle, and, much againſt the will 


of Edward, (as may be imagined) ſtruck off his 


head az a rr. Soto og 
After the departure of Pierce Gaveſton Sir John 

Wogan was again ſent to Ireland in the character 

of chief juſtice; and in the October following 


Roger Mortimer came over with his wife, the 
beireſs of Meath, and was put into quiet poſſeſſion 


that eountry. Two parlia ments, or aſſemblies of 


for 


in England, if he had continued in that appoint- 
Edward, contrary to his engagement with his 


the great men were holden two ſucceeding years in 
Ireland, to rectify abuſes and examine into acta 
af violence; and indeed there was occaſion enough | 
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than he 


for theſe; fince the Engliſh, as well as the ig, of the! 
ſtill continued their bickerings and animoſities... of their 
A ſcarcity of corn, the natural effect of the tou ; 
bles which raged in the land happening about thi | 
time, the bakers ſuffered for what, it Is moſt pto- 
bable, they could not help; or at leaſt, © could 
have but a ſmall concern in. Indeed à plentifyl 
ſeaſon at ſuch a period would have been much Ml 
more wonderful than a time of the greateſt {- 
eri. 
The next year was marked by a conteſt between 
two biſhops, and that which ſucceeded it by the 
war between Richard earl of Ulſter who-invade 
Thomond,” and Richard de Clare, who oppoſed 
* | him. The latter, proving victorious; took the 
former and ſeveral of his friends priſoners; and de- 
feated a body of Iriſh in the November folloy. 
| Vee the old natives ſtill continued their dif 
agreements among themſelves, - but the "Engliſh 
being under the ſame predicament, reaped lttk 
advantage from them, while they, by means of their 
parties lurking in the woods near Dublin, very much 
terrified the inhabitants; - and the lord juſtice u 
not in a capacity to drive them away, himſel the hatr 
having been defeated by Robert Verdon, who had WW ud the 


made an inſurrection in Urgyle; but the latter many n 
however ſubmitting ſome time after, the former cording 


found an opportunity of making a voyage to EN. teady t 
land, having deputed Sir Edmund Butler to ma- py 
-nage the Iriſh affairs in his wblenes 35 055 - t muſt 
This lord juſtice contrived to manage thin which | 
pretty well with the Iriſh z but no ſooner” did that wa 
Y Engliſh 
impolin 


egin to | aye that he could give them a check, 
ound his attention called off to 

matter, which, in the ſequel, was likely to ha 5 coi 

proved of much greater importance; for now the foll 


Scots, who had been provoked by the pretenſoo: * 


the of Butler the grand ſchetrie for invading the country 
de. was ſettled by the Scottiſh prinſſe. 
low. Before this took place the famous battle of 


Bannocbourn had been fought, in which king Ed- 


dif. ward, who comtnanded in perſon, had received 
liſh x ſignal overthrow from Robert Bruce, and with 
inte the greateſt difficulty eſcaped being ſlain or taken, 
heir being forced to fly for his life, leaving twenty 
uch thouland of his followers dead upon the field of 
ws Wa battle. —In a word, all things conſpired to excite 
ſelf de hatred of the Scotch againſt the Engliſh nation, 


mn the Lin of OE * ſome real a 
many more imaginary cauſes of complaint, ac- 


mer cording to the accounts handed down to us, were 
ng- WY feady to ſubmit to any foreign power that would 
Ma- | 


py them deliverance from their conquerors. 
t muſt be owned that there was one grievance 
ubich had all the appearance of a real one, and 
tat was, the denying the Iriſh the benefit of the 


impoſing upon chem certain reſtraints under which 
"x following were enumerated: That no Iriſh- 
man married to-an EP iſnman could have. her 
Vor. I, E 


deen was made lord juſtice; and before the teturn 


Engliſh laws, which they often ſolicited; and the 
they could not But be very uneaſy :—among theſe 


220 


or make a will to diſpoſe of his effects; Ind ox 
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dower; no.Iriſhman. could ſue in the king's cou, 


if an Jaiſhman were murdered by an Englifma 
the aſſaſſin eſcaped proſecution. —They complain 
that theſe evils ſtill remained, notwithſtanding the 
expreſs declaration of ſome of the Kings, tat It. 
land ſhould be governed by Engliſh Laws; the 
laws in. general extending only to the. Pale, ul 
n being of real benefit to none but the 


new | 


ettlers.—On the other hand, the Enplih . 


| ledged that the Iriſh were always ready'enoaghu 


claim the protection of the laws, but were um. 


ling to ſubmit to their cenſure; for Which rab 
it was not judged expedient to admit them to fuch 
benefit otherwiſe than by a family or ſept at a time, 


who were thus ſeparated, to be received into the 
Pale, on repeating their oaths of allegiance, and 
giving ſecurity to be alienable to thoſe "laws by 
which they petitioned, to be governed. Thus ſtood 
the diſpute; but in the mean time the peopee 
groaning under a weight of miſeries, without conl- 
dering that they owed much of it to their om 


ill conduct, profeſſed themſelyes ready to Lift unde 


the banners of any but Engliſhmen. |; 
While, mens minds were in this diſpoſition, Sit 


ry 


Edmund Butler, the lord juſtice, returned from 
England; and Edward Bruce, brother to Robert 


: 0 — 


Bruce, king of Scotland, landed near Carr 


with about fix thouſand men. Theſe were quickly | 


joined by the Iriſh, and with their help he took 


and burned Dundalk, rayaged the country of Ur 


yle, and began every where to expel the Engliſh 
The 3 raiſing a body of men, committed 


- the command of them to the earl of Ulſter; but 


Bruce immediately engaged and defeated them at 
Colerain; after which he took Carrickfergus, 
dove the Engliſh inhabitants out of the * 


\ 


| 


ty beg 
t is that 
eriod in 


o Courts 
iltration 
prince 


the month of November--following': R | 
—— marched at the head of — ich . 

y againſt the Scotch, and came up wich thei 
Kenlis in Meath, where he gave them battle, 
ut he received a great overthrow from them, — 
ruce then burned Kenlis, and proceeded on his 
arch through the country; but was met at Ske- 
heries by the lord chief juſtice with a le 
ody of troops; whom he alſo encountered and de- 
ted ; and the conſequence of theſe repeated 
tories of the Scots Veen — ow [almoſt 
where roſe up againſt the Engliſh govern» 
ws nevertheleſs. 2 received — checks 
here they were unſupported by their new allies. 
After the laſt defeat a general aſſembly was held at 
dublin, in order to reconcile ſome differences be- 
xeen the leading men; and to conſider on methods 
or carrying on the war which had begun ſo un- 
uckily, — It is obſerved by foreigners, that it is a 
xim with the Engliſn, That their forces can 
never be defeated unleſs by treachery.” - And 
he conſequenee of this maxim is, that they pre- 
tly begin to look out for the traitor. Hence 
tis that we find an hiſtorian who writes of this 
rod in one place poſitively, telling us, That 
be Engliſh were routed with great ſlaughter! (at 
enlis) by the treachery of the Eacies; and in 
other, which almoſt immediately follows, that 
ley were acquitted of ſuch imputed treachery by 
atality may he in a Warrior or in a patriot, it is 
uely inexcuſable in a writer of hiſtory. By the 

anc authority we are told; that Bruce, withdrawin 
his quarters ſat down there in as much quietneſs 
if it had been in time of profound peace; hold- 
"g courts of juſtice, and attending to the admi- 
utration of civil affairs; yet ſoon after we find 
prince and his followers ſtigmatized as the moſt 
a cruel 
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* 


incurſion of this kind, unattended: With: the hum 


thoſe Paris chat were able and i 


their animofitics. and unite in the defence of ü 
| the raſbneß of Edward. W e t | 


2 
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cruel monſters chat nature ever prodveet | 
the Hole it does not appear. that — ruce fe 
barbarous than other. invaders, and — | 


of fire and ſword, was at that eee Wl t 
| Edward having ſent for faccours gem 
when theſe arrived, cauſed: himſelf to be cn 
king of Ireland at Dundalk, after which he ag ligtble 
proceeded in his conqueſts, findidg very fry i Howe 


him. We 2.9% 3 * VET} 
The lord juſtice Ivins draws. rogatker x et 
forces as he could, was all this time buſied in nd abſo 
ducing the Irith in his neighbourhood and in ſhould b 
naught, in which he met with better darch & 
he had in his engagement with Bruce; he 1 
then created earl of Carrick, and the Burks a 
Geraldines thought proper for a while to lay a 


then lore 
with an 
them ne; 
to hazar 
{if lain 
cut in pi 
landed 2 
of this c 
queſt the 
tor his o 
Thus 

lanouine 
bi ought 

the Eng 
the OC 
in the ſai 
been mai 
John! 
in that 
Edward 

to meet 
Which he 
defeat al 


_ 
en to its very baſis ; and had it not been i 


been . overthrown. 


= ES x 
Jute, 2 ©, Hons * rear 


e for wo years, but thar the latter would 
t conſent to it, as (conſidering the ſcarcit which 


Ii the proviſions that could be found. in gheir 

warters, and muſt neceſſarily have recqurie io plun- 
Er for ſubſiſtance; for which reaſon alone, if they 
ad had no _ 7 tate of war was ta them mote 
2h loible than that t PEACE. S Wil 11h. 3h 3 
e eceſſity led Edward Bruce at length tc quit his 
Ipoſt, and truſt his fate at a time, when hit 
rother was once more coming to his. aſſiſtance; 


hould be able ta effe& a junction. 
then lord juſtice.—He ſent lord John Birmingham 


them near Dundalk, and being imprudent enough 
to hazard a hattle, was totally defeated, and him: 


cut in pieces by the Engliſh. Robert was already 
landed again in Ireland 3 but as ſoon ad he heard 
of this diſaſter, he laid aſide all thoughts of con: 
queſt there, and. with a, heavy heart re-imbarked 


for his own ef. 


Thus were the 
ſanguine hopes, once mote now almoſt every where 
bought under. Among the reſt of the ſucceſſes, 
the Engliſh ſettlers. in Leinſter and. Meath gave 
the O'Connory a great defeat at Balibogen.— And 
in the ſame year died the late lord juſtice, who had 
been made earl of Carrick. 103.1 


* 


John Birmingham, earl of Louth, {accreded him 
Edward the Second, he received his majeity* u 


U 3 
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ten prevailed) their army would ſoon conſume 


and abſolutely ſent him advice not to ficht till they 5 
Alexander Bickaor, archbiſhop of Dublin, was 
with an army againſt the invaders; Edward met 


{if lain in the engagement, all his followers being 


in that office, and in the fifteenth year of king 


to meet him with a body of troops at Carliſte, wick ; 
viich he complied, though the Engliſh ſuffered a - 
defeat abe ut that time, which he mi ght 8 

| nt _ plead: 
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pleaded: in-excuſe for à refufal, if he had ben 5a mar! 
ſo inclined. At his departure, he left Rap expoſe tl 

de Gorges as deputy to fill his place, who vn bes the: 
ſooh after ſuperſeded by Sir John board b), 
_ whoſe time ſome. good i ordinances were publiſhe tance fro 
by the king in council, tending” to 'a'regulatin Wi cumſtanc 
of 3 ſtate of Irelancece. be barb 
But in the year thirteen hundred and royal pr 
f ſeven, the face of ; affairs l Was ch | — account 
land.— The weakneſs of the ſecond Edward mi Far an) 
his inclination to favouritiſm had not only pre. Thus 
vented his: enjoying the affection of his people one of 
E hrinces have reigned long, and died in peace weakeſt 
without that—but- it had done worſe for him, ü WW 9c 
had excited their contempt. From the favourie ward th. 
they proceeded to turn their oppoſition againſt the under tl 
mater. Vet it is probable they would never hve . Hen, 
cartied matters to ſuch a length as they did, if d the! 
they had not been /countenanced by his wicked I ad a8 
adulterous queen, Iſabel, a French princeſs, who governg 
' was” acceſſory” to the depoſition! and death of her WA . M. 
huſband, for which her name will be infamom u dite. 
lateſt poſterity.— After having been deſerted by al March, 
moſt all his ſubjects, and obliged"to- reſign ti iſ ding to 
crown to his ſon, this unfortunate monarch wa baveſto 
confined in Kennelworth and then in Berkeley cal by tt 
tle. In the. latter he ſoon exhibited a proof of de © Kid 
m axim, cc that . depoſed princes ſel dom live long” letter SI 
| Thoſe who had him in cuſtody tried every method dann, 
that eruelty could invent to ruin his heath ad WW den i 
ſo make him die apparently, a natural death; but a and he x 
; ood conſtitution, joined to a reſignation to bi | 
ate (which however was rather the effect of in. uy 
dolence than fortitude) baffled all their ſchemes. WW d che 
 —Whereupon, being impatient to get rid of him, by ry 
they moſt barbarouſſy murdered him in the night, 5 18 
5 by thruſting a hot iron up his body, Which whil by the 
1 it put him to inexpreſſible torture, left no * (noun 


1 


verthele 
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nal marks. of violence; ſo that they ventured to 
expoſe the corpſe to public inſpection; neverthe- 
leſs the groans of the unhappy victim had been 
heard by many, people, even ar a conſiderable diſ- 
unce from the ſpot, and on weighing eyery cir- 
cumſtance there remained little reaſon to doubt of 
the barbarity, the aſſaſſins had practiſed upon their 
royal priſoner, yet were they not called to an 
account for the fact, being too well ſupported to 
fear any ill conſequences from committing it. 


Thus fell Edward the Second, who though not 

one of the moſt wicked was perhaps one of the 

weakeſt princes that ever ſat upon the Engliſh 

one. And to him ſucceeded his eldeſt ſn Ed- 

vad the Third, who at chat time was entirely 

under the direction of Je ambitious 11 17 75 F 
He was proclaimed king in January, a d crown- i 22 

ed the firſt day of Ting in 1 ſame yeat, N 

and as he was but fifteen years old, had twelve 

governors appointed for him and the kingdom, 

yet, in effect, none ſhafed in the management of 

either with his mother, except Mortimer earl of 

March, who was now the Wt favourite at court, 

being to the queen in that regard what Pierce de 

Gaveſton had been to her huſband, 

By this adminiſtration Thomas Fitz John, earl 

of Kildare, was made lord juſtice, and circular 

letters were ſent to the great men of Ireland, in- 

vting them all by name to ſwear fealty to the 


+ 1 
$1 


new king as they had done to his predeceſſors „ 


and he was acknowledged in the ſame manner; ne- 
rertheleſs the Engliſh ſubjects in Ireland were as 
far as ever from conſidering that it was their duty 
and their intereſt, likewiſe to be united. Mau- 
rice Fitz Thomas, afterwards earl of Deſmond, 
taking ' offence | at ſome lighting words | uttered 
'y the lord Arnold Poer, he and his friends 1 
denounced war againſt the aggreſſor, who, on his | 
U4 SES part | 


—— ——— — 
— oo 
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part called in che aſſiſtance of the Poen.—Ile 
conſequence was, that the latter having the woll 
of it, their lands were ravaged and deftoyed, may 
' of them fell by the ſword, and the remainder wer 
obliged to fy for refuge into Connavught.——l 
vain did the Jord juſtice ſummon both parties be. 
fore him, that they might each have an \impur 
tial FG the lord Pger refuſed to come, and. 

0 


inſtead of minding the ſummons, © took the fir that fi 
opportunity that tres.” and embarking for Eng. The 
land. The confederate army in the mean tine caftle 0 
was greatly increaſed, and finding that their grand WW manhal 
enemy was fled, they now ſet themſelves to plun- this. tit 
Ig the lands 5 their adverſaries. But a ear} of 
length they were grown ſo formidable, tha tho WW ugh: 
who inhabited the eities and fortified towns begin WW Barer 
to arm and ſtand upon their guard agaioſt them, WW <1 at 
This when the conſederates perceived, fearing ciliatio! 
matters might be carried farther than they had in- minghs 
tended, they immediately diſpatched meſſengers to previou 
5 the lord juſtice know, at they had not the thampt 
leaſt intention of prejudicing the king's town, pleted 
but had only taken up arms againſt the Poers thir WW is, th 
enemies, and that they were ready to appear and Att 
Juſtify themſelves before him at Kilkenny.—And nature 
accordingly they preſented themſelyes as they ha acculec 
promiſed, requeſting a charter of pardon; but u. be had 
_ ceived for anſwer, that the lord Juſtice ed one 
take time to conſider of the affair. © herefy 
The Irith inhabitants of the province of Lein- that tl 
ſter obſerving with pleaſure theſe 'difleritions which WW bed be 
reigned amongſt their neighbours, took what they matter, 
imagined a favourable opportunity of ſetting up the acc 
a prince of their own. They. accordingly did fo, BW „ 0 
| their choice on. Donald Mac Art Mac Mor- cauſe þ 
rough, of the family of the Mac Morroughs, * * 
e peer c io bt) dee 
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\ D, 
So zimed king of the province, and under whom 
RE * bod? of chem marched towards Dublin, 


but were defeated within two miles of that capi- 


many ; | 
r tal by Sir Henry Traherne and Walter de Valie, 
— who ck Donald Mac Art Mac mr pri- 
es be. ner, and had him confined in the caſtle of Dub- 
mpar- lin; but the Irifh' chief eſcaped from thence by 
meu of 2 cord, which" colt the man his Hfe 
e fil that furniſhed tym with it. 
Eng- The lord juſtice dying about this time at his 
time caſtle of Minooth, Rope Outlaw, prior of Kil- 
grand manhaim, lord chancellor fucceeged him. About 
plun- this. time James Butler, ſon of Edmund Butler, 
ut at earl of C rrick married the earl of Hereford's 
thoſe daughter, and the ro materia and W = . 
Burk returaing into d, a parhament was 
2 ed at Dublin” in order to bring about a recon- 
aring ciliation between them and the Butlers and Bir- 
d in. minghams, the ground-worle of which had been 
rs to previouſly laid at a parliament holden at Nor- 
the taampton, and which deſirable work was here com- 
wns, pleted ;—on this occafian there was much feaft- 
their WW ing, though it happened in the ſeaſon of Lent. - 
and At the ſame time a matter of an extraordinary 
And nature was canvaſſed. For the biſhop of Offory 
had accuſed the lord juſtice himſelf of nereſy, in that 
t r. be had eſpouſed the cauſe of, or aided and aberr- 
uld ed one Sir Arnold Poer, who ftood convicted of 
Rs herefy before him z but the chief goyernor proving 
ein- that the charge was unfair, and that the bi 
" had been partial 3 own in the 
l matter, was acquitred, after a jon; \ 
up the accuſed 8 periſnhed in ocifbr af his body 
|, vas denied the rites of burial for a long time be- 


8 


cauſe he died unpurged of the hereſy laid ro his 


charge, — 
Sir John Darcey being appointed lord juſtice 


Macoghegan of Mea others of the _ 


8 
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Leinkter, and "O'Brian. of Thomond i aff, ihe iſlar 
ciates in Munſter took up arms, har ninly 0 
whom defeated / and ſlew / lord (og Butler, The 
near Molingar, whilſt O'Brian; ravaged all the WW 1.nd for 
country, and burned the towns of Atheſſel and Tip. conſequ 
va uy, overawing the people, and carrying all be. tuctiot 
re him.— At length the inſurgents were encoun- in Irela 
tered by the . of Wexford, who Killed that pet 
about four hundred of them, and put the reſt to In th 
flight. Afterwards the lord juſtice aſſiſted by: the av, pri 
5 of Ormond, obliged the O'Birnes and other puty, 
to ſubmit; yet he. plainly ſaw that. this Was no began t. 
time for him to ſit down contented, and he held a 
vided accordingly. \- Alexanc 
In the mean while, it had not Been. in that mn. 1nd Ort 
giſtrate's power to prevent the Engliſh-from quar- Walter 
ling. for the earl of Louth and many of the WW wich th 
Birminghams, Talbot of Malahide, and a Hundred gainſt 
and ſixty other Engliſhmen were murdered by the bat the 
treachery of the Savages. and the Gernons, and ſhew, 1 
the Barries and Roches of Munſter did the ſame Limeric 
by James Fitz Robert Keating lord Philip Hod- of the le 
net, Hugh Condon, and an hundred and forty foned 
others. One would almoſt have thought the air. WW Maurice 
of Ireland had bred quarrels, to hear of their which | 
proceedings on all hands. The lord juſtice be. operati 
ing thus every way weakened, called in the aid ſkirmiſh 
of Maurice, who was afterwards earl of Deſmond, to the 
offering him the Fin s pay if he would take the great (e1 
field $I the rebels. Accordingly he accepted Ia th 
the invitation, and. routed the One the Mor- in Eng 
roughs and many other of the Iriſh tribes —At of his g 
this time the lord juſtice finding himſelf much em- If the | 
barraſſed to keep on foot ſo great an army as he ſon, th 
had then occaſion for, was 2 rced to ſu fer the arbitrar: 
Iriſh cuſtom of, Coigne- and Livery, which had whom ſ 
F been exerciſed by the e when preſent 


te fer; by 


= 
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aſſo. the illand was efitirely in their hands, but which cer · 
er of uinly ovght to be conſidered as a great oppreſſion. 
utler, The Iriſh now again petitioned the king of Etig- 
Il the nnd for a general liberty to uſe the Engliſh laws, the 
Tip. conſequence of which was, that his majeſty ſent in- 
1 be. 6rutions to the lord juſtice to conſult the parliament 
un- in Ireland, and to let him know their opinion of 
Ulled r 008 190 HLTID FRO 
lt to In the year thirteen hundred and thirty Roger Out- 
7 the WW law, prior of | Kiſmainham was again made lord de- 
then pury, who ſuppreſſed the Macoghegans th at now 
S 10 began to recover from their former loſſes. He alſo 
pro- WW. held a parliament at Kilkenny, at which appeared 
4 Alexander archbiſhop of Dublin,” the earls of Ulſter 
ma: ind Ormond, lord William Birmingham, and lord 
ar- walter Burk, all of whom brought bodies of forces 
the with them, which were intended to be employed 
amd 2gzinſt O'Brian who then lay at Urkiff near Caſbell; 
' the e bar though; theſe” aſſembled! ſoldiers made a great 
and ſew, they performed nothing; for, marching ta 
ame Limerick the Burks made depredations upon ſome 


orty foned ſuch difputes that the earl of - Ulſter ' and 
r Maurice of Deſmond both repaired to England, 
heir hich probably occaſioned the army to ſuſpend its 
be- operations--- The next year, however, was ſpent in 
ad ſkirmiſhes which in the end proved rather favourable 
nd, to the Engliſh, the lord Birmingham doing them 
the gent ſervice againſt the'revolters '— OO 
1 la the interim; a kind of revolution had happened 


In England which took the king out of the hands 
of his governors and made him his on maſter. — 


he ſon, they were not more inclined to ſubmit to the 
ue uditrary proceedings of Mortimer earl of March, 

whom ſome of the great men at court ventured to re- 
5 preſent to the king as a wicked and arbitrary mini- 


of the lands belonging to the Giraldines, which occa- 


If the Engliſh would not bear with Pierce de Gave- 


ſer; but it was not till they found that prince ripen- 
Ga _ | ng 
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ing into manhood, . himſelf diſapproved hjs-candud, 
and langed to be a real as well az a. nomingl-mgnarch, 
a thing which it was caly to perceive. could. never be 
brought about otherwiſe. than by this fayourice's de: 
ſrution. Edward was bold and. ambigiousA 


* youth of ſuch a temper there needed. but liuls ſou 
n thay royaky. which 


3 


45 


was his by birth, and to which he was called hy the 


voice of che erg He therefqre contrived to 
ſeize Mortimer at Nottingham, where, he. was 1 


meet the parliament, and for that purpoſe began u 
Mar plan for ſecuring the caſtle of that city z but 


Mortimer and the queen were heforerhand with him. 
or they went thither wich all.cheig;retinue, and zook 
immediate poſſeſſian of the 2 3 _ nevertheleſs the 
oung king ſtill continuing ſteady to his purpoſe n- 
folved to ſeize. the favourite in the caſtle, For thi 
purpoſe he ſounded the governor, to try, whether be 
would not give him admiſfion—But that officer told 
ey that the caſtle was locked every night, that the 
ocks were altered, and that the queen had the only 
keys that would open them carried up every night 
to. her apartment; but he pointed out 4 ſubter- 
raneous paſſage by which be could conduct any one. 
into the caſtle, and even to the very chamber of 


d # 


Mortimer, The king approved the ſcheme and 
with the lords Montacute, Molins, Ufford, and other 
nobles and gentlemen, contrived to enter by that 
way. —— Theſe having quitted the gown in ut 
avening, returned about midnight, and were cha- 
ducted through this cavern to the chief tower 
of the fortreſs, and from thence to Mortimer! 
apartment, where * took him priſoner, notwith- 
ſtanding the queen's intreatics, who araſe from ict 
bed and ruſhed from the next apartment where he 
lay, to fave him.—This, bad miniſter being com- 
mitted priſoner to the tower of London was afrer- 
wards accuſed of various crimes amounting da a 
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reaſon, for which he was condemned to ſuffer as a 
2 his body hung two days on a common 
— woeful ſpectacle to beholders !—But to re- 

to thoſe affairs which more immediately concern 
jd — 
Sir Anthony Lucy being ſent over lord chief juſtice a. b. 
brought with him Hogh de. Lacey, who was no- 
pardoned and received into favour. | 


—— — 


TAE 


In his adminiſtration a 


parliament was ſumchoned 


to meet at Dublin, which was adjoorned to Kilken- 


ny, where it was according! 


the afl of Kildare and 


aſſembled ; and thithet 
ers who bad been con- 


ben e 


ing to 99-10 the = ' 
And in the beginnin oof Match this year the King ; 
and parliament of id framed certain” articles | 1 


br the en ID of Ireland, which FIT ſept thither 
. 


8 0 — As 
quod * catero conic regem de 
nominibus hujuſmodi tiones, 
potentium & de aviſamento ſug” & 
od rex faciat inde voluntatent 
uam, & quod nullus in terra Hi- 
berniz ex nunc faciat tales pardona- 
Yionis infra libertatem & extra, ſub 


1 ſorisfactura domĩni regis. — 
. dictus juſtic. de cæ- 


5 2 
l of eh, ee 
1 * 


Rex Fate Canc. & Thef, ſuis 
Hibern. ſalutem. ee vobis, 


od articulos — ques 
2 emendatio ſtatu Ten Vi 
view & — 
populi noſtri 1 


tz Hiberniz | ans 
per adviſa- 
mentum concilii 6 5 in ultimo 


puliaento noſtro a apud Weſtmon. 
teſto; ordinavimius in dicta terra 


Hibernia quantum ad vos attitiet, 


teneatis & obſetvatio & per alios fi- 
ddes noſtras dict terra, teneri 
obſervarĩ faciatis 1 or 22 ar- 
gre Wie talis eſt. 


e ſticizrivs qui nue 
fuerit, non con- 


ardonatis. de morte 
cle ora nec Roberiis-& incendiis, 
niſi de Roberiis & incendiis ante 
feftum Pafchi, anno regni domini - 


Edwardi regis Angliz bent poſt 


canqueſtum * * Et 


5 
tam 


non concedat tui _ 
febvoibes ad fivam | "os 


ce Ic ervitnte tagiorum 

ba =D ſuos eodem modo quo 
eſt in Anglia de villanio. 

„ juſtic. nec aliquis mi- 

nitter 'de catero det alicui cuſto- 

vel maritagimns alicujus here- 


regen nec pard 
net debita regis ſua fi ak 


nes, 

amenta del catalla foris nec net 
debts rg eu inc, — 
vel oriskacta, fed quo. 
T T 5 e oe bd juſtieiaril 


= 
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As the parliament had been very thin, the Ion 
lieutenant hearing that the Iriſh being up in arm 
had burned the caſtle of Fernes, entertained- « 

„ 3902-23. 7 eee 


juſticiarii & alii miniſtri hujpſmodi ,. oifter regis, ubi ipf ntendr tendere mi 
Euſtodios & maritagia vendant & poteſt Fa nfs whos anno — 
commodum regis indeſac, juxta iſ |. regis & ſtitum dune 
cretionis ſuos. : {+ _,, $mendare fac, defeftus eorundem... 
Item. Quod vic. & coronatores ds Irm. Quod vic. in ti gue 
eetero -ligantur per communitatis fadunt de |brevilus-:domind; regis 
comit. & non alio modo, & quod ca · py nomina ſug ita en 
ow forisfacta remaneint in cuſtodid ' 4 ic. de exitibus foriafatturil 
villar. Ds 1 * & aliis proficiis que” requiruntur 
Item, Quod juſtic. ſeu aliquis aliis ſub nomine , vic... onererur ad Stac, 
miniſter, non recipiet aliquem rhag-/ pro tempore fiio'proptio, *# 
natem in pleg, vel 137) ge ver⸗ Item. Quod extrangi: nbn ofſig- 
ſus ſub dominum regem, niſi quatenus nentur ad eas colligendas, & hoc 
pro commodo regis videtint facien- fiat de potentioribud diſcretioribus;» 
. N $0.54 Trem. Quod juftic. fac ingui 
| Ttem, Quod juſtic. obſides pro con-D quolibet anno de miniſtris domi 
ſervatione pacis, ſive liberates in reßis, et edrum facto, gu 
catoeris domini regis fac. ſalvo cuſ—- puniat delinquentes per concilium, 
todire, ad ſumptua ſues proprios, & & adviſamentum canc. & ther, & 


| quod fi _ ipfi qui poſuerunt hufuſe aliorum dg-rodeilio'regizet amo at 


modi obſides, conditiones, & conven= inſufficientes-';,  ,, _ .. 
tiones quas facerunt hon obſervent, Item: Coed nullvs mijittentat 
Juftic, faciunt judicium de hujuſ- nec ducat, & kernes nec gente vo- 
modi obſidibus. | cati idle men nifi in marches ſuis 
« tem. Quod juſtic ſeu aliquis properiis, & ad cuſtus eorandem, 
magnus Hibern. non. concedat pro- nec faciat prizas. 
tectiones alicui contra pacem regis  Jtem. Quod omnes. miniſtri wi! 
exiftant, ; dau fenentud ad computandum & 
Item. Quod nullus mitiifter regis gon habent ban Ee ub, 
ſuficienta in Hibernia, inveniant 
manucaptionem in Hibern. ad N. 
{pondendum_regi_ de crit ful 
e Quod Nbg 
Item. Qu labefntes te * 
Bemehts M. Kip tin piped 
reniumiantur quod re- 


£ x 


die cætero tecipiatur in pleg. vel ma- 
nucaptiorem verſus dominum regem. 
Jem. Quod fines de vacto de c- 
tero pro redemptione non capiantuf, 
ſed denarii, I 

2 alii. p 


« 


ideant in uſdem ſi fint in | archis, 


. Item. 5 Seneſcallus alicujus alium wan vey e 
omini in | domini regis infurgentem ; & M m- 
aliquo officio regis. f | {ARE * inde convittls 
. Quod Theſ. vel alius mi- fnerit, pro felone habebetur, &, 


priſon, ! 
that terr 
But r 
the care 
followin 
und 3 
1 and 
ever the 
thoſe © 
concerne 
cloſe col 
Many 
between 


theſe tro 
” form 
wing | 
viſe a0 
where th 
ence, —1 
part of t 
ad then, 
ton, the 
cuſtoms 
nt even 
xcording 


beleſs fo 


ſuſpicion that ſome of the abſent lords were leagued 
rim the enemy, and this ſuſpicion  occafioned 
tim who was, naturally of a very ſtern and ſevere 
diſpoſition to give orders for the arreſting of ſe- 
jeral perſons, among whom were Walter Burk; 
and his brother Maurice Defmond, Henry Man- 
deril, and lord William and Walter Birmingham. 
Lord William was afterwards executed (notwith- 
tanding all his former ſervices) as a traitor to 
the Engliſh government; but” Walter eſcaped on 
account of his being in holy orders. And as for 
Maurice Deſmond, after having been a year in 
piſon, he was diſcharged upon bail at the end of 
that term, and ſent over into England. 
But notwithſtanding theſe executions, and all 
the care taken by the lord Juſtice, the Iriſh in the 
following ſummer raſed the caſtle of Bonratty to the 
round ; while the hoſtages that were kept at Lime- 
nck and Nenagh, ſeized on both thoſe caſtles; how- 
erer they were expelled by the Engliſh who put 
thoſe of Limerick to death, and thoſe who were 
concerned in the affair of Nenagh were kept in 
cue ne 
Mary more ſkirmiſhes now happened as üſual 
between the Engliſh and Triſh'; but amongſt all 
tieſe troubles'one of the moſt vexatious matters to 
the former was that William Burk, earl of Ulſter 
hing been murdered by his own ſervants, his 
wife and daughter being gone over to England, 
mere the latter was married to the duke of Cla- 
rence, —two” of the Burks ſeized on the greateſt 
part of the eſtate, and divided it between them ; 
nd then, more effe&ually to ſupport their ufurpa- 


It, 1 
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Finnin ECG 
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uſtoms and language they exchanged their own; 
ot even retaining their names, but varying them 
cording to the genius of that people. Never- 
bels ſome of the country people revenged the 

F murder 
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don, they went over to the ancient Iriſh for whoſe 


435 
murder of the earl, but chat did not make amer 


for the other's deſertion. 
the king ſhould paſs over to o Elend i perſon; and 
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dir J 
who arr! 
and thir 
bir Tho 


Before this time it was r reſolved in TTY that 


all who had effects in that chuntry, being able, ice lor 
received orders to repair thither j ·· but when th lie. 1 
was determined upon, the ſeaſon of the did not o which 
ſuit ſuch a voyage; and now the Scotch had come; 
him out fo much work, that he could not think of rade for 
making the excurſion, nor even of ſending thithe n woul 
' a conſiderable ſupply of men.---Neverthelels I ff Pur dioc 
tit recorded mg e Engliſh overthrew the Iriſh in WWb(oluts)) 
Connaught with ſo pan. ſlaughter, that the late! Pot be m 
had ten thouſand (lain, while the former loſt but on: rar, anc 
. but we are not furniſned wich the particuum rh; bi 
$ great eng engagenient ;—indeed- it would be WWundred 
mother if we ſhould.---The reader has already {i iolas F. 
heard many ſtrange things relative to the aumben Mp pril 
of the Iriſh ſlain in battle by a mere handful of WW: joine 
Engliſh..--Doubtleſs for the reaſons which ] have W's met 
already aſſigned, many of theſe relations Md cuſto 
the firſt ſertlers were true---But the affair b 0 g0 br 
is too barefaced an impoſition ever to be — lich it 
by che _— and judicious. The time is too ill uced on 
judged, and the diſpropo rar. gg ca bore. 
vrallemblance. The Iriſh had by The p 
ſome improvements in the manner Pp their attacks Wind, con 
and were he, better acquainted with thoſe wo Wing, Jo 
came to oppoſe them than formerly they had been rate for 
and „ ere ſtill inferior, Tae col reland- hi 
not be ſo wide a difference betyeen them! by Ing Over 
ten thouſand is as eaſy to Jay as ten hundred lpiſed b 
and while men love to read. extraordinary rand, 
there will never be wanting thoſe. who love 10 nption 
write them. It is likely however that the. [rib king 
received à great check in Connaught at this tn becks it 
and were warn and diſperſed by. their adverly Ne Corn 
ries. ol, I. 
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Sir Jobn Chatham was the next lord juſtice, 
cho arrived in Ireland in the year thirteen hundred 
nd thirty-ſeven, bringing with him his brother 
Sir Thomas biſhop of -Hereford, lord chancellor 
Rice lord treaſurer, and two hundred Welch ſol- 
ers, This chief magiſtrate called a parliament 
which the archbiſhop of Ardmagh intended to 
ome; but when great preparations had been 
made for that purpoſe, the - archbiſhop of Dub- 
in would not ſuffer him to advance his croſs in 
hat dioceſe, till the king himſelf ſent his writ, 
abſolutely commanding that the primate ſhould 
ot be moleſted, A. very hard winter cloſed this 
year, and the next there was a great riſing of the 
lin; but the earl of Deſmond flew about five 
undred men in Munſter, and took captive Ni- 
holas Fitz Morris, the lord of Kerry, whom he 
ept priſoner--all his life, becauſe he had revolted 
ad joined the native Iriſn.— The earl of Kildare 
lo met with ſucceſs in other parts, and the 
id cuſtom of murdering and plundering began 
0 go briſkly forward again on all hands, to 
which it is likely the Iriſh were the more in- 
| — on account of the ſevere weather mentioned 
The preſent lord juſtice going over to En 
nd, conſtituted in his raom,. ws 
ing, Johri lord Darcey was made chief magi- 
tate for life; but yet the did not go over into 
land himſelf, but reſted- contented with ſend- 
Fg over Sir John Morris, who thinking himſelf 
&hiſked by the great men of his own nation in 
land, a plan was ſet on toot to make. a re- 
unption of all lands, ſigniories, &c. granted 
J king Edward the Third or his father to his 
vets inhabiting the country. All ſuch lands 
= commanded to be ſeized till the merits f 
Vol. I; JT, n Woe % us N. By T4230 . the 
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the perſons, and canes aud en of, the yi 
ſhould be redeemed... 43 
This was as raſh Pte ill-timed a "meaſure o 
ever was reſolved on, if all circumſtances k 
been duly weighed in ſuch an unſettled N 
that of Ireland; and tho h ſome, of the gran 
in themſelves might have been at firſt i imprudent 
enough yet, conſidering the rights of poſſi 
and the power and conſequence of the men wh 
claimed upon them, it was but, endeavourins, off 
amend ane error by another, and the. laſt bay 
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of others 
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the land: 
But b 
thoug h f 
he lord} ] 
into the | 
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fair to be the greater, for all the ancient ſeriaſ one co 

were at once offended 4 and even when a pul But at 

ment was called to meet at Dublin, the chef uct griev 

tent of which was to concilitate matters 2 iii John La 

tle; the earl of Deſmond. and many other le Jeruſalen 

bi. ing men abſolutely refuſed to nach and conſulWMerelates, 
| | ing with other malecontents,, convened an and f. 
ſembly of their own. at Kilkenny, who venturi ind Sir 
= to ſend. meſſengers to the king himſeli with te however, 
3 complaints, w ich er reduced to thele L tlers, and 
queries i. and forty 
| : 15 How a realm of war. hol be govenalh = i Dubl: 
| à man unſkilful in warlike ſervicfe? tuled to 
. 2. How an officer under the king, that ent ther aſe 
very poor, could. in one — heap up mf vired thi 

wealth than men of great eſtates in many. en by the k; 

3. How it chanced, ſince they were all ch this, the 

lords of their own, that the ſoverei 7 lord e Muniter, 

them all was never the richer for them? ſurrendet 

However theſe complaints might ſtand as t0 U and ere; 

letter of them, we bnd that the king well ena tis appe 

underſtood the ſpirit that wr ven; 5 them wa nd mar 

a deteſtation of the reſumption, but wit hin wer 

letting the remonſtrants know that he beſtovel Kildare 

thought upon that matter, he tried by al d nine t 

poſſible means, by — out the officers in April 

died, tO 


were moſt obnoxious, and certifying the n 


- 
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if others, with? many like orders to reform the 

government, yet he Was: very unwilling to reſtore 

e lands ſeized by virtue of his writ. 

ut by degrees this alfo was brought to bear; 

though for the preſent he only ſent powers to 

he lord juſtice and the lord chancellor to enquire 

ruden to the partieulars of the reſumption, and to ren- 

leſſon er John Darcy ſenior his part of them again 

n at when all this at laſt would not do, ſome 

ing ears afterwards, viz. in the twenty - ſixth of this 

ing's reign. a general reſtitution was made which 

alone could quiet the minds of the people. 6 YG 

pal But at the period we are ſpeaking of a liſt 

2 ohn Larch, prior of the hoſpital of St. John f 

eu eruſalem, and Mr. Thomas Wogan, by the 

relates, earls, barons, and commons of Ireland; 

n and ſoon after the lord juſtice was removed 

aum ind Sir Ralph Ufford was ſent thither, who, 

ng however, was equally hated by the old —— 

tlers, and the natiye Iriſſi. In June, thirteen hundred 

and forty- five, a parliament was fummoned to meet 

cd M it Dublin, but the earl of Deſmond again re- 
bed to come, and himſelf fixed a time for ano- 

N ther aſſembly at Calan, but thoſe whom he in- 
ma ved thither being prohibited from appearing there 
year Wl by the king's writ, diſappointed him. And befides 

as, the lord juſtice ſet up the royal ſtandard in 
Munſter, and Lk epta bis bands on which he 
lurrendered, being bailed by the earl of Ulſter, 
a twenty-four: knights; but fearing to make 
lis appearance, the recognizaners were forfeited, 
and many of the knights concerned in bailing 
ag bin were ruined by his defection.— The earl of 
Nildare was likewiſe apprehended; but was ad- 
WT ted to bail by the ſuoceeding lord juſtice; for 
hi n April the next year, this ill beloved magiſtrate „ 
died, to the great joy of the people of 3 
75 X 2 By, and \ 
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and bis widow was obliged "to" ſteal aua 0 pi 
vately as poſſible for fear of being inſulted by the 

e ee ers 7 LEN EO? E. | 


populsce. in 10-2875 . 

Sir Roger Darcy, Sir John Morris, and Sj was foug 

Walter Birmingham fucceeded each other after. ard pri 

wards as lords juſtices, the latter of whom pro. priſoner, 

cured leave for the accuſed earl of Deſmond James, 

go over and plead: his cauſe in England — Au ce, and 

this lord juſtice with the aſſiſtanee of the earl of in 

Kildare, reduced the O*Mores then in arms; the ea! me tho 

afterwards paſſing over the ſeas to ſerye the king uro [rel 

in his French wars, in gratitude for the indul. Pence as 

gence that was ſhewn to his couſin Deſmond, I fifteen 

And this year was fought the battle of Crefy, uried t 

ſo famous in hiſtory, which was won by Edward mation 

the Third, againſt the king of France. 

The lord juſtice going over to England left John . was ſc 

ny Archer, prior of Kilmanhaim his Jord deputy, in WWW'2:d to 

whoſe time the Iriſh prince of Leinſter was murde. bdue th 

red by his own followers. The natives likewiſe WP) that fn 

burned Nenaght on St. Stephen's day this year. 

In the year thirteen hundred and forty-eight Sr PP", 1 

Walter Birmingham returned again to his office, WP" Englat 

after having obtained for himſelf the barony of WP" 

Kenlis in Upper Oſſory, and things were tolerib Neun, ap! 
quiet in Ireland. To Sir Walter ſueceedel 8p —An 

the lord Carew, Sir Thomas Rokeby; und occr. WP"! held 

| fionally Maurice de Rochford his deputy ; and af- E bin 
—_ ter theſe Maurice Fitz Gerald earl of Deſmond, cation A, 

4 who notwithſtanding \ the accuſations laid again utc th 

him was reſtored to favour, and thought deſe ere theſt 

of the high office of lord juſtice which he & an © 

with equal equity and moderation «To uſe 

After him Sir Thomas Rokeby was again L1 Aüpping 
pointed chief magiſtrate, in whoſe time king hat the 
wurd made many wiſe regulations relative both to — be 

"the civil and cocleliaſtical ſtate af Jreland, ange. I dure 


ribog 
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we. ing him (with the advice of che chancellor an 

by the rauer) to pardon all manner of crimes and miſ- 
eneanors, treaſon only excepted. The next year 

d rs fought the battle of Poicters, in which Ed- 

after. ad prince of Wales took king John of France. 

1 pro. priſoner, and conveyed him to London. 

nd w James, earl of Ormond, was the next lord juſ- = 
Acc, and in his abſence Maurice :F1tz-Gerald was: 
afl of pointed deputy.—A bout this time the king had | | 
ie ear! Wore thoughts of ſending over the prince his ſon 

indul ice as lord juſtice, bringing with him an army 

nd fificen hundred men. At firſt this governor 

rely, uried things with 8 high hand, making pro- 


mation that none of the old Engliſm ſhould 


p74 pproach his camp; but, marching againſt O'Brian 
"John e was ſoon put to ſuch ſtraits that he was ob- 
ty, ih ged to call in their aſſiſtance before he could 


ubdue that chieftain, which however was at length 

y that meanꝭ eſfestedl...1 nm „ e 

james Butler, earl of Ormond was left lord 

eputy, when the duke of Clarence went over 

England for the firſt time. Then the duke 

turned, made but a ſhort ſtay, and gong _ -- 

gun, appointed Sir Thomas Dale to fill that ofs? 

ce — And laſtly, the duke returned once more, 

| held a full parliament at Kilkenny, where 

any biſhops being preſent, denounced excommu- 

cation againſt ſuch as ſhould tranſgreſs a famous 

ute then enacted, the principal heads of which 

ere theſe that follow]: That the Brehon-law 

4 an 2 * and that it 1 trea- 

n to uſe it. That marrying, and nurſing, WE, 

ppping with: the iriſh ſhould be — „ 

ilat the uſe of Iriſn name, apparel, or language 

wuld be puniſhed with the loſs of lands or im- 1 

nionment, unleſs the party ſhould give ſecurity 1 

v conform, That the Engliſh ſhould not make \ 1h 
| — 3 | | war 
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elt) to an ecclefiaſtical benefice, not teceim 
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war upon the Iriſh without onder af che ſta: 
— . —— not permit the Iriſ to 

land, nor preſent an Iriſhmm 
Chee at that time both churthes'were the font in 
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tages fo 
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continue 


them into monaſteties or religious houſes; nor en- 
tertain any of their minſtrels, rhymers; er neys- 
rellers; nor ceſs - horſe nor foot upon the Eng- 
lin ſubject againſt his will, en pain of felon, 
And that ſheriffs might enter any bien or fn 
chiſe to apprehend. felons: or traitors. And tha 
— wardens of the peace ſhould be appointo 
county, to aſſeſs every mans pp 

of the public charge for men and armout.”— 
However, we are told that this ſtatute lirtle of. 


can be 
like caf 


fected the Iriſh, living out of tue pale, who til In co 
retained their own manners and cuftoms'; Bu lam W 
— et this ſtatute enforced by the preſence of the der, Th 
s fon. (ſays my author) and the diſcipline he WW repair t. 
uſed, very much reformed the Engliſh in order 
ſo that the revenues of | Ulſter and Connaught WW ſanding 
were thenceforward accounted for in the'exchequa, WW and all 
and the king's writ ran in both theſe provinces, Bl found t! 
and therefore this ſtatute was revived i in the reg licy) pr 
of Henry the Seventh.“ L e . to Jame 
Gerald Fitz Maurice, earl of: — and bor 
chief juſtice, but was ſuperſeded by Sr to the 
William de Windfor. Having wars ag uſual vw country. 
the natives, the Englifh in his time were ore. — 
thrown by O'Brian in Limerick, the earl of De. ny offic 
mond flain, and John Pitz Nicholas, lord of Fer Kal on! 
ny, lord Thomas Fi itz John, and ay other tile A to F 
ies. ar per 
After this the 125 uſtive e to the e extend | 
fence of Munſter,” where be obliged John MacB by loſs 
namara, a great ehieſtain among the: iriſh, to e are 
d to give! e of t 
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one of the moſt famous princes that ever filled 1337s 
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rages for the performance of ſeveral articles highly - 


antageous to the Engliſn in thoſe parts. 
. for to England, this gentleman left 
Maurice earl of Kildare, cuſtos of Ireland, who 
continued to govern till the arrival of Sir Robert 
Aſhton, About this time the famous cauſe of 
Sir Richard Pembridge was determined; He be- 
ing warden of the Cinque Ports, when com- 
manded to go over to Ireland as lord deputy to 
Ireland, refuſed to obey the mandate. — And it 
appeared that he was countenanced in ſo doing 
by the laws of the realm, as ſuch a voyage was 
deemed only an honourable exile, and no man 
cin be compelled (except for felony and in ſuch 
like caſes) to abjure his count. 

In conſequence” of this determination Sir Wil. 
lam Windſor came again, who obtained an or- 
der, That all men poſleſſing lands in Ireland ſhould 
repair thither or ſend ſufficient me in their room, 
in order to defend the country; but notwith- 
ſtanding this and ſeveral other uſeful inſtitutions, 
and all his endeavours to ſubdue the Iriſh, he 
found that all of them (owing to former bad po- 
licy) proved ineffectual; and therefore he reſigned 
to James earl of Ormond.—At this time the cities 
and boroughs of Ireland fent over commiſſioners 
to the king to adviſe about the affairs of that 


—This magiſtrate was authoriſed to diſplace 
any officer (thoſe made by patent under the great 
ſeal only excepted) and alſo had power granted 
kim to pardon all offences in general or to particu- 
lar perſons ; but this power was explained not to 


extend to any prelate or earl that was puniſhable 


by loſs of life, member, or goods. > | 
A: this time died at Shene, Edward the Third, A. D. 
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the Engliſh throne, in the ſixty-fourth year of his 
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age, and of his reign the fiſcy-firſt.'; Blvd 
called the Black Prince dyi 255 before his faber, 


his only ſon, grandſon of 


ward the Thi, 


claimed the crown, under the name and title of 


Richard the Second. 


ut 22 


[It is here to be Seed chat as the old inh. 


bitants of Ireland, during 


the reigns of Edward 


the Second and Edward the Third, had ofgen en. 


treated to be admitted to the general — A 
of the Engliſh. laws, which was in effect as of- 


ten refuſed them, ſo JI find it aſſerted that le 
made frequent complaints abroad, in France, in 
Scotland, and laſtly to the pope himſelf, who at 
that time bore great ſway, concerning ,the o 
preſſion which they conceived that they Jaboured 


under in this particular. 


by O'Neal titular king of - Ulſter. on-this-occaſon, 
ug ſomething remarkable, I have tranſcribed it 
n the note deen. * for hs rain of the 


| * « Sandler ime in Chriſto” "= if 
domino Johanni, de gratia, ſummo 


pontifici, ſui devori filli, Donaldus 
O'Neil, rex Ultorlize, ac totius Hi- , 
berniz, hereditario-jure verus heres, ' 
necnon & ejuſdem terra reguli & 
magnatis ac populus Hiberniacus, 


quod rei derit qualitas, judi- 
q popolcerit — 


cum ſuĩ recommendatione - hu- 
mili, devota pedum oſcula bono- 
rum, (beatorum.) &c. 


Ex mordaci & viperea Anglorum ; 
detractione, & iniqua minuſque 
vera ſuggeſtione contra nos, noſtri 


juriſque defenſores, veſter quod ab- 
ſit, animus aliquatenus concitetur, 
& res incognita atque ſicta ip- 


ſum accendere debeat, ad vindictam 


aliquam tamquam veritate plena, 


de ortu noſtro & ſatu, ſi tamen 


ſtatus dici debeat, ac etiam de in- 
Juriis crudelibus, nobis noſtriſque, 


progenitoribus per nonmullus regie 


Angliz ; - eorumque miniſtros ini- 
quos, & barones Anglicos in Hi- 
bernia natos. Inhumaniter illatis 


atione pit æſentiu 


5 


1 „ of . 
c 


more ſcilicet veſtris auribus intimi- 


Tak, ut ex hoc valeatis diſcendere , 


& videre, cujus partis clamorem 
veritas comitetur. Qua diligenter 
& ſufffcienter inſtructa, ſecuntn 


cii veſtri diſtrictis 

feriat ſeu corrigat delipquentis.--- 
Noverit igitur ſanctiſſima paternitas 
veſtra quod à tempore, que, ah 
qui patres noftri ſeilicet wes fili 


| Mitefii, atias Micelii, Hiſpari, cum 


triginta navium claſie 4 nn 
civitate Hiſpaniæ, in ripa Hiberi 


fluwinis fiie, unde denominationem 


accipim us quam habemus, Fre 
niam; tunc omni carentem Lyons 
givinitas devenerunt, tres 


quingenti & amplius flurerant ate 
ni, & ex ipfis, fine admixtione 


ſanguinis alieni, totius Hiberoi 
we goa monarchiam 3 
triginto ſex uſque Log _ 


The paper dtavn up 


HIS 


curious 
ſtand tl 
proprie 


4 in cujus 


mini ibide; 
Et hi ſun 
nus nation 
Hibernie 
bus, ac plt 
lenter dot: 
temperibus 
dluri num 

damnabilite 
tanto tempe 
verſarum re 
conceſlam | 
propriis ven 
innatem lib 
illeſam te 
predeceflor 
gine, quan 
N Any 


gi e, 10 
aliæ, qu 
anus Tt 
«no, pro 
deſiz, mor 
dominium 
certa verbo 
potius, ob 
debuit priv 
lit indebite 
omnino, At 
- 


tutionem 
tegio, noſt 


HIS {ORF O THBLAN DD, an 
curious reader, whereby he may the better under- 
{and the ſcope of their F 2g judge the 
propriety of them accordingly.] ) | 


x rr nn a YT ontogeny. ooh} 
„ quo ego Donaldus praadiftue in 
linea recte carnalem traxi originem, 
& in cujus diebus Sanctus Patricius, 
precipuus apoſtolus noſter  & patro- 


ut, 4 Celeſtino, praedeceſſhre. veſ- | 


tro, ſpiritu ſancto inſpirante, ad 
nos dominica incarnations CCCC. 
IXXV, anno patres noſtros eff 

cxciſime docuit catholica fidei ve- 


64ei ſuſceptionem, ſub humili Ro- 


manz eccleſie obedientia, regis 


de eodem ſanguine, ſine inter be 
eione ſanguinio alieni, in fide. 
chriſti excellenter adopti, ac cha- 
ritatis operibus pleni, nullum in 
temporalibus . recognoſcentes ſupe- 
totem, reges ſexaginta' unus uſque 
ad millehmam CLXX. annum do- 


nini ibidem continue regnaverunt, 


Fr hi ſunt non Anglici nee alte- 
nus nationis aligui, qui ecclefiam 
Hiberniz terris, largis poſſeſſioni- 
bus, ac pluribus libertatibus excel- 
lenter dotaverunt, licet modernis 
temporibus per Anglicos illis ut 
dluri num terris & libertatibus 
Gmnabiliter fit privata. Et cum 
tanto tempore dicti reges, conta di- 
verſarum regionum tyrannos & reges 


conceſlam a Deo ſibi, hereditatem 


propriis veribus ſtrenue defendiſſent 
janatem libertatem ſemper tenentes 
illeſam tandem Adrianus papa, 
prædeceſſor veſter non tantem ori- 
gine, quantum affectiona & condi- 
Lone, Anglicus, anno domini M. C. 


LXX ad falſam. & plenam ini- 


itate, ſuggeſtionem Henrici, regis 
Angliæ, quo, & fortaſſis per quem, 
auctus Thomas Cantuariæ eodem 


anno, pro juſtitia & defenſione ec- 


deſiæ, mortem ſuſtinuĩt, ſicut ſeitus, 
Gmintum regni noſtri, ſub quadam 
nta verborum forma, eidem quem 
pottus, ob dictam culpam, proprio 
deduit privaſle regno defacto contu - 


li indebite, ordine juris omiſſo 


emnino, Anglicana affectione, prob ! 
dolor! excœcanti tanti pontificis 
tuitionem ficque privans  honore 
&zio, noſtri abſque eulpa, & fine 


11 Richard 
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rationabili cauſa, crudelioribus om · 


nium beſtiarum dentibus tradibit 
lacerandos, Et qui ex nobis do- 
loſarum vulpium & guloſorum lu- 

rum excoriate dentes mortiferos 


etiociter ſemivivi evaſerent in do- 
loroſ ſervitutis violenter deſcen- 
effi-  derunt abiſſum. Ab illo enim tem- 


ä ue Anglici, occafione colla- 
dent, prvdiete, fob quadam s- 


regni noſſri 


nequiter intra- 


runt, totis viribus omnique perfidia, (4 


2 ante, noſtram gentem 


delere penitus & extirpare radieitus. 


' lentas haſtucias in tantum contra 


nos prævaluerunt, quod, ejectio no- 


bis violenter, fine ſuperioris auto- 
ritate, de ſpaciofis babitagionibus 


noſtri hereditate paterna montana,. 
ſylveſtria, -ac paludoſa loca & inuti-, 
lia etiam petrarum cavernas, pro ſal- 
vanda vita nos petere, & longo 
tempore adinſtar beſtiarum in eiſ- 
dem habitare, coegerunt, ſed & in 
talibus locio nos inceſſanter inquie- 
tant. & quantum poſſunt, nitun- 
tiar & omnem locum noſtræ habi- 
tationis ſibi indebite uſurpare, ac 
rofunde cacitatis inſania menda- 
citer afferentes, nullum locum ha- 
bitationis liberum nobis, in Hi- 
berni deberi: ſed fibi ipſis dicta 
terra totaliter: et propter hac & 
multa alia fimilia inter nos & il- 
los implacabiles inimicitiæ & quer- 


re perpetuz ſunl exortæ. Ex. 


2 ſecuta ſunt occiſiones mutuz.,, 
prædationes aſſiduæ; rapine, con- 
tinue. fraudes & nimis crebræ. 
ſed proh ! dolor! ex defecta capitis 


omnis correctio nobis deficit & de- 


bita emenda. Ex hoc clerus Hi- 
berniacus & populus multis ide 


annis periclitabatur nimis graviter 


& horrende, non ſolum in rebus 


caducis & corporalibus, quinymmo 


ex « defeare maximum eis 


imminet periculum animarum., & 


hoc plus ſolito. Pro firma enim 


veritate tenemus. quod occaſione præ-- 
5 dictæ 


riori ſaneti Nr religionis ſpecie, 
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Richard H. Richard the Second was come 
11 8 on the ſixteenth of July, in the 


Jie ſugreftionis fa Ttem 
done, Inde ſecuta, e . j 
tempore. 


nta aulit bom 
quo fracta eſt, ufh ne in; preefeny, de 


utraque natione præter ae 


fame, et affflctione et carcere de 
6 gladio ceciderunt, Hee te te- 
nerali progenitorum n6 m ori- 
Eine, & miſerabli-in quo Romanus 


? Pontifex ſtatu bos 2 fuicient 


ata vice, Sciatis, pater fanctiſſime, 
quod Henricus, rex Anglim, evi Hi- 
dernium ingredi modo, quod praædi- 
citur, ſuit indultum, netnon & 


quatuor reyes" ſueceſſbren fdem 0 


metas conceſſionis ſibi 
bullam papalem, fub certis bedeu- 
lis ex 1 ip! butle ſerie evidenter 
aret, Emplicter for funt "tr: 
romiſit enim 
prout in dicta n 
— Hibernica .rermina dt - 
dem juva illibata & — 
. & populum legibus ſub- 
deret ac boni moribus informaret, 
virtutes inſereret & plantaria vici- 


orum extirparet, & de fingulis do- 


mibus unius denarii annuatim beato 
Petro Apoſtolo ſolveret penſionem. 
Hane fi quidem —_— tam 
ipſe quam prædi ſucceſſores, 
eorumque miniſtri tit „ & ſub- 
doli Anglici, de Hibernia in r 
tenentes & a conceffionis forma 
nitus recedentes, ſtudioſe & ex in- 
tentione horum omnrium præmiſſo- 
rum oppoſita opere compleverunt. 
Nam ecclefiz termini in tantum 
per ipſos funt reſtricti, fincopati, 
& detruncati, quod nonnullæ cathe - 


drales eccleſiæ mediatæ terrum & 


—— ſuorum violenter ſunt 
poli 


tatze omni. fere ecclefiaſtica he 


bertate per eoſdem omnino ſoluta. 
Per miniſtros enim regis Angliz in 
Hibernia citantur, arreſtantur in- 
differenter epiſcopi & prelati, & 
cum hujuſmodi crebras & graves pa- 
tiunter injurias, tanto ſervili timore 
ſunt oppreſſi, quod eas ſanctitati 
veſtræ nullatenus audent intimare z 
& nos ſilere 0 in bac pacte. 


diftus ee : 


cuicumque, 


«id LIL 434 : 3 


.curia er A in Hiber 
nia iſtæ ' lTeges  Iniviotabiter obſer- 
vantur, via. Med mai homini, 
non Hibernico, licet, ſuper un- 


cumque indifferenter "aKione, con- | 


venire Hibernicum qu ber fre che 
ſed Hibernicus 

cus fit five laicus, 2 e preietis 
exceptis, ab omni repulitur accione 


eo ipſo. Item ficut plerumque 10. 


_ & innocentern, five pas fore 
rem five occul 

tus _—— fuerit, 
nulla correctio vel emends fit in 


dicta luria de tali nefario, ocel-, 
ſores. 8 quanto melior et 


occiſus majorem inter ſuos ob- 
tinet locum 3 tanto plus occidernt 
honoratur, & premiatur ab An- 


- glicios & maxime, ab illis, quibus 


faRoridus juſtam correctionem fi- 
cere & gebtam emendam. Item, 
omnis mulier Hibernica, five nobi · 
lis five aka, quz nubit Anglico 
poſt deceffum merit, 
tertia parie derrarum ac poſſeſſo- 
num viri ſui, eo ipſo, — Hi- 
bernice eſt, e privatur. Item 
Ankliei, ubi poſſunt Hibernicum 
violenter opprimere nullo modo per- 
mittunt, in ultimis _— 
tibus Hibernici de ſuis rebus, di 
pon# aut teſtamentum condat * 
quo modo immo {i b —— 
rum appropriant P 

ecclefiam jure ſuo & & fangvinem 
ab —_— Wu farientes avlo, 


natione 4 
cerint, do 
tamquam 
ſui conte: 
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hundred and ſtventy-ſeven, he being then no 


more than 


eleven years old, the care of the king 


and of the realm was committed to his uncles 
che duke of Lancaſter and the"! earl of Cam- 
bridge, the former of whom had in his hands al- 
moſt all the power of the kingdom... 


James 


es earl of Ormond was fell continucd i 


the government, who did all in his power to eſta- 
bliſh the peace of the country for the ſhort time 


chat he remained in office; 


He was ſucceeded by 


Alexander Bailfoores and er hin John de Rum. 
wick was made lord juſtice. —And- the earl of 


Warwick being 


of England, an act of Ordinance a 


made Tole Protector of the realm 


gainſt abſentees 


vas made by the advice of the lords and nobles 


of England, aſſembled in 
it was ordained, That 


irliament.—By this act 
who had lands, rents, 


or offices in Ireland, ſhould return rhither, but 
if they had teaſonable cauſe to abſent themſelves, 


that then they 


ſhould ſend ſufficient deputies to 


defend their caſtles and eſtates, or contribute two 


thirds of the yearly 


value towards the defence of 


them z but that ſtudents and thoſe in the king's 
ſervice, and thoſe abſent for reaſanable cauſes by 


ntate propria 33 ſervilem. 
eut ad illos, qui ſunt inobedientes 
& advocati & contriantes iſti ordi- 
nationi, fact commune per con- 


em per commune conſilĩum ĩſtius 
regis Angll& neenon & per quoſ- 
dam epiſcopos Anglicos, inter. quos 
pracipalis extitit vir parvie pru- 
dentia & nullius ſcientia archie- 
piſcopus Ardmanacus, quoddam ini- 
quum ftatutum in civitate ſancti 
Kennici in Hibernia nuper fuit 
factum ſub hae informi forma. 
Concordatom eſt quod inhabeatur 
omnibus religioſis, manent in 
tem pacis inter Anglicos, quod 
non reeipiant in ordine ſuo, nee 
religione ſua, niſi illos qui ſunt de 
natione Anglorum ; &, fi aliter fa- 
cerint, dominus rex capiet ad eos, 
tamquam ad illos, qui ſunt præcepti 
ui contempores, & corum cundata- 


0 ' Licence | 
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tores & a A 


filium totius terræ Hiberniæ inter 
Anglicos. "Tx. Int hoe fta- 
tutum kactum fuiſſet, & poſt frag 
tes preedicatores, minores, monar- 
chi canonici, ceterique Angliei re- 
ligioſi ipſum obſervabant ſatis trite, 
perſonarum maxime acceptores, mo- 
nachorum tamen & canonicorum 
monaſteria, in quibus moderno tem- 
pore Hibernici refutantur per ipſos 
ut communiter, fuerunt Fundata. 
Item ubi virtutes inſerere, ac plan- 
taria vitiorum debuerant extirpare, 
vitiis infuſis per ĩpſos inſertis, vir- 
tutes radicitus amputarunt. 


—— 
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licence under the great ſeal of England, ſhould 
e excuſed for one third of the — ge 
their eſtates, ; $T25 714.00 W RED 7 © n "3;kt5. 5 
Many petitions from Ireland were at this time 
taken into conſideration, by the Engliſh parliament, 
and Sir N mos har was a over 10 ſur. 
vey the poſſeſſions of the crown, to call to ac- 
count the affairs of the Engliſn revenue, and for 
other ſuch purpaſ e 1 og off 

A, v 0 John 1 
? earl of March and Ulſter.— Before his arrival the 
French and Spaniſh gallies which had done much 


: * 


miſchief on the Iriſn coaſts were obliged to re- | 


tire into the harbour of Kinſale, where they were 
attacked by the Engliſh and Iriſh,- loſt ſome of 


their chief captains, together with four hundred 


men, and all the Engliſh prizes which they had 
taken which amounted to twenty-one in number. 
After Edmund earl of March, John Cotton, 
dean of St. Patrick's and afterwards archbiſhop of 
Ardmagh, was conſtituted lord juſticez/ but he 
did not long manage the affairs of that kingdom, 
Philip de Courtenay was next ſent. over lord lieu - 
tenant, with a patent to hold that office for th 
pace of ten years, but behaving himſelf very i 
in his adminiſtration, was ſuperſeded, arreſted and 
puniſhed for many miſdemeanors laid to his 
charge. onto e s, Se ere eee ke, fy. 
Previous to this, Richard, then but à minot, 
had met with many troubles in England. 
The tenants who held their land by villenagy, 
and many others of the lower claſs had long been 
inclined to mutiny and rebellion; and the more 
diligent the parliament was in repreſſing them, 
the more eager. were they in proceeding to ſlot 


for what they were pleaſed to term their rights. 


At length they toox an. occaſion to break out 


Bromuick ſucceeded Mortimer, | 


08 


into 0 
which 


peaſant 


aware ( 
pitate r 
of Eſſe 
called 
the gr: 
king b 
had be 
arms vy 
that hat 
bels; | 
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into open rebellion, from ſome indecent uſage 

which a tax-gatherer gave to the daughter of a 

peaſant named Wat Tyler, who, though he inſtant- 

ly murdered the officer on the ſpot, thought his 

revenge would not be complete unleſs he could 

entirely overturn the conſtitution. Accordingly 

he raiſed a great body of his friends and neigh- 

bours, and joining ſome. other malecontents in Eſ- 

ſex, marched towards the capital, gathering toge- 

ther as he went all the profligate and abandoned 

perſons he could find, till they had increaſed 

their number to the amount of one hundred thou- 

fand. Then halting on Blackheath they ſum- 

moned their ſovereign to a conference; but when 

he condeſcended fo far as to' go forth to meet 

them, the traitors endeavoured to intercept his re- 

turn; and his majeſty was but juſt time enough 

aware of their deſign to fave himſelf by a preci- 

pitate retreat to the tower of London. The men 

of Eſſex who were conducted by a commander 

called Jack Straw were afterwards appeaſed by 

the grant of ſome extravagant charters ; and the 

king being willing to complete the pacification he | 
had begun, ſent to Wat Tyler, who ſtill ſtood in 
ams with his men, to offer him the ſame charters = 
that had juſt before been granted to his fellow re- 

bels; but this demagogue was ſo inſolent and fo 

ignorant that three different ones being ſent him, 

vere all returned with his diſapprobation. Ne- 

vertheleſs, as in his t wiſdom, he was pleaſed to 

ſiy, That he would conſent to a peace if he liked 

the form of it, Richard invited him to a canfer- 

rence in Smithfield, where being arrived the rebel 

treated him with the greateſt TifreſpeRt, and at 

the ſame time was fo far from drawing to a con- | 
eluſion, in regard to the terms of the treaty, that | 
he appeared ſo much confuſed as not to go = 
? g ; | " WANT - 
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what was ſaid to him, meditating nothing |; 
| than the murder of his ſovereign, againſt w. a though 
|  heofien lifted up his dagger, and was aboue u El 
plunge it in his breaſt, when Sir William Went. catter | 
worth, mayor of London, ſuddenly ſtruck hin WY and ven 
with his mace in ſuch a manner, that he was ſtun- Scots 0 
ned with the 'blow 3 immediately on which on: the aff 
Philpot ran him through the body, and he fel de Vere 
down dead on the ſpot. —His affociates, oblerviy i kae 
what had paſſed, Log ruW to revenge. the death d digger 
their ee but Richard, though not ſixtec granted 
years of age, had the preſence of mind, inſtead of WW = 
Tetreating, to ride up to them, telling them he wa i vithſta 
their captain, and commanding them to follow him, furniſh 
promiſed that he would grant. all their reaſonable in his 
deſires. Doubly e at the loſs of their which 
chief, and the. extraordinary courage of their king, Wil be ner 
tis enormous multitude attended on the latter, I not be 
as it were by a mechanical impulſe, till on their come w 
march they were met by Sir Robert Knowles, . ich, 
and a large body of citizens and others, that though 
had been levied againſt them. At this ſight lin and 
they immediately threw down their arms and In 5 
ſubmitted, receiving from the king's hands a ge- earl of 
neral pardon, — the ſame charter that had the cro! 
been granted to the men of Eſſex. But theſe whoſe 
charters were afterwards revoked on account of i {cath 
new inſurrections, and the confederacy being bro and hi 
ken, peace was again reftored to the kingdom. gave hy 
— Nevertheleſs the ground-work of thoſe trov Whe 
bles had been laid which ſhook the conſtitution ons ag 
to its baſis, and in a future period overſet the maſter 
royal power of Richard, which though be bal Bi fees 
ſo gallantly afferted at the age of ſixteen, be lex fi 
was puſillanimous enough to ns at the age of Kil 
of thirty-five, as will be ſeen in the ſequel of the 8 
11 7 78 REY arte net. Mee 
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But, to. return to the Iriſh affairs. The ki 

though troubled with doubts and ſuſpicions of 
Engliſh ſubjects, (amongſt which the duke of Lan- 


cater his uncle was included) on the one hand, 


'n 


Scots on the other, paid ſo, much attention to 
the affairs of Ireland, that he appointed Robert 
de Vere, earl of Oxford, to govern K 5 who. had 


dilagreeable to the parliament, that they even 
granted him à large debt due from the French mo- 
narch, on condition of his is departure. But not- 
vithſtanding all. this, an "though Vere was 60 be 


in his expedition, in order to recover the. lands 
which ny King bad given him in Ireland, yer 
he never went over thi zecavſe he could 


come with him as far as Wales, In conſequence of 


chough Vere was afterwards 'made marquis 
lin and duke of Ireland.  _ - 

In Sir John, Stanley's time, Roger Mortimer, 
earl of March, was proclaimed. heir apparent to 


| Of 

10 the crown; ſoon after Sir John was recalled, during 

theſe whoſe abſence. Alexander de Balſcot, bilbop + 
t of Meath, was appointed. After his return, O'Neal 
bro- and his ſons made a ſybmiſhon in 8 and 
dom. gave hoſtages for their allegiance. * 


When at laſt the parliament became ſo outr 


ind vexed by the depredations committed by the 


become a great fayourite, and | conſequently was fo 


furniſhed with a conſiderable retinue to attend him | 


not be perſuaded to part from that prince who, had 
which, Sir John Stanley was made lord 87788 3 
Pub- 
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tion 0s againſt Vere,... on. account of the ry f 

the maſter ſhewed him, that he was obliged | to fly, 
had James earl of Ormond was made lord juſtice, who 

- he lew fix hundred of the Mac Mahons in the county 

ag: ef Kilkenny, Fhe abſentecs were now ordered 
' the home, and ſome recruits ſent; and the duke of 


Glouceſter was to be nominated lord licutenant of 
lieland, but the King e 80 thither in 


perſon, | 
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| 3 altered his mind afterwards, and forbaæ 


, e 
| Having ſent Sir Thomas Scroop before him, the 
mY embarked with all convenient expedition, and 
landed with a great army at Waterford; but find. 
ing that there was a chance of eſtabliſhing peace 
' without the uſe of the ſword, and that the Iriſh hat 
' ſome cauſes of grievance, he entered into negotiation 


with them, taking their ſubmiſſion, and obliging 
them to renew their oaths of allegiance.— Among 


the reſt, Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, receiving 
a ſpecial commiſſion to take the homage of the 


Triſh inhabitants of Leinſter, Donald O' Nolan and 


many others made their ſubmiſſion” near Car. 
low, laying aſide their caps, girdles, and ſkeins, 
and kneeling down in the we 
fore the earl. And at this time alſo they bound 
themſelves and their deſcendants to ſerve the king 
in his wars, and give up to him all their landed 
poſſeſſions in Leinſter, in return for which the eul 
promiſed them penſions in his maſter's name, and 


alſo all the eſtates they ſhould be. able to recoyer WM 


from the revolters ; a piece of deep policy, which, 


by ſetting the natives at variance with each other, 


and making it appear their intereft to continue 
ſo, was the ready way, if it took effect, to anſwer 

the end of the. Engliſh, whilſt it ſaved their blood 
and treaſure, — After this the king 'remoyed to 
Drogheda, where he received the oaths of O'Neal 


prince of Ulſter, with the ſame ceremonies as thoſe | 


with which the earl of Nottingham had received 
thoſe of O' Nolan before-mentioned. 
Theſe, and many other ſubmiſſions of the ſame 


kind, the king ordered to be eprolled, and then 


wrote to his uncle the duke of York to inforin him 
of what he had done, intimating at the fame time, 
that the inſurrections of the Iriſh did not ſeem al 
ways to have been always without cane. -le ah. 


d (as we are told) be. 
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har he had granted them a truce till Eaſter, and 


deſi to give them a general pardon ;, at the 
the . he paid tlie duke the compliment of aſk- 
and ing his advice in a matter, concerning which he 


ſemed already to have formed his reſolution. _ . . 
The anſwer was ſuch as might have been ex- 
rected; namely, That notwithſtanding any coun- 
el that might formerly have been given upon this 
occaſion, his majeſty being preſent on the ſpot was 
certainly the beſt judge of what was fit to be done; 
they added, The council ſaw nothing amiſs in 
the ſcheme, provided the rebels paid ſome con- 
 ſiderable fines in money, towards defraying the 
expences of his majeſty's voyage, and took out 
their reſpective pardons within a limited time; 
nay, ſome of Richard's chief ſubjects afterwards 
went ſo far as to congratulate him on the paci- 
fication that he had concluded in Ireland ; though, 
in the decline of this prince's fortune, many of 
theſe faitnleſs men made ſeveral complaints con- 
cerning this expedition; from which he now re- 
turned well enough pleaſed to have ſettled mat- 
ters by the pen rather than the ſword, and to 
have eſtabliſhed many regulations both in the ci- 
vil and military ſtate of the country. Before 
the king left Ireland, he knighted ſeveral great 
men, and, among the reſt, four Iriſh kings, —of 
ich matter I, ſhall preſent» the curious reader 
vith the following account: | | 
Four kings of ſeveral provinces of Ireland 
that ſubmitted themſelves to Richard the Second 
vere ap under the' care of Henry Caſtile, an 
gli gentleman that ſpoke Iriſh well, in order 
to prepare them for knighthood. By the king's 
command, he informed them of the Engliſh 
manners, in regard to diet apparel, and the 
like; and then aſked them, Whether they were 
viling to take the order which the king of Eng- 
Vol. I. 1 land 
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land would give them, according to the cuſtom bott 
of England, France, and other countries. They 
anſwered at firſt, that they were knights already, 
and the order they had taken was enough for 
them, and that they were made knights in Ir. 
land when they were ſeven yeats old, and tha 


H18 


meeting 
from pa 
where hi 
of prov: 
to the 1 
ferent p 


every king made his ſon a knight, and that if conſequ 
the father be dead, the next king does it; and the ſub 
the manner of it was thus : — The new knight, Dublin, 

at his making, ran with ſlender lances avainſ things 1 

| a fhield, ſet upon a ſtake in a meadow; and he rece! 
the more lances he broke, the more honoyr coh- him 1n 
tinued with his dignity. But Henry Caftile told departu 
them they ſhould receive a knighthood with mote The 
ſtate in the church, and afterwards being per- ſeized 1 
ſuaded and inſtructed by the earl of Ormond and ' Gaunt, 
others, they received knighthood at Chriſt-Church, being 1 
Dublin, after having performed their vigils in the ſooner 
fame church, and heard maſs.—There were others having 
alſo knighted with them; but the four Kings, in favour 
robes ſuitable to their ſtate, fat that day at the with th 
Aurne table with che Egg. for ſon 
Richard, having ſettled all things to his mind for at Ra) 
the preſent, returned to England, and Roger Mor- that h 
timer was ſworn, lord lieutenant, who entered on was hi 
a peaceable government. Nevertheleſs, the king he had 
being departed, many of the Triſh entered again his cat 
into a ſtate of wat with the Engliſh, which was —The 
attended with conſiderable loſs on both fides; the Piercy 
lord lieutenant himſelf being killed by the O Brians, words, 
on which Roger Gray was appointed to his office a morel: 
locum tenens, till he was ſucceeded by Thomas and v 
| Holland, duke of Surry, who at length give place amy, 
to the king himſelf; for that price Loy eo Wh 
of revenging his couſin's death, ſer fail from he ſer 
England, and landed at- Waterford with a conſider- Sir Jo 
able army, in the year thirteen hundred and thirty- bot. t] 
in co 


nine, from whence he marched to Dublin, without 


P. 
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meeting with any other obſtacle than ſuch as aroſe 
from paſſing through a waſte and deſert country, 
where his troops were much diftreſſed for the want 
of proviſions. His arrival imparting new ſpirit 
to the Engliſh, they attacked the enemy in dif- 
ferent places, and gave them ſeveral checks, the 
conſequence of which was, that Richard received 
the ſubmiſſion of ſome of the [Iriſh lords at 
Dublin, and ſtood a chance again for putting 
things into a better. poſture in that country, when 
he received news of a great rebellion raiſed againſt 
him in England, which required his immediate 


The king, before he failed for Ireland, having 
| ſeized the eſtate of his deceaſed uncle John of 
' Gaunt, whoſe ſon he had baniſhed, the latter 
being informed of his ſovereign's expedition, no 
ſooner heard of his proceeding upon it, than after * 
having prepared all things in England fo as to | 
favour his ſcheme, he embarked from Brittany 
with three ſmall ſhips, from whence, after cruiſin 
for ſome time along the Engliſh coaſts, he landed 
at Ravenſprug in Yorkſhire, where, pretending 
that he only came to recover the eſtate which 
vas his in right of his father, (though indeed 

he had a much higher aim) he won over to 
his cauſe the lords Roſs, Willoughby, and others. 1 
—The earl of Northumberland, and his ſon Henry 1 
Piercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, inveigled by his fair 
words, joined him next, as did the earl of Weſt- 
moreland, with ſuch a vaſt number of their tenants 
and vaſſals as ſoon made up nq inconſiderable 
m. ee = N 
When the duke of York heard of this inſurrection 
e ſent ſummonſes to the lord chancellor Scrope, 
vr John Buſhy, Sir Henry Green, Sir William Ba- | 
got, the earl of Wiltſhire, and others, to meet him 
in council at London, to confult what was to be 
|; TS done 
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done to defend the kingdom from the attempts d 


ſo formidable an enemy as Henry of Laneaſter 
' who was the very idol of the people, But w. 
_ fortunately Buſhy, Bagot, and Green being much 
_ diſliked by the reſt of the nobles, as well a by 
the people, the military men aſſembled by York 
. refuſed to bear arms againſt Lancaſter, who meet. 
| ng with no oppoſition entered London in triumph, 


after which, hearing that his uncle had broken hi 


ſtaff of office and was retired to Berkeley caſtl; 
he followed him, and by his hypocritical arts in- 
veigled him over to his party, and was actual) 
joined, through his means, by thoſe very forces 
which were levied againſt him. . After this, Hen. 
ry beſieged and took Briſtol caſtle, where be 
\ butchered the earl of Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſhy, 
and Sir Henry. Green, under pretence of obliging 
the people, while Sir William Bagot eſcaping w 
4 Cheſter waited for the king's arrival to inform 
him of theſe miſadventures. 7 
Whatever haſte Richard might ſuppoſe he made 
to England, it is certain he lojtered'1n Ireland too 
long Pi his own intereſt ; for though the earl of 
' Saliſbury whom he ſent over to collect an amy 
for him in Wales had drawn together forty thou 
ſand men, yet when this unhappy prince arrived, 
the firſt ee he received was that of ther 
diſperſion. Tired of waiting for him beyond the 
time appointed for his return, they could no lon- 
ger be kept together by all the art or perſuaſion 
of Saliſbury, but withdrew every one to his own 
home. The king therefore, finding himſelf thus 
abandoned, and hearing of the great progreſs af 
the enemy, and. the deſertion of his uncle, be. 
gan to loſe all hope, and even the neceſſary pft: 
ſence of mind which alone could preſerve either 
his honour or his life in ſuch an exigency.— fe 
could neither be perſuaded to levy freſh tro, 
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and give his rebellious couſin battle, nor to quit 


the caſtle of Conway, from whence he ſent his 


miſes, till he was 


pelled to reſign the crown which was placed on 
the head of his artful and treacherous: couſin.— 


Pontefradt caſtle, by the command of the inhuman 
uſurper, 1 e e Tongs 1217 2 


4 


of October, in the year thirteen hundred and thirty- 
nine, and when he ſucceeded to the crown, he 


land, who, being called into England, left his bro- 
ther Sir William his deputy Fe ſurrendered his 
office to Stephen Scroop, a e choſen to ꝓre- 
pare the way for Thomas duke of Lancaſter, who 
vas inveſted with the dignity of high ſteward of 


him, and taking the oaths of allegiance, promiſed 
to be good ſubjects for the future. He likewiſe 
puniſhed certain enormities committed by the Enge 


Y 3 liſh, 


i 


che country and ſeek for ſafety and aſſiſtance in 
other places: on the contrary he deſerted thoſe 
forces that ſtill endeavoured to ſupport him, and 
ivately withdrew himſelf with a few followers to 


brother the duke of Exeter, together with the 
duke of Surry, to treat with . Lancaſter, —But 
both theſe noblemen were made priſoners. — 
Afterwards the king was amuſed with fair pro- 

urprifed by the duke of Nor- - 
thumberland, and, in the, end brought priſoner to 
London, where many articles of accuſation were 
exhibited againſt *him, and then he was com- 


— 


And Richard was moved firſt to the tower ß 
London, and afterwards from one fortreſs to ano- 
ther till at length he was ſtarved to death in 


Henry of Lancaſter riſing upon the ruins of * 
Richard's power, was crowned on the thirteenth, 


* 
— 


made Sir John Stanley lord lieutenant of Ire- Z 


England. —He- had ſome ſucceſsful engagements 
with the Iriſh-in which many of the latter were 
lain, and many more made - priſoners, - and the 
O'Birnes and others ſurrendered their caftles to 
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2 cixthly, That he might have a family or ww;,a 
0 1 at the K's charge out of every pariſh, in Eng- 
Goned und, to inhabic Ireland, _ __ „ 
e f, anting benefices, as well as that of making a 
At of E hthly, That the demeſne of the crown might 
Nitted be reſumed, and the acts of abſentees executed. 0 
admi This lord lieutenant, almoſt immediately upon 
Wt, tis arrival, ordered the earl of Kildare, three 
e had perſons of his family to be arrefted, and per- 


3 


{if in priſon till he had extorted three hundred 


Z =. 


t go to England, he left Thomas Butler, prior 


aue. cou: Ir robber, being routed during this ad- 
ding miniſtration by the Savages, . lew for ſafety to the 
offs church of the friars minors at Carrickfergus: 
ancy but having formerly defaced that church, it could 
7 now yield him no ſhelter : he had taken the iron 
Jord bars away from the windows, among other things, 
1 and that very circumſtance proved his deſtruction,” 
* for nis purſuers entering that way flew him; and 
E. this death he every way deſerved at the hands of 
in. that family; for when he had taken one of them 


priſoner, agreeing upon a ranſom of two thouſand 
warks, he promiſed to ſet him at liberty if his 
brother would become hoſtage; but when he had 
ſound means to get both of them into his power 
and beſides received the ranſom, he murdered them 
without remorſe, and was now overtaken by a 
jaſt vengeance, for the execrable deed,——This 
year the king gave the ſword to the city of Dub- 
ln, and changed their provoſt into a mayor,— 

The lord juſtice was now eſtabliſhed, and after 
having ſettled ſome matters in parliament (where, 


g 1 4 „ 


nitted the earl's goods to be ſpoiled. keeping him- 
marks from him.—In the ſpring having occaſion 


of Kilmanhaim his deputy. Mac Gillmore, a fa». 


anongſt other ordinances, jt was declared treaſon - 


to take Coigne and Livery) h 
ſome of the: caſtles of the -Iriſh, which he took 
but ſetting out to invade the country of RY 
_ O'Birnes, at the head of an army chiefly com. 
poſed of Iriſh Kerns; out of fifteen hundred 
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| e proceeded to beſiege | 


of theſe, eight hundred going over to the enemy, 


he was baffled in his enterprize, and returned with 
much difficulty, after having loſt John Dr Patrick, 


a perſon of ſome conſideration, and having abar- . 


doned the field to the enemy. 


In the two ſucceeding years the Iriſh were up. 


in arms, and O'Tool and Thomas Fitz Maurice, 
the ſheriff of Limerick killed each other in ſing 


combat. 


After all that has been ſaid concerning the Iriſh 


affairs in the time of Henry the Fourth it is plain 


they were but little attended to; and the cauſe va 


as it had often been, that the troubles in En- 
gland, ſufficiently employed the king and parlia. 
ment at home, of which I ſhall ſpeak ſomethi 
before I cloſe the account of this reign,  _ 
It has been already remarked that Henry of 
Lancaſter obtained the crown by treaſon, by uſur. 
pation, and à breach of the moſt ſolemn oaths and 
engagements, having publicly declared- when he 
landed at Ravenſprug, that he came with no other 
intention than that of regaining the eſtates of his 
deceaſed father Johd of Ghent, which were un- 


% 


juſtly withheld from him; whereas he proceeded, - 
as ſoon as he found himſelf ſtrong enough, to my | 


> 


the king's towns, to inveigle over ſome of 
officers, and butcher others, and finally to impriſon 
and contrive the death of his N Which 
was moſt harbarouſly brought about by his means. 
There is no wonder that the reign of this uſurpet 
though he had got himſelf artfully acknowl by 
the eftates of the kingdom, and pretended to hold 
his crown by the ſpecious title of election, ſhould: 
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8 e people that had been ſtirred up by the in- 

: 0 of faction began to cool a little, they 

N- {xy through a different medium the views and de- „ 
ed fons of this ambitious prince. And, as is uſual 
Jy, in ſuch caſes, ſome of his former favourites who " 


thought themſelves ill requited for their ſervices 
which had helped to raiſe him to the throne, 
were the firſt to come to a rupture with him. 
Edmund earl of Mortimer had been taken priſon- 
cr by Owen Glendower, a famous Welch chief- 
tan, and Henry rejoiced at the event, which he 
thought would remove a competitor for the crown 
out of his way, concerning whoſe fate he there- 
fore gave himſelf no trouble, but was very ſo- | | 
liciious about lord Grey, who had fallen into the --_ 
{ame hands, and at length obtained his ranſom. — _ | 
However it was in vain that the king levied his 
oops, to revenge the diſgrace of the Englith up- 
on the Britons; he. was thrice baffled, and ob- | bi 
lged to fit down with loſs and diſappointment, | 
—But in the mean time the Engliſh arms ſuc- 
ceeded better in another quarter, and yet to the 
eonſequences of this ſucceſs the king owed' the. 
greateſt difficulties and dangers of his reign. 
Henry Piercy, furnamed Hotſpur, the ſon of the 
great Northumberland; who had joined him on 
his firſt arrival in England, had at this time 
gained a victory over a body of Scots at Holme- 
don hill, and had made Archibald earl of Doug- 
ks, Mordake earl of Fife, and ſome other perſons 
of note priſoners. —The kin g., when he received 
the news of this action, diſpatched a meſſage to the 
| Percies, forbidding them to ranſom their captives, 
ad ſome time after even went ſo far as to ſend 
an order to deliver them up to him. As the diſ- 
poſal of ſuch priſoners was at that time a matter of 
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honour and advantage, and a right underſtood to 


be lodged in the vickor Sz Northumberland, when 


next he met the king, inſtead of complying with 
his demand, expoſtulated with him on the injuſ. 
tice of it; but he ſoon found he was not now 
ſpeaking to Henry of Lancaſter, . but to the king 
of England, who expreſſed the greateſt diſappro- 


- bation of his conduct, and even checked him for 


his freedom of diſcourſe. Northumberland juſtly 


offended at this arrogance, withdrew in diſguſt, - 
and concerting matters with his ſon Piercy, and his 


uncle Thomas, earl of Worceſter, they eſtabliſhed 


a correſpondence with Mortimer, who had by tis 


time married Owen Glendower's daughter, pro- 
miſing to ſet him on the Engliſh throne, ahich 
he was really heir to; and inſtead of deliveri 
up their Scottiſh priſoners to the king, rel 
them without ranſom, on condition of their levying 
men to ſerve them in their wars againſt him. 
In effect, having taken all poſſible precautions to 
contrive a junction of the ſeveral bodies of troops 


they could raiſe, by an appointed time, the con · 
federates at length openly renounced. their allegi- 
ance, avowed their purpoſe of dethroning Henry, | 


and publiſhed manifeſtos which, contained many 


juſt accuſations againſt him, though, probably 775 


vated by the hatred they had conceiyed of 

for his ungrateful behaviour,, The king anſwered 
theſe manifeſtos as well as he was able, and, having 
collected a body of troops for an expedition in- 
to Wales, he uſed them on this occaſion to op- 


| Poſe the confederates his whole fortune now de- 


nded on one caſt, and if he had not, luckily for 
himſelf, followed the advice of a Scatch refugee 


do march inſtantly to Shrewſbury with his arm), 


Piercy, who had actually inveſted that place, 
would ſoon have been joined by Owen Glendowe!, 


and then it is probable their fortune would have 


increale 
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«creaſed as his declined, and he muſt have taken 
lave of his ill-gotten royalty. But having adopted 
this ſalutary counſel, he came in time to raiſe the 
ſege, and Piercy retiring from the town, pre- 
pared for a general battle, being too ardent to 
engage his enemy to wait for any re-inforcements. . 
Henry was now ſtruck with fear, and almoſt hum- 4 
hled to the duſt ; he would gladly have come to an | 1 
accommodation with the er and demand- 
ing a parley, ſent ſuch offers to Piercy, by his un- 
de the earl of Worceſter, as would, in all proba- 
bility have been 3 but that the latter, (as 
he thought very prudently) did not properly re- 
peſent them to his nephew, who inſtantly gave 
battle to the royaliſts; but having ſeparated him- 
e from his troops, in order to make ſure of 
the king's deu by breaking in upon his 
guard, he was ſlain, his ally Douglas taken pri- 
ſoner, and the army routed with a terrible ſlaugh- 
ter; though not without leaving laſting marks of 
their vengeance among their enemies, who loſt. 
many perſons of great valour and diſtinction, and 
had above fifteen hundred men killed, and near 
thre? thouſand miſerably wounded in this battle. 
The king himſelf narrowly eſcaped with life at 
the beginning of the engagement, and the prince 
of Wales was hurt beg an arrow in the field, 
nile he was deſperately fighting in defence of 
lis father. Worceſter, Sir Richard Vernon, and 
Others of the confederates who were taken priſo- 
«cs in this action were put to death, but Doug- 
ls was once more ſent ranſomleſs home, on ac- 
dount of his extraordinary valour. 
Henry having been ſo near loſing his crown 
ad life, in return for his ingratitude to the 
Ficrcies, began now to affect a ſhew of moderation, 
6 he well knew the battle of Shreſbury _— 
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have extinguiſhed the embers of civil war in ſuch 
2 manner but that the breath of reſentment might 
blow them again into a flame. He therefore took 
Northumberland again into favour, even aſſiſted 
in reconciling him with ſome of his private enemies 
and affected to treat with great moderation all the 
confederates who were not actually found in arms 
againſt him.—But as the people were by this time 
acquainted with the king's temper, they rightly - 
judged all theſe favours to be mere virtues of ne- 
ceſſity, and received them accordingly. The re. 
port conſtantly circulated among the people, that 
Richard was ſtill alive, though Henry well enough 
knew it to be falſe, yet worked him great an- 
noyance.—— There were many grievances com- 
plained of by the nobles, and whenever any thing 


it with 
claimec 
came b 
lied, 1 


was ſtarted againſt the government, it was ſure to bulneſ: 
find abettors.— Another inſurrection was raiſed, in deſcend 
which the archbiſhop of York, Thomas Mowbray, 4s lis 
and the lord Haſtings and others, once more at. il od. 
tempted, under the auſpices of Northumberland, Hen 
to dethrone the king; bur the principal of theſe I es 
noblemen, together with the archbiſhd , were en- ſeming 
trapped in a ſnare by a ſtratagem of the earl of ſruplec 
Weſtmoreland, and afterwards executed as traitors, Wi Jia 
—Yet even after this, a battle was fought againſt fourteer 
the king at Bramham Moor, wherein the earl of the opit 
Northumberland loſt his life; and Owen Glendower | he ſhou 
continued till very troubleſome ; though at length tad aly 
being reduced by the prince of Wales, and being de. viither 
ſerted by his followers, died in obſcurity. —Belides don it 
all this, Henry was often embroiled abroad, and ne- 0 
ver knew what it was to enjoy the comfort and i - _ 
tisfaction of that ſtate which he had ſacrificed every -_ Fift 
tie of honour and humanity to get poſſeſſion of. the laſt 
His troubleſome reign was at laſt ſhortened by wy 


death, at a time when he entertained the thoughts 
of expiating his crimes by taking part in the ho 
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war, which was ſo much the faſhion of thoſe days. 
As he grew nearer to his end, he never would 
reſt without the crown being placed by him, 
which his ſon, the prince of Wales, one day took 
away, imagining him to be dead, whereupon, reco- 
rering from a long ſwoon, he cauſed the prince 
to be called, and rebuked him for his haſte in 
taking away the crown, who in his defence al- 
kdged, what was really the truth, adding, —“ I 
took the- crown as my inheritance, but now I ſee 


you alive, I reſtore it with much more pleaſure, 


and may God grant you many happy days to enjoy 
it with peace.” On which, it is ſaid, Henry ex- 
claimed, O, my fon, God, who knows how I 
came by it, I hope will pardon. me.” The ſon re- 
plied, in the ſpirit of a warrior, That he had little 
buſineſs to enquire into that matter z but as it now 


deſcended to him, he was reſolved to defend it 


a his father had done, that is to ſay, by the 
vord. | f : 
Henry, who was at the ſame time a very wiſe 


ſerupled to enjoy the fruits of.— He expired in the 
Jeruſalem Chamber at Weſtminſter, in the year 


fourteen hundred and thirteen, thereby fulfilling, in 


the opinion of the vulgar, an idle prediction, That 
he ſhould die in Jeruſalem, which, however, Henry 
had always underſtood to mean the Holy Land, 
vhither he was on the point of making an expe- 
dition in perſon. re 
Henry of Monmouth next ſucceded his fa- 
ther on the Engliſh throne, by the title of Henry 
the Fifth, and reſting his claim on his ſucceſſion to 
the laſt poſſeſſor of the crown, which he received 
on the ninth day of April, amidft the general ac- 
clamations of the people, who, notwithſtanding the 


prince, and a very wicked man, died at laſt in great 
ſeeming concern for thoſe crimes which he had never 
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wildneſs of his youth, promiſed themſelves, mud country, 
happineſs under his government. 8 was orda 
I 0ͥ return to the affairs of Ireland. — Soon afl :bbors, a1 
the acceſſion of Henry the Fifth, the prior of K king, tha 
manhaim gave place to Sir John Stanley, who vent to 
made lord liemenant; but, dying at Arder on y Iriſh 
ſucceeding ſummer the nobility elected Thom lament, 
Crawley lord juſtice, who had been twice chu func lanc 
cellor, and was then archbiſhop, of Dublin, a thir tem 
who held a parhament at Dublin that year, the king 
The Iriſh were up in arms as uſual, and i defended 
lord juſtice marched againſt them; but being mo fces or 
accuſtomed to praying than to fighting, he I Engliſh, 
others to engage the enemy, while he attended td In the 
his devotions. However, his people gave them bod lieut 
check for that time; but it was ſoon found, by allo take! 
their ſucceſſes in other parts, that a military and i William 
active man was neceſſary to keep order in ſuch ai of [rift 
ſtate as that of Ireland. And ſuch a one was {ent But nc 
over in the perſon of Sir John Talbot lord Fu leutenan 
nival, who was next made lord lieutenant, adi archbiſhe 
immediately upon his arrival, made a kind of ni lament : 
© Htary progreſs through the Pale, and reduced fome James 
of the Iriſh chieftains to ſue for peace; but te nant, fit 
army being ill paid, and he having ht o film acc 
force from England, no great things in the mW very libe 
-litary way could either be atchieved or expected. former © 


In the mean time king Henry was employed This 
| on his expedition to France, and, in the year fout- lament | 
| teen hundred and fifteen, gained a great victoſ 2 
J _-- - -+ over-the French at Agincourt, while the native ormat 

Iriſh were employed in burning and plundering Caſhell | 

the ee of his ſubjects in Ireland, during ud thir 

the ſeſſion of the parliament at Dublin, which u dere wa 
. . afterwards adjourned to Trim, where it fat fat biſhop © 
LL ſevxen days, and granted his majeſty a ſublidy. pears th 
| There had been an act paſſed for the return o ind the 
Iriſhmen of ſeveral denominations to theit on &termir 


country, 
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country, and now there was another, whereby it 
ws ordained, © That all archbiſhops, biſhops; 
abdots, and priors of the Iriſh nation, rebels to the 
king, that ſhould make any collation or preſent- 


ment to benefices in Ireland, or bring with them 


ny Iriſh rebels among the Engliſhmen to the par- 
lament, councils, or other aſſemblies, within the 


ume land, to know the ſtate of the Engliſhmen, 


their temporalities ſhould be ſcized till they fine to 
the king, and that the governors of Ireland be 
defended and reſtrained from granting ſuch bene- 
fces or pardons in the caſe, to Iriſh perſons not 
Engliſh, and that ſuch licences ſhould be void.“ 


In the year fourteen hundred and nineteen the 


brd lieutenant razed the caſtle of Kenur. He had 
allo taken Mac Morrough priſoner, as did alſo lord 
William Burgh by O'Kelly, and killed a number 
of Iriſhmen in Connaught, | 

But now, being ſent for to England, the lord 
leutenant ſubſtituted his brother Richard Talbot, 


achbiſhop of Dublin, lord deputy, who held a par- 


. 


lament at Naas, which 8 another ſubſidy. 
James earl of Ormond « 


nant, firſt held a council at Dublin, which met 


him accordingly on the 7th of June, and was 


rery liberal in granting larger ſubſidies than the 
former ons. $54 

This year he took Golmolin caſtle, and the par- 
lament met again according to adjournment, and 
ns commiſſioners to go to the king, to deſire 


ormation of the ſtate of Ireland ;—the biſhop of | 


Cahell was likewiſe accuſed before the parliament, 
ad thirty articles exhibited againſt him. And 
there was alſo a great diſpute between Adam Pory, 
bihop of Cloyne, and another biſhop ; but it ap- 
pears that the former accuſation was upper . 
nd the other buſineſs was referred to Rome for a 
determination. ak OY 


eg over lord lieute- a. p 
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At this time the lord juſtice's ſervants were a 

- tacked and defeated by the Iriſh ; but, in reveng 

_« for this affront, the lord juſtice invaded thetount 

of O' More and routed his people, obliging 0 


to come and ſue for peace. But O' Dempſey i 
vaded the Pale, and took a caſtle from the earl 


YIS? 
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land at 
"on after 
r in the 


d now, < 


Kildare; and Mac Mahon burned and deſtro i ©? th 
Urgyle, till the lord juſtice gave him a check f e occu 
obliged him to ſubmiſſion, _ 7 he prior 

While things were thus fituated, in the y ment 
fourteen hundred and twenty-two, Henry the Fi Inſh p 
died in France of a dyſentery. He exhibited wks 
ru example of courage in death as he HI ben 

one in life, and declaring that he had a clear co! judge 
ſcience, he preſerved a chearful countenance to eit; ? 
laſt, and expired with the greateſt ſerenity, makig the r 
it his boaſt, that his reign, though ſhort, had bei lords in 
lorious, and excuſing the ſcenes of bloodſhed he Several 
Fad occaſioned in France, by laying them to Henne 
charge of the natives of that nation, who, as It nner. T 
alledged, had drawn all theſe evils upon then jointed in 
ſelves, by controverting the juſtice of his tile , "<< 
Though this was falſe reaſoning, yet it is cer place N 
that Henry was in a ſtate of the utmoſt tranquiii auſe th 
as to the concerns of his conſcience, though fe e thoug 
preſſed ſome uneaſineſs with regard to the hH date 
of the crown, who was then a minor. f Deſmor 

That prince was proclaimed by the name d avINg rec 

Henry the Sixth, when he was no more than nerd, C 
months old, and writs for the calling of a par Star 
ment were iſſued in his name, by his Uncle the due all ! 
of Gloucefter. But though Glouceſter had ve: eſſity tl 
appointed regent by the deceaſed king, yet 09a dangei 

arliament beſtowed this office on the duke d mes, 1 


ford, who was his elder brother. And Thom: 
Beaufort, duke of Exeter, and his brother Hen) 
biſhop of Wincheſter, were nominated to take chamg 
of the young king's education, fan 
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james earl of Ormond was lord lieutenant of 
land at the acceſſion of Henry the Sixth, but 
on after Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, came 
rin the ſame capacity; he died of the plague, 
d now, during the ſucceſſion of five different per - 
ns to the ſame high office.“ Nothing remark- 
ge occurs in the hiſtory, except the caſe- of 
he prior of Lanthony.— The caſe was this: A 
dagment in the Common Pleas. being removed to 
he lriſn parliament, was affirmed there; on which 
writ of error was ſent from England; but the 
ng's bench in England would not take cogniſance 
f a judgement in the parliament of Ireland to te- 
erſe it; and therefore the prior petitioned the ki 
ut the record might be tranſmitted to the hou 
f lords in England, there to be examined. 
Several other gentlemen were appointed lord 
tenants, of whom we hear as little as of the 
ormer.+ But James earl of Ormond bein 
vinted in the year fourteen hundred and thirty- 
tree, received a writ. to eject John Cornwalſh, and 
o place Michael Braffin chief baron in his room, 
ecauſe the king had granted him that office for 
te, though the other had received a patent of a 
mor date from Ormond.—At this time, James earl 
ff Deſmond obtained a ſtrange privilege z for after 
uring received the cuſtody of the towns of Wa- 
erord, Cork, Limerick, and Kerry, he had full 
ave granted him to abſent himſelf, during life, 
um all future parliaments, on account of the 
Keeſſity there was for him to attend his charge, and 
de danger that he might be in from the kings 
nemies, if he ſhould conſtantly appear in thoſe 


oha lord Talbot, James eatl of Ormond, Sir John Grey, Edward 

; "ny, oy * Sutton, and Sir Thomas Strange, whom the laſt men- 
ed left his deputy. 
} Theſe were Sir Thomas Stanley, and, Sir Chriſtopher Pluaket, Richard 
Libet, archbiſhop of Dublin, and lord Wells, Er IM * 
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At this time there were likewiſe 
great diſturbances between the Talbots and the 


Butlers. And ſome who wanted to have the lord 


lieutenant removed, ſucceeded fo well in their com- 
plaints againſt him, that they got him removed, 
though with honour, and John Talbot, carl of 


Shrewſbury, eſtabliſhed in his place, ho going over. 
to England, accuſed Ormond of treaſon, but the 
accuſation was void. This matter produced much 


ill blood between the two parties, and one challenge 
to the combat; but the king interpolings put 2 
to ite. 


"Richard! dike of Men Wan i in 


regency of France to be appointed lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, which was done in order to ſend 
Somerſet over in his room to France Before the 
duke accepted the place he cauſed an inſtrument 
to be drawn up to bind the king and government 
to certain conditions, of which che following 15 the 


ſubſtance. 


Firſt, That he ſhould be the king s Tieutenan 
in Ireland for ten years. | 

- Secondly,” That, to ſupport the charge of that 
country, he ſhould receive the whole revenue with 
out account. 

Thirdly, That 5 ſhould be ſupplied: with 
treaſure-out of England in this manner : four thou- 
ſand marks for the firſt-year, of which he ſhould 
have two thouſand pounds before hand; and re- 


ceive two thouſand pounds per annum, during the 


nine ſucceeding years. 
Fourthly, That he might let the king $ lands to 
farm, and place and diſplace the king 8 beer at 


his pleaſure. 
Fifthly, That he might levy what number of 


- ſoldiers he thought fit. 


Sixthly, That he might make a deputy, and re- 
turn at his pleaſure. 1 1 
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keuiſe Yet after all theſe ſtipulations, it neither appears 
nd the that che duke brought over a great army nor. that 


th? government enabled him to ſupport one in the 


e lord land; however, though he complained loudly of 

Any; theſe things yet 1t 1s probable that he ſaw there was- 
*  keibood Of OF TYING 8 
uture period. „„ Rs . 

* As . was a man of valour and addteſs, he 

*Y 4 ſon began even with all theſe diſadvantages to 
len make a figure in Irelggd—and he held two parlia- 
55 ments in the year fourteen hundred fifty, which 


ſemed to tend, to a reformation of many evils. 
in the civil government, to which ſome hiſtorians ſay. 
they were partly ſtimulated by a complaining letter, 
{nt the lord lieutenant by the inhabitants of Mun- 


ſod ſter, to which being ſomewhat remarkable I ſhall 
ec the . * » 7 * ; s 4 MW ; » 
Hom zive a place in this-hiſtory—Ir is as follows 
78G * It may pleaſe your wiſdoms to have pity of us, 


the king's poor ſubjects within the county of Cork, 
or elſe we be caſt away for ever; for where there 
ws in this county thoſe lords. by name, beſides. 
knights, eſquires, gentlemen and pint wn a great 
number, that might ſpend yearly eight hundred 
pounds, ſix hundred pounds, four hundred pounds, | 
wo hundred pounds, two hundred pounds, one ro 
W hundred pounds, one hundred marks, twenty 
pounds, twenty. marks, ten pounds, ſome more, 
ome leſs, to a great number, beſides thoſe lords 


re- following ; firſt the lord marquis Carew, his year- 
I; revenues, were, beſides Darcey Haven and other 
the , Y U 


eeks, two thouſand two hundred pounds ſterling. 
The lord Barnewale of Bear-haven, his yearly reti- 
aue beſides Bear-haven and other creeks, ſixteen 
hundred pounds ſterling. The lord Uggan of the 
great caſtle, his yearly revenues were, beſides 
havens and creeks, one thouſand three hundred vl 
pounds ſterling. The lord Bulram of Emfarle, his L 
jearly revenues were, beſides havens and creeks, 

eee ag do no ras 
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one thouſand three hundred pounds ſterling, The 


lord Courcy of Killbreton, his yearly revenues, be. 
fides havens and creeks, one thouſand five hundred 


pounds ſterling. The lord Mandevil of Barnhely, 
is yearly revenues beſides havens and crecks, one 
thouſand two hundred pounds ſterling, ” The lord 


Arundel of the Strand, his yearly revenues, beſide; / 


havens and creeks, were one thouſand five hundred 
pounds ſterling. The lord Baron of the Guard, 
his yearly revenues beſides wens and creeks, one 
thouſand one hundred pounds ſterling, * The lord 


 Sleynie of Baltimore, his yearly revenue beſides 
havens and.cfgcks amounted to eight hundred pounds | 


ſterling. we 

The lord Roche of Pool Caſtle, his yearly re- 
venues, beſides havens, and creeks, one thouſand 
pounds ſterling. , The king's majeſty bath the lands 
of the late young Barry by forfeiture, the yearly re- 
venues whereof beſides two rivers and creeks, and zl 


other caſualties,” is one thouſand eight hundred pound 


ſterling. And at the end of this patliament your 


_ lordſhip with the kings moſt noble council, may 
come to Cork, and call before you all thoſe lords and 
other Iriſhmen, and command in pain of loſs of life 


lands and goods that never any of them do make war 
upon another without licence or commandment of 
you my lord deputy and the kings council; for the 
utter deſtruction of theſe parts is by that only cauſe;— 
and once all the Iriſnmen and che king's enemies 
were driven into a great valley, called Glanchought, 


betwixt two great mountains, called Maicorte or the 


leprous iſland, and there they lived long and many 
years, with their white meat, till at the laſt, theſe 


Engliſh lords fell at variance among themſelves, and 
then the weakeſt | 
their fide, and ſo vanquiſhed his enemy; and thus 
fell the Engliſh lords at variance amongſt themſelves 
till the Iriſnmen were ſtronger than they and drove * 


part took certain Iriſhmen to cake 


them 
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them away and now have the whole country under 
them, but that the lord Roche, the lord Courcy, and 
he lord Barry, only remain with the leaſt part of 
their anceſtors poſſeſſions, and young Barry is there 
upon the kings portion, paying his grace never '& 
penny of rent—Wherefore we, the kings poor ſub- 
jedts of the eity of Cork, Kinſale and Youghall, de- 
fre your lordſhip to ſend hither two good juſtices, 1 
to ſee this matter ordered, and ſome Engliſh captains g 
with twenty Engliſhmen, that may be captains over 

us all; and we will riſe with them, to redreſs thoſe 

enormities, all at our own coſts; and if you do not, 

we be all caſt away, and then farewell Munſter. for 


ever, and if you will not come nor ſend we will ſend . 3 0 
over to our liege lord the king, and complain of you N 
all,” — e n l 1˖ö; Jon ; | il 

The lord lieutenant returning to England leſt 1 
James earl of Ormond his deputy, who being him- M 
ſelf afterwards made lord lieutenant, went over to N 


England likewiſe, leaving John Mey, archbiſhop of 
Ardmagh his deputy 3 but the Engliſh government 
not being pleaſed with this appointment, Thomas 
earl of Kildare was made deputy, who ſurrendered to 
Sr Edward Fitz Euſtace, whom Richard duke o 
York thought fit to appoint, „ 3 
By this time that ambitious nobleman had got 
himſelf declared protector of England Henry who 
vas a weak prince had very unadviſedly firſt entruſt- 
ed York (who had a claim to the crown which he 
_ Could not be ignorant of) with great power, and 
afterwards provoked him Somerſet was his great 
tva— They had impeached each other, and the 
weakneſs of the king, inſtead of ſtanding neuter, had 
led him to ſhew a partiality in favour of the latter 
who was one of his queen's minions—York's. high 
ſpirit not brooking this, led him to affociate with 
the ear} of Warwick, and ſeveral diſcontented lords 
Who at length gave battle to their ſovereign, whom 
jo; I» 3 i 
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Somerſet being ſlain in the engagement. 
a parliament being called beſtowed the office of pr 
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they defeated at St. Albans, and led him to London 
After this 


tector of the kingdom, as mentioned above, upon the 
duke, who now held his ſovereign in effect a priſoner 
in his capital city, a diſgrace which his queen, Mar. 


garet of Anjou, could never endure to think of, and. 
that princeſs accordingly ſet herſelf to work toabolih 
this new form of government, firſt, becauſe ſhe had 


penetration enough to ſee that how fairly ſoever the 
lords carried it to the king, the appointment of York 
to ſuch an high office muſt needs prove fatal to the 
Intereſts of her huſband and his family, and ſecondly, 
becauſe ſhe was expreſsly accuſed by the parliament 
of having miſled the king in matters which concetn- 
ed his government. And all theſe circumſtances 
gave birth to that civil war which marked this reign 
as a ſcene of horror and unnarural commotion, 

While Sir Edward Fitz-Euſtace was lord deputy 
at a parliament held in Dublin the nde ordi- 
nances were enacted. 
I. That all ſtatutes againſt proviſors i in England, 
or Ireland, ſhould be held in force. 
II. That inqueſts before coroners ſhould be diſcharg- 
ed after a ſecond verdict, that up do know the 
ne 

III. That no appeals ſhould be to England. except 
for treaſon againſt the king's perſon, and in all falſ 
appeals the plaintiff ſhall pay damages, and twenty 
pound and one hundred ſhillings fine. 

Thomas earl of Kildare as the duke of York's de- 
Pay called a parliament which enated , _ 

I. That no exigents nor outlawries be made by 
vdimnifſioners, 

IT. That the recorder of Dublin and Dobel. 
have but two pence for every plaint, 

III. That every man anſwer for his fon and 
waged men. "1, Fe 
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IV. An act about eſcheators. 

v. That a parliament ſhould be held every year, 

And at another parliament at Naas, d ordi- 
ninces were eſtabliſned. 

J. That all ſtrangers pay forty pence per pound 
cuſtom for tranſporting ſilver. 

II. That every man anſwer for his ſons, ex- 
cept in capital caſes. 

III. That no perſon, not amenable to law, Hall 
diſtrain, without licence, on pain of forfeiting his 


title, 


lowing regulations : 

[. That beneficed perſons ſhould reſide. 

II. That the inhabitents to encloſe the village, 
might remove the highway forty perch. _ 

Sir Andrew Trollop and others deſerting the 
duke of York when he had levied an army 


ſoon afterwards returned with his ſon, the earl'of 
March, and, after many ſtruggles, defeating Hen- 
ty in a pitched battle, he called a parliament be- 
fore whom he claimed the crown, which was ſet- 
tied on him and his heirs ; but to remain with 
Henry during his natural life, who if he had had 
neither a wife nor a child would really have been 
happy enough in the agreement, but as the caſe 
ſtood both parties were far from ſeeing an end of 
their troubles. At length the queen "having, in 
her turn, defeated and took Richard duke of York 
priſoner, and ſet his head upon the gates of York ; 
but his ſon Edward was ſo far from being intimi- 
dated by this proceeding that, being joined by the 
_ earl of Warwick and other lords, he never ceaſed 
perſecuting the houſe of Lancaſter, till at laſt 
he had totally defeated king Henry, took him priſo- 
ner, and kept him confined in the tower, and ob- 
4 liged 


Nod we parliament being convened at Dub- 
lin, Friday after the Arie on, made the fol- 


zzainſt the king, that prince fled to Ireland; but 
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liged queen Margaret, who was a woman of un. 
ddt bertel to fly for ſafety to forcig 

lands, ERS p «AD IB ES 4 SSI FRETS 5M + | 
All this while thaugh the deceaſed Richard hal 
ET © behaved himſelf both bravely and diſcreetly as the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, yet the troubles in 
England gave the natives an opportunity of re. 
gaining great. part of the country, and even 
thoſe places which remained in the hands of the 
Engliſh, were ſubjected to certain fubfidies, which 
they paid to the Iriſh for the ſake. of peaceable 
poſſeſſion 1 4 , Sond: +75 A 
Such are and ſuch ever muſt be part of the 
fruits of civil diſſentions; but what was all this 
compared to what paſſed in England at this time, 
where the father fought againft the ſon, the bro. 
ther againſt the brother, agriculture and all the arts 
of peace were neglected, princes were lurking in dif- 
5 uiſe, great barons begging their bread, and the land 
| 990 end to end deluged with the blood of the un- 
| happy ſubjects, who for the moſt part could be lit- 
tle gainers either by the houſe of York or that 
of Lancaſter, whilft, on the other hand, they were 
almoſt certain of being deplorable loſers by both. 
1 * by oy 8 of hy 5 
Eine York, was proclaimed king, by the name of Fd. 
ard the Fourth and oe cally the lawful 
heir to the crown; though it is highly proba 
ble that this claim would have ſlept 80 while 
EY; „„ Wn 


The following is a lift of fome The king's exchequer to My 
of them, 1 2 Morrough 80 marks. ; 
The barony of Lecale to O'Neal © The county of Wexford to Mx 

of Clondeboy 20 l. per annum. Morrough qo l. LIE 0 

The county of Uriel to O'Neal gel. The counties of Kilkenny and 
The county of Meath to O'Con- Tipperary to O'Carrol 40 l. 
nor 20]. 5 me Ihe county of Limerick to 

The county af Kildare ta O' Con- O'Brian 4 J. uk 
r 1 The county of Cork to 
! . Carty of Muſkerry 40 l. 
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lonoer, and might even perhaps have been buried | 
u odlirion, if it had not been for the puſillani- 
nity of Henry, and the arbitrary meaſures of his 
miniſters, Edward was rather inclined to tyran- 
ny that to weakneſs, and having experienced the 
remper of the Engliſh, ſeemed reſolved at his ſirſt 
ſetting off that they ſhould never ſerve; him as 
they had done his rival; though they played him 
1 trick of the ſame ſort not many years after, 
from the ill effects of which it was rather owing 
to chance than to any thing elſe that he fo 
means to extricate himſelf.  _ We 
Edward eee to the crown, Thomas earl 
of Kildare continued lord juſtice, till Sir Row-- 
land Fitz Euſtace was appointed deputy to the 
duke of Clarence, the king's brother, who. was it 
made lord lieutenant for life; to whom Sir Row- | 1 
and reſigned the government, on which Clarence . i 


58 7 SFL SS A 


and appointed another deputy; and that was the earl l 
un- of Deſmond, his godfather. Mints were now eſta- = 
lit. bliſhed at Dublin, Drogheda, Waterford, and Gal- J 
hat vy, and it was now firſt ordered that Engliſh money \ 
ere ſhould be advanced in Ireland one fourth above j 
th, is current value in England, ſo that nine pence j 
based for a ſhilling. Several parliaments were 

fd called, and the regulations they made were in 


general ſuch as tended to the well-being of the 
ſtates, and the benefit of the individuals. 

But among the parliaments there is mention 
made of one held at Drogheda, where John Lord 
Tiptoft earl of Worceſter being lord deputy, 
It was refolved that the earls of Deſmond and 
Kildare and Edward Plunkett, efq; ſhould be at- 
tained of treaſon for their alliance with the Iriſh, and 
furniſhing them with arms, which were uſed to 
tie detriment of the king's ſubjects ;—and-on this 
«culation, and others of a like ſort, the earl who is 
lid to have been the firſt perſon that . the 

| cuſtom 
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he E id deputy at the death of Edward the Fourth, 
. jo expired on the ninth day of April, in the 
nd, r fourteen hundred and eighty three, after having 


ad more blood than any of the princes of his 
rliame ine, after having riſen from the ſtation of a baron 
atters oa throne, after having been depoſed for his ingra- 
er thing rude to him who ſet him up, and after having again 


a; W--:incd by his brother's perfidy what he had loſt 


mble 512 | 
of wh by his own. - 


"Henry the Sixth having been ſtabbed, or dying Eduard v. 

| wm 7 grief in the Tower, and his ſon having | | 
to n in cool blood after the laſt battle fought at 
my evkſbury, Edward, the eldeſt ſon of the deceaſed 
n "Wine, conſequently claimed the crown; but the ſame 
Se ct ron, which had loſt his father the heart of the earl 
Warwick, namely, his marriage with the widow 
* ideville while that earl was ſoliciting an alliance 
* ith the French king, that very action diſpleaſed 
bend drother and relations, and occaſioned factions 
ng thoſe who were the moſt zealouſly attached 
ay o the intereſts of his houſe. Richard, who was 


» ” 


aq ſeclared protector of the kingdom, took advan- 
clue of theſe differences, and though he pretended 
57 viſn a perfect reconciliation might be brought 
ach i but between the chiefs of the factions, yer he 
co nged matters ſo as to play them off in ſuch 


{manner as to rid himſelf of thoſe who were moſt 
kely to oppoſe his meaſures and intimidate the 
rſt; after which he got the two ſons of Ed- 
wad declared illegitimate and ſet aſide by par- 
ment; and not contented with that, cauſed 
tem alſo to be removed out of the way 
n ſome private manner, either by. death or ba- 
hment, ſo that nobody knew what was be- 
me of them, and then he aſſumed the crown, 
ad took the title of Richard the Third. 5 
This uſurping prince confirmed his power in Richard III. 
liz ſame manner as he had eſtabliſhed it, by 
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oppreſſion and bloodſhed, and was diflikeq 
good men of all parties and craig. | 
| He continued Gerald, earl of Kildare, in d 
lieutenancy of Ireland, not being willing to: nl 


187 
mons, 
in his 
ed the k 


with affairs there when he, had ſ t 

2. hen 2 l. bg, IS (© 

for him. Engaging with Henry, earl of n that e 

mond, of the line of Tudor, who came to ch Abe 

11 the Crown, Richard was defeated in Boſe | ge dul 

— field, by means of the deſertion of lord Stand Aver 

1 after having exhibited more proofs of valour ymnel, a 

2 few hours in the field than he had ſhem Mii. _ 

virtue during the three years of his reign le was tak 

The earl of Richmond ſucceeding _ bo promil 

queſt and a diſtant claim derived from the bo nith gre 

of Lancaſter, and beſides getting his til the nob 

_— by an act of parliament, aſcended u ** | 

| rone, was crowned by the name of Hen t whon 

1 1 the Seventh :—he afterwards married Elb ndon, on 

is the heireſs of the houſe of York, as he had | more 

| | 3 engaged _ he would, and ſaw himkſ = f - * 

1 u eſſion he rovyaltics _””) -'Þ- 

land. ba : 1on 0 25 * royalties: of En bs, whi 

. He continued Gerald earl of Kildare u ting that 

| ban of Ireland, as he. did alſo r 

ö great officers of ſtate; nor did he eim 

5 houſe of Ormond, who had been 2 a 

2 chat of Lancaſter, but reſtored them to jel nh "ou 

1 eftates and honours, as" was likewilc he cot {mire 

'Y the family of Deſmond z as to Sir Thomas Bu wk 2 

= * he was 1 = only reſtored, but alſo taken i 7 _ 
mn avour, and ſworn | IO 

N | cil in Ireland. e 18 85 £4 * 

1 But Henry, who was a n n | trat 3 
5 , a man of great penetrann 

| was not long before he — * da * 1 a 

5 of Tork had yet ſome remaining hopes in Mee G7 

"= a, ay therefore ſent over for the lord depui Mp 

; | Fo © excuſed himſelf from coming _ Wrers, | 


mons, which how ſpeciouſly/ ſoever he ar- 
in his own defence, muſt needs have ſtrength- 
n the king's ſuſpicions; and in the ſequel it 
mea that he had placed them righitly, for 
bm ſoon appeared ready to break over him 
de quarter,” eee D200 eee 
fette Iriſh had always entertained 4 reſpect for 
to ci ge duke of Clarence, becauſe be was born in 
er country, a certain prieſt tutored one Lambert 
wmnel, a youth of a good addreſs to perſonate the 
ung earl of Warwick the only ſon of that duke. 


wn e vas taken notice of by the ducheſs of Burgundy, 
ol. bo promiſed to ſupport his intereſt, and was receiv- 
eg eich great kindneſs by the lord deputy and moſt 
e boa the nobility, clergy, and people of Ireland. In 
e mean time Henry ſhewed the real earl of War- 


ick whom he had in his hands through the ſtreets of 
don, and beſides got a bull from the pope, re- 
ring the clergy to excommunicate the rebels, both 
ich plans were well concerted and could not fail in 
any reſpects of anſwering the purpoſe intended by _ 
em, which they did with all but the Iriſh, Who 

ting that Lambert was furniſhed with an aid of two 
whnd Germans by the ducheſs of Burgundy, who 
i the implacable enemy of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
ſolred to ſtrain every nerve to carry matters in his 


' 10 or, and to ſer him upon the Engliſh throne. In 
0 * arit-Church Dublin, he was crowned with great ſo- 
; oof" the lord deputyhimſelf, and many of the prin- 
: 1 Ip! nobility being preſent and expreſſing the great- 


| jy at the celebration of this ceremony; and pre- 
mtly after they called a parliament in the name 
their new king, and the clergy granted the pope a 
dy to abſolve them. And now projecting an in- 
n of England, the lord chancellor reſigned his 
ce, in order to have an opportunity of joining 
mel, who embarking with the principal of his 
lovers, and an Iriſh army under the W | 

1 | = 
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back upon the others, and ſo put the whole x 


but not till the earl of Lincoln, with four thou 
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the earl of Lincoln, landed ſaſe in Lancaſhire, The Iriſh, 
at firſt intended to enter Newark 3 but the king u c1icit 
ing taken very prudent meaſures to prevent the excl unſeq 
tion of that deſign, they turned aſide towards Ny : Was 
tinghamſhire, and the next day having ſted nem f 4 _ 
ſelves on the declivity of a hill near Stoke, they pe: i „nt 
ceived that the King who was by this time come Kon 

with them, had drawn up his troops in order of ba anos 
tle, whereupon they did the ſame, and as the m 
aliſts though exceeding them in number, had th 


_ diſadvantage, of a narrow plain, which would a de ki 


at all permit them to extend their front omas E 
make uſe of that ſuperiority, but were obliged, « 
the coatrary, to form three lines, the earl hoped i 
he could break. the firſt of theſe they would taliM...33 + 


my into confuſion. This he endeavoured vii 
all his might, and was well ſeconded by the Inh 
men, who fought with amazing courage and re 
ſolution, though ill armed, and galled perpetually 
by the Engliſh archers.— However, their attemp 
of breaking Henry's line failing, which was con 
tinually ſupplied from the rear as from a neu 
failing fountain; and being charged, in their tun 
with great impetuoſity, they were at laſt defeatec 
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| private 
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ſand of his followers were ſlain, and Martin Sw: oely ſen 
the commander of the Germans with the brain tne n 
of his veterans cut to pieces. To render among 
victory complete, Lambert Symnel and his tuo... the 
were made priſoners. The prieſt was commit ppoſe the 
to priſon, and poſſibly there ſecretly made avi; pub 
with; and as to Symnel, inſtead of RL le kin 
impriſoning him, Henry made him one of his cu ed be 
lions, in contempt, but afterwards promoted hin ing finiſl 
to the office of his falconer. _ \ or the ear] 
When the rebellion was thus cruſhed, the ear) WW: encom 


Cox, 


Kildare, and others of the great men 1 MN of all 
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Te . lim, who had favoured the inſurgents, ſent 
ng hal, olcit their pardon at the court of England, 
erte conſequence of which ſubmiſſion the lord de- 
$ Nat uty Was continued in his office, and the king 
i: over Sir Richard Edgecomb with power 
e PW: crant their requeſt, after having obliged them 
177 renew their oaths, and bind themſelves in re- 
of ba gpniſances for their future good behaviour. 
ic r embarking with five hundred men on board 


ad rn. ſhips, arrived at Kinſale, where he accepted, 
1d n be king's name, the ſubmiſſion of the lord 
t omas Barry, and afterwards that of James lord 
d, cy, and the inhabitants of the town of Kin- 


lk, _—— Sailing to Waterford, he highly com- 
pended the people of that place for their fide- 
ole ue which they had maintained amidſt the ge- 
| wh: defection, and promiſed that his maſter 
; ould not forget to reward them for it. When 
nd re reached Dublin, in his progreſs the earl of 

are was abſent; but, on his return, he ſent 
temp Edgecumbe, who delivered the king's letters, 
s ONS hin with a ſtern aſpect. After this they had 


ne private conference, and then ſeparated: for that 
r gun me. On the following. Sunday, a revocation 
ca! the excommunications denounced. againſt the 


olters was read. (which the king had pur- 
eech ſent over, to - ſhew- his moderation) and 
[21 en the nobility and clergy took an oath, where- 
among other promiſes, they engaged not to 
oer the excommunication of all ſuch as ſhould 
muten pole the king, and the clergy promiſed that they 
old publiſh the pope's excommunication againſt 
the king's enemies in Ireland, as often as they 
bin wuld be required ſo to do.— Theſe ceremonies 
King finiſhed, Edgecomb proceeded to another; 
ir the earl of Kildare, being firſt abſolved from 
8 xcommunication, did homage, renewed his, 
eic of allegiance, and entered into 1 
Or 
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ſigns, the expedition with which he fruſtras 


Which would have been likely to prove the d 


Lambert Symnel ſerve as butler before them 


he uſed all his endeavours to obtain the 7 1 
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ſtruction of the colony. He therefore prudent ter com 
avoided the trial; and, whilſt in his heart he i huarfel h. 
entertained ſuſpicions of the people of that c ldate © 
try, he choſe at this time to make them believers. w. 
that notwithſtanding all that had paſſed, he u bences: 
ſtil] diſpoſed to place a confidence in them, wii admin 
he entertained hopes they would for the future een deer 
deavour to deſerve. | ' „ count e 
And though, ſome time after, he ſent k it the d 
many of the nobility over to England, maxim, v 
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for keeping it inviolate; after wich he not on 
received his pardon, but the commiſſioner alſo py 
a gold chain round his neck, which Henry b. 
ſent him as a toxen of his thorough reconcil 
.- The Seventh Henry was always accounted a wi 
prince, and his conduct through this whole bull 
ſineſs approved him ſuch. The early intelligeng 
he found means to procure of the rebels & 


them, and above all, his moderation after | 
had defeated 'their power, ſhew the depth of hi 
policy-m a moſt conſpicuous light.-Beſides, 
to the Iriſh; the defection had been fſo- generi 
among them, that if he had proceeded to e 
tremities, he muſt have ruined almoſt all f 
great men of Engliſh deſcent among them, 2 ity 


yet, after ſome rebukes, he diſmiſſed them agal 
with preſents, and other marks of his favour 
nor could the Archbiſhop of Ardmagh, who had 
all along ſtood firm to the king's intereſt, thoug 


the chancellorſhip ſrom the king, who id not 


chuſe thereby to offend the earl of Kildare, 
hazard a renewal of troubles in the 9g, 179 


ka. 


| However Edgecomb ſtill | continued his pro- 
ot ol. through Dublin, and viſited all the reſt of 


obles and the people in the manner above re- 
ied ; and, on theſe matters being ſettled, the lord 
eputy began making repriſals upon Macgeoghen; 
WW: took a caſtle, and, having done much miſ- 
bef in the country, returned loaded with ſpoils 


id two victories over the Iriſh—in one battle, 
urrough O' Carrol and his brother Moyl Marry 
ere ſlain, and in the other fell Dermod Mac 
Teige Carthy We 55 
Ia the year fourteen hundred and ſeventy-two, 
e earl of Kildare was recalled, and Walter Fitz 
mons, archbiſhop of Dublin, was made deputy 
) Jaſper, duke of Bedford, while Euſtace, lord of 
Portleſter was removed from the office of treaſurer 
) make room for Sir James Ormond, and the 


uael happening between him and the earl of 
dare occaſioned a ſkirmiſh between their fol- 
x ie ers, which threatened very diſagreeable conſe- 


e i verces: Yet more changes were ſtill made in 
adminiſtration, which would by no means have 
re eu deen deemed conſiſtent with ſound policy, but on 


count of ſome intelligence the king received, 
a the dutcheſs of Burgundy, who had favoured 


2921 land. 


a —The plan of this buſineſs was infinitely bet- 


fr laid than that of the former; for whereas 


ei reel pretended to be earl of Warwick while 
int enry had the real earl in his hands; a perſon. 


appeared who took upon himſelf the cha- 
er of Richard duke of York, ſecond ſon o 
fell ©” Aa Edward 


e pale, where he received the ſubmiſſion of the 


Dublin. And Bukagh, earl of Deſmond ob: 


ter coming over with a military attendance, a 


dymnel, was at this time contriving another ſcheme 
b! the ſame nature, in order to raiſe a rebellion in 
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Edward the Fourth, whom nobody knew wht 

was become of. He came originally from Liſbon 
where he was ſuppoſed to have lain concealed, 
and arriving at Cork was there courteouſly n. 
ceived by the inhabitants, one of whom, a grea 
merchant, John Walter by name, wrote to the 
earls of Kildare and Deſmond in His favour; but 

in the interim this youth (known firice by the name 

of Perxin Warbeck) went over upon invitz 
tion to the king of France, and ſtayed at ha 
court for ſome time, but retreated to Flanden, 
when that prince and king Henry came to an ac. 
comodation, and was well received by the dutchek 

of Burgundy, who acknowledged him as her te. 
lation, and did all that was in her power to pro- 

3 mote his intereſt. — fark 

oz, - A parliament being held at Dublin, quaſh 


HIS 


vernment 
thither, 7 
fication ' 
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for exam 
Sir Ed 
the next 
ing 
Nin 8 
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2 TH. 
" ſome indictments which had formerly been ſet on al, 
| foot againſt the lord deputy by the lord'Portleſter, ln conj 
| who ſince that time had himſelf been queſtioned eputy un 
if concerning his difcharge of the office of treaſurer Nef Perkin 
_ at the council board; a former act made again die great 
w the city of Waterford was repealed, and one Wii: earl, 
4 paſſed for a general reſumption of all the crown ys in f 
4 lands that had been alienated ſince the firſt year onſpiracy 
© of king Henry the Sixth. „ puty; but 
© In the September following, Robert Preſton, e was af 
ö | lord Gormanſtown, was miade lord deputy, who Howeve 
1 called a parliament without having authority w rother ſe 
2 do fo, and procured ſeveral of the nobility at WCzterlogh 
4 Trim to ſign articles for the preſervation of the s oblig 
.v peace of that kingdom. 535 ind the II 
. 1 2 Fitz Symonds paſſing over into England to give d hoſtag 
an account of his government, as well as the ſtate which | 
of the kingdom, the earl of Kildare not long af- Ways, and 
ter hearing that he was impeached, went into Eng- - Opin! 
om it : 


land alſo; but the lord deputy leaving the 8% 
=. 9 5 Des vernment 
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D 

what + ernment in the hands of his ſon, followed him 
bon :hicher, and fo far (prevailed that the earl's juſti- 
led cation was rejected, and he was ſent over priſo- 
. der to Ireland, the matter being referred thither 
eat ir examination. d 1901 . 

the vir Edward Poynings knight of the Garter was 


the next lord deputy, who fect himſelf about ſup- 


Perkin Warbeck, who as ſoon as he arrived made 


by great changes in the adminiſtration of affairs. 
den, He made Henry Dean, biſhop of Bangor, lord 
. chancellor, Sir Hugh Conway treaſurer, Thomas 
he e Bourin chief juſtice of the King's Bench, and Sir 
te. ohn Topcliff chief juſtice of the Common, Pleas, . 


while Walter Ever was made chief baron of the 
Exchequer ; all of whom were Engliſhmen born, 
and were ſworn members of the Iriſh privy coun- 


t on cl, | nets | 7 

ln conjunction with the earl of Kildare this lord 
ned eputy undertook to invade Ulſter, whither ſome 
urer er Perkin Warbeck's friends had | retired, and 


dic great execution among the Iriſh, nevertheleſs 
the earl, who indeed ſeemed deſtined to be al- 
2s in ſome embarraſſment, was ſuſpected of a 
oſpiracy' with O'Hanlon to deſtroy the lord de- 
pity; but of this accuſation, after a full hearing 


ton, e vas afterwards acquitted. . | | 

who However, it is certain that the earl of Kildare's 
ober ſeized at this very time on the caſtle of 
J 1 acrlogh ; and on this account the lord deputy 


Fas obliged to make a. peace with O' Hanlon, 
md the Iriſh at any rate, and taking their oaths 


give and hoſtages, marched to that caſtle and invaded 
[tate which ſurrendered to him after a ſiege of ten 
1 and the affair ſerved to prejudice men in 
er opinion concerning the ſuſpected earl, of 
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weſſing by all poſſible means the adherents of - 


| dom it muſt be thought very extraordinary in-. 
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deed that he was joined with the lord deputy at: 
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in this expedition againſt the Iriſh, hen we cu 1 
fider all that had paſſed before, and the 1 7 
ſuſpicions of and accuſations againſt him, wii" 494 
ſeem to render him an unfit perſon to be d 4. and 
ployed in a matter of ſuch a "Run ut leaf nd by 1 
the time we are ſpeaking of. WS: : lar; 
In the month of November; in the year f ug... deth 
teen hundred and ninety-four, the famous parli Wupcrſede 
ment ſat at Drogheda, which enacted the fl e cho 
ordinances * $2 mide (1 

73, That the. treafurer 1 * appoint his unde 1 
officers. here, as is uſual in England, and ſhall ei of F 
count once a year here before the barons of le 2ppro! 
exchequer, and ſuch of- the council as the | planer 
deputy. ſhall appoint; and the ſame account v. Th 
be certified into England, and finally deterr n Englar 
and ſettled there, . VI. T. 
II. That no miniſter of juſtice, viz. the cha m or 
cellor, treaſurer, judges, clerks, or maſter of M under e 
rolls, nor any officer, accomptant ſhall | have de wiſe to a 
places but during the king's. pleaſure. ' iafranch 
III. An act annulling a preſcription which ew 
tors and rebels claimed in E be fails 
[The reaſon of which act was becauſe Nich n that 
duke of York, at his laſt being in Ireland, cava other bu 
a law to be made, That Ireland ſhould be 2 _ of twent 
tuary for refugees, and that it ſhould. be tre VII. J 

do diſturb any body there by any writ, privy & men in 2 
or other matters from England.} tices or « 
IV. The famous ſtatute, commonly 1 man be 1 
Poyning's act, that no parliament ſhould, for theft u lord 
ture, be holden i in Ireland until the chief goven tion, exc 
and council do. firſt certify the king under f dd mar 
great ſeal of that land, as well the cauſes and l the king 
ſideratiohs, as the acts they deſign to pabs, and that 


till the ſame be approved by the king and cot 
cil, and a licence thereupon do iſſue from 


tion, 
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no to ſummon a parliament; and that all par- 


RK. 


ments hereafter holden in other manner be void 


s act was by the ſtatute of 28 Henry VIII. 
4 and c. 20. ſuſpended as to that parliament, 


at large explained, and by the ſtatute of 11 
Elizabeth, Poyning's act was again ſuſpended or 


nd thoughts, and in another ſeſſion a law. was 
mde (11 Eliz. c. 8.) That no bill ſhould, for 
the future, be certified into England, for the re- 
peil of Poyning's act, until firſt ſuch bill ſhould 
te 2pproved of by the majority of both houſes of 
parlament in Ireland. _ | 

V. That all the ſtatutes againſt proviſors made 
n England or Ireland be put in execution here. 
VI. That no citizen nor townſman receive li- 
rery or wages from any nobleman or gentleman, 
either engage themſelves by indenture or other- 
viſe to any lord or gentleman, on pain of being 
dsfranchiſed and expelled the corporation ; and 
the chief magiſtrate to forfeit twenty pounds if 


md that no lord or gentleman ſhall retain any 
I other but his officers and menial ſervants, on pain 
f twenty pounds. Gy 
VII. That none be aldermen, jurors, or free- 
nen in any town, but fuch as have been appren- 
tices or conſtant inhabitants there: and that no 


ny lord or other be made privy to their conſylta- 
uon, except their recorder, on pain of an hun- 
ied marks ;—and all their bye- laws contrary to 
tte king's prerogative and juriſdiction to be void; 
nd that this act be recorded in every corpora- 


non. 7 | 
Azz) | n Tha 


nd by the ſtatute of 3. 4. Philip and Mary it 


luperſeded, as to that parliament, but upon ſe- 


be fails to puniſh the tranſgreſſors of this law; 


man be mayor but one known to be loyal, nor 
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VIII. Thar che ſtatutes of Kilk 
firmed. and executed, except thoſe _—_ as 110 

E riding on ſaddles. 
at the ſubjects keep bows and 
X. That the captains of marches. er 


the names of their retinue by indenture XIX. 
may anſwer for their defaults; and er ce a n 
lony to ſuccour, or wittingly to ſuffer rebels oc AY" for ſix 
enemies to paſs the marches, and that every pn. nely; an 
prietor of land in the marches, do reſide thereon, ths rates 
or appoint a ſufficient deputy .ſo to do, on pain be à man 
of — his eſtate during his abſence ; and tha except cit 
al a . near the marches, from ſixteen to ſixty Bo f 
ready on warning, in their beſt def * 
* 4 defend the ſame. | ** 1 XXI. 
That no man com und for the death XXII. 
murder of his friend or n nor — i * 
but according to law. be hence 

XII. That no man keep fire- arms after procl. And 

mation, on pain of twenty pounds, XXII. 
XIII. That it be treaſon to ſtir up tis Iriſh to wanſlon 
make war on the Engliſh, or any body to make ang 
war againſt the chief governor of Ireland. lament, 
XIV. That one of the realm of England LR 
conſtable of the caſtle of Dublin, and the like of ctuet m 
2 * Rithſale, Wicklow, Green Caſtle rr ; 
Carlingford, and Carrickft pealed W 
LES): ergus 1 5 2128 knights 
XV. An act concerning th ſumed, 
Connaught and Trim. : Ts —_— of * tion of 
XVI. That the lords appear in their abe I r er 
every parliament, on pain of one hundred ſhi 8 
lings. land, as 
XVII. That no man mall make e or war made t 
without the conſent of the chief JoFEIPEr, on taken, f 
pain of one hundred pounds, &c. kent 
XVIII. That no man take money or hork- A 


meat hg colour of gift, reward or a; by ſaved 
alm 
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aon of any menace z and if he do, the giver is 
© forfeit an hundred ſhillings, unleſs he com: 
ins ſeaſonably; and the taker is to ſuffer the 
puniſament appointed for the takers of Coigne and 
Livery. | 0 0 
KIX. That the. ſoldier ſhall pay three half- 
ce a meal, and his man a penny, and a pen- 
y for ſix field-ſheaves of oats, and litter accord- 
nely; and whoſoever refuſes to quarter ſoldiers at 
this rate, forfeits twelve-pence a time, unleſs he 
be a man of twenty marks eſtate per annum, and 
except cities and corporate towns. SED 
XX. That the words Cromambo and Butlerabo, 
and ſuch like words of faction, be aboliſhed.  - 
XXI. That wilful murder be high treaſon. - 
XXII. That all the ſtatutes lately made in Eng- 
land concerning or belonging to the public weal, 
be henceforth good and effectual in Ireland. — 
XXIII. That the ſtatutes made by the lord Gor- 
manſtown aforeſaid, be repealed and null. 
Beſides all this, it was enacted. alſo by this par- 
lament, That the lord treaſurer ſhould rule the 
kingdom in caſe of the death or ſurrender of the 


cuef magiſtrate. That the king ſhould have a 


certain ſubſidy out of every fix ſcore acres of 


land, —That all the aleniated poſſeſſions of the 


knights of St. John of Jeruſalem ſhould be re- 
ſumed, another act was made for a farther reſump- 
tion of crown lands, and one for attainting Kildare 
for correſ] ponding with O'Hanlon and'other miſde- 


meanors (though he was afterwards cleared in Eng- 


Jand, as has been already recited) all which acts 
made this parliament famous, and deſerve to be 
ken ſome notice of in hiſtory. 21 5 

Perkin Warbeck, whom we left in Flanders, at 


2 convenient | time ſet ſail from thence, and re- 


lalved to make a deſcent upon the coaſt of Kent; 
| A a 4 but 


39 
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HIS 1 
but the people of that county taking arms und; 


In the 


pretence of joining him, fell upon a body of tffrifoncr ir 
Followers whom he had ſent on ſhore,” and ſlew ple anſ 
of them except a hundred and fifty whom induced 


ſent priſoners to London, which Perkin viewing 
from his ſhips, hoiſted ſail immediately in order tg 
return to 5 landers, rejoicing that he had ng 
hazarded his own, perſon, as at firſt he intende 
to do, among thoſe ſecret enemies. 
After this the yaung adventurer landed in Mun: 
ſter ; but Poynings having taken ſuch prudent me ue fit to 
ſures that he was not likely to. derive any con 
ſiderable aſſiſtance from the Iriſh, he altered nis 
plan, and paſſed over to Scotland, where he 
far gained upon king James that he undertook 
to defend his cauſe, and gave him the lady Ca. 
therine Gordon, his own kinſwoman, the beaut; 


ful daughter of the earl of Huntly, in marriage f Ardm: 
and, in conſequence of his promiſe that prince did grea 
actually ' invade England in favour of Perkin ue of | 
but as he found none of the Northern Englih r ſtep, 
joined him he contented himſelf with laying waſte other re 
Northumberland, and at Henry's appraach er the e 
treated with all ſpeed in order to ſecure the booty e biſno 
he had taken which amounted to ſoinething wife of 
coniiderable.—— Mo prob 
When Perkin was quite driven aut of Ireland hands 


and the ſtate of that country ſomething regular When, 
by the care of Poynings, the king re:calling him, of 
made him a knight of the Garter, and appointed accom 
Henry Dean, biſhop of Bangor, chancellor of I- 
land, lord juſtice in his room, in whoſe time Hugh 
O' Donnel having defeated Q'Connor near Sligo, 
befieged the caſtle, but hearing that the Bufks of 
Clanrigkard were approaching, made a haſty I: 
treat, on which they burned and deſtroyed his ter- 
Fitories jn reyenge for the boldneſs of his nf, * 
5 ; | tpect fr. 


HIS TOR T or IRELAND, 
In the mean time the earl of Kildare was kept 


of E baer in England, but gave ſuch blunt and 
lew fol: anſwers to the accuſations laid to his charge, 


induced Henry to think he was belied, becaule 
e ſeemed ſo artleſs ; on which account he was 


eucenant, which, it is ſaid, was occaſioned by one 
f his accuſers ſaying © All Ireland cannot go- 
em this man.“ To which Henry, who did not 
rat ready wit, replied, Then is this man the 
more fit to govern all Ireland.” And fo, not wil- 
ng to hs the jeſt; he made him chief magiſtrate 
ccordingly. | 
When hs arrived, he approved himſelf a loyal 
ubjet to the king, he took and razed the cal- 
of ſeveral of the Iriſh who were in arms, and 
aut reconciled. to his old enemy the archbiſhop 
e Ardmagh,—By his advice the king pardoned 
ſe great men in Ireland who had eſpouſed the 
aſe of Perkin Warbeck, which was a very po- 


ther rebellion through deſpair: Among theſe 
re the earl of Deſmond, the archbiſhop of Caſhel], 
* of Cork and Waterford, and many 
ers of the principal inhabitants of Munſter, 


e hands of Henry. ? 
When, after many diſputes and bickerings, the 


accomodation, Henry would not allow that 


ff Ire fern ſhauld remain with his new protector, and 

Hough Wines would not deliver up his gueſt to his ene- 

155 , it was therefore agreed that this young adven- 
8 01 


wr and his lady ſhquld be diſmiſſed with honour 
0 lafety, and conveyed wherever they pleaſed. 
n which he choſe to withdraw to Cork; but on 
*arival there finding hei had leſs than ever to 
dert from the Iriſh, after enliſting a m_ ſol- 

| 3 8 is 


ot only ſet at liberty, but ſent to Ireland lord 


tc ſtep, as it prevented them from engaging in - 


no probably did not expect ſuch clemency at 


os of England and Scotland at laſt came to 
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battle, he ſtole away from his forces, and took 
of Beaulieu in Hampſhire, | 


Were 
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diers, he accepted the invitation of ſome of the 
Corniſh men, whom the weight of taxes had oc- 
caſioned to take up arms, came over to head 
them, and took upon him the name and title of 
Richard the Fourth, king of England, &c,—— 


And whether he were a prince or not, it is cer. 


tain that he acted the part of one fo well that if 
the land had not been ruled by one of the viſeſt 
kings that ever fat upon any throne, he would 
have ſtood a fair chance of ſucceeding. ' But Hen- 
ry had ſo well eſtabliſhed civil government, and 
fo effectually clipped the wings of rebellion among 
the nobles by aboliſhing military followings, and 
other ſuch regulations, and was withal ſo vigilant 
and fo fortunate, that people were afraid to de. 
clare againſt him.-Nor would Perkin ever have 
had that body of men under' his command, 
amounting to about fix thouſand, who now hailed 
him monarch of the iſland, and ſet him up in a 
kind of mock ſtate, if the king's greateſl vice and 


' weakneſs, namely, his avarice, had not created a 


diſlike to him among ſome of the le, who 
yet were generally kept far more under than they 
had been for the three or four preceeding reigns. 

But even when Perkin by taking this advar- 
tage. had gathered this power together, he found 
. himſelf unable to take Exeter, though he aſſaulted 
it with great fury, which diſpiriting his followers, 
he raiſed the ſiege and withdrew to Taunton, where 
hearing that the royaliſts under the command of 
the lord Daubeney were in full march to give hin 


refuge in the ſanctuary | H 
on which the inſurgents finding themſelves aban- 
doned by their leader, ſurrendered at diſcretion; 
ſome of the ringleaders were hanged and the rel 
ardoned and « j!perſed. —The lord Daube, 


ney 3 terwards took lady Catherine, the oo | 4 


| great | 
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kin, who being brought before king Henry 
ſo much upon him by the beauty of her 
;erlon, and the modeſty of her deportment that 
te ſent her to attend on the queen, and beſtowed on 
her a conſiderable penſion. | | 

As for Perkin himſelf, a pardon being proffered 


kim, he ſurrendered, and was, conducted to Lon- 


don, through which eity he rode amidſt the hiſſes 


and deriſion of the populace, which he bore with 


great fortitude, while Henry viewed him from a 


window though he never would admit him into 


his preſence. After this unworthy inſult, he was 
committed priſoner to the tower, where his cap- 


tivity was rendered rather eaſy to him from 


motives of policy, which ſerved two ends ; the 
firſt was that of obtaining a voluntary con- 


feſſion from him that he was an impoſtor; the 


ſecond that of furniſhing means at ſome fu- 
ture period of taking away his life with a co- 
our or law and juſtice, whereby Henry, as he 
thought, might gratify all his own wiſhes, quiet 
his fears, and yet ſtand acquitted of the charges of 
cruelcy and oppreſſion. The ſubſtance of the con- 
feſſion, which was a ſtrange one, was as follows: 


“ being born in Flanders, in the town of Campion, 


Turney, put myſelf in ſervice with a Briton cal- 
led Pregent Meno, the which brought me with 


bim into Ireland, and when we were there ar- 


rived in the town of Cork, they of the town 
(becauſe I was arrayed with ſome clothes of ſilk, 
of my ſaid maſter's) threeped upon me that I 
ſhould be the duke of Clarence's ſon, that was 


before time at Divelin; and foraſmuch as I de- 


med it, there was brought unto me the Holy 
Evangeliſts, and the Crois by the mayor of the 
town, called Ino Lavallin, and there I took my 
ouh, That I was not the ſaid duke's ſon, nor 
none of his blood. After this, came to me an 
| Engliſhman, 
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Engliſhman, whoſe name was hen Poytow 
with one John Walter, e to me, That 
they knew well that I was king Richard's bel. 
tard ſon, to whom I anſwered with like oaths, 
that I was not: then they adviſed me not to be 
afraid, but that I ſhould take it upon me boldly; 


and if I would do ſo, they would aſſiſt me with 


all their power againſt the king of England; 
and not only they, but they were aſſured that the 
earls of Deſmond and Kildare ſhould do the ſame, 
for they paſſed not what part they took fo they 
might be avenged on the king of England; and 
ſo, againſt my will, they made me learn Engliſh, 


and taught me what I ſhould do and ſay ;—and / 


after this they called me Richard duke of - York, 
ſecond fon to Edward the Fourth, becauſe king 
Richard's baſtard ſon was in the hands of the 
king of England. And upon this, they entered 
into this falſe quarrel, and within ſhort time af. 
ter, the French king ſent ambaſſadors into Ire- 
land, viz. Lyot Lucas, and Stephen. ＋ and 
fo I went into France, and thence into Flanders, 
and thence into Ireland, thence into Scotland, and 
ſo into England again.” | 5 
One cannot read the above with any degree ot 
attention without perceiving that it is futile, vague, 
and even in ſome parts contradictory; and indeed 
it is ſtrange that a man of Henry's penetration 
ſhould not have obſerved it likewiſe. But perhaps 
the reaſon why he did not make an objection t0 
the form of it, though the party that drew it up 
was in his hands; was that as he had given Perkin 
to underſtand he expected him to make a con- 
feſſion, but had we the manner of drawing 1 
up to himſelf, in order to avoid the leaſt impu- 
tation of compulſion, though it did not prove 
what it was expected to be, the ſame reaſon held 


| | failure paſs unnoticed.— Put 
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whatever were Henry's motives, it is certain men 
vere little ſatisfied with the. arguments made uſe 
of in this inſtrument, and were rather confirmed 
than ſtaggered'in their belief of this impoſtor, if 
he really were one, —As the effects of men's 
evil actions often remain when they themſelves 
ae no more, fo it happened with regard to Rich- 
ard the Third. The myſterious manner in which 
he diſpoſed of his brother's children occaſioning all 
this confuſion in a future reign. Indeed there have e 
been many weighty reaſons urged in modern 
times to prove that the perſon called Perkin was 
the real duke of York, though in that caſe ic 
muſt be allowed very ſtrange that he ſhould have 
Jain ſo long concealed. —But, without entering far- 
ther into this matter we may fairly conclude that 
whoever this pretender to the crown was, Henry 
himſelf was by no means aſſured he was an im- 
poſtor, otherwiſe how came it that he did not endea- 
your to bring more ſtriking proofs that he was fo, as 
he had done in the caſe of Symnel, who was firſt 
ſt up in all probability only to ſound the tem- 
pers of the people before the other made his appear- 
ance, moſt certainly the matter lay heavy upon the 
{pirits of Henry, who at length cauſed both Perkin 
and the real earl of Warwick to be executed, 
while he prudently affected to deſpiſe the falſe one. 

There is little more on record concerning the 
affairs of Ireland in this reign, except two or three 
inconſiderable ſkirmiſhes, and one great battle 
which Kildare fought in Connaught againſt Ulick- 
Burk, and his Iriſh, allies, and which- the former 
certainly won; but it is not ſo certain that he. 
could have ſlain nine thouſand of the enemy in 
a battle that laſted ſome hours, without having one 
man on his own fide either killed or wounded ; yet 
tus is the Engliſh account of the matter, ar < 
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ſhall reject without ſcruple, as being partial, falk, 
e url. et on E” 

However, the earl had the order of the. pane; 

| conferred upon him in return for his ſervices, d 

remained lord juſtice at the death of Henry the 

Seventh, which happened at his palace at Rich- 
mond, in the year fifteen hundred and nine. 


Henry vn Arthur, the eldeſt ſon of the late king dying be. 


fore his father, and leaving no iſſue, his ſecond 


fon ſucceeded to the crown by the name of Hen. 


ry the Eighth, king of England and France, and 
lord of Ireland, &c. in which latter country he 
choſe to continue the great officers of ſtate as they 


ftood at his acceſſion, as, rightly judging. that 7 
change of them would be more likely to me | 


the government than to prove any way ſerviceab 
to its intereſts, „ roy” 
On this account, the ſucceeding year the earl 
was made lord deputy.— About the ſame period, 
marching into Munſter with an army that he had 


levied for that purpoſe, he burned and ane | 


the country, and took a great booty; but, on his 
return from this expedition, James earl of Del- 
mond Turlough, O'Brian, and Mac William, a 
lord of the Burks fell in with him in the coun 
of Limerick, and after a deſperate battle, in w 
both parties ſuffered much, the latter obliged the 
lord deputy to make a retreat, which he was g 
to do, his troops being fatigued and, burdened 
with the ſpoil they had taken.,—-But the next 
ſpring he made a more ſucceſsful expedition into 
TR. | 1945 „„ 
All this time the animoſity between the Gerald 
ines and the Butlers had continued, which firſt took 
birth from faction, and afterwards was enco 
by envy.—And at one time it went ſo far, that 
James earl of Ormond, was obliged te fly to 3 
church for a ſanctuary; but Kildare ery Th 
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tim to come out unharmed, a kind of reconcilia- 
non was made for that time between the two 
noblemen,—As to the lord deputy, he dying 
fifteen hundred and fifteen, his ſon Gerald 
already lord treaſurer ſucceeded him in his office, 
z; it was enacted by parliament, and in the ſuc- 
cecding, year he defeared ſeveral of the Iriſh chiefs, 
and obliged them to fly to their woods and bogs 
for ſhelter. - | | II 

To him ſucceeded for a time, (probably as his 
{ubſlitute,) William lord Gormanſton; but we hear 
of nothing worth note during his adminiſtration, 
but when Gerald returned, being made lord de- 
puty by the king, he ſummoned a parliament, 
which paſſed ſome good acts for the caſe and be- 
nefit of his majeſty's ſubjects reſiding in Ireland. 

After this the lord deputy invaded Imaly, flew 
Shane O' Tool, and then paſſed on to Clonmel 
and other places where he had equally good ſuc- 
cſs ; nevertheleſs ſome of the citizens of Dub- 
lin attempting to follow his ſteps were defeated 
and obliged to retreat with more, haſte than they 
had advanced to the charge. 

This period was marked by great contentions 
detween Sir Pierce Butler and Sir James Or- 
mond, concerning the earldom of Ormond, which 
the former, though not the right heir, ſeized and 
vould not allow the latter any thing towards his 
ſubſiſtance. The conſequence of which was that 
dir Pierce not enduring to ſee his wife, who was 
pregnant, reduced to the want of common ne- 
ceſſaries, lay in wait for Sir James, whom he kil- 
kd with his ſpear, and enjoyed the eſtate peace- 
ably ever afterwards. AA 
ln the mean time nothing was heard in Eng- 
land but complaints about the miſmanagement of 
the earl of Kildare, who was recalled, and Tho- 
mas Howard, earl of Surry, ſubſtituted in his 

1] room 
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where he was preſent at the 1 meeting be- 


A. D. 


1526. 


to prove any thing againſt him in England, he 


| rebellion he had planned. — And, in conſequence 
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room, in whoſe time Con Buckagh O'Neal in. 
vaded Meath, but retifed, on the. lord lieutenant; 
approach, and afterwards ſent to ſolicit a par. 
don, which accordingly was granted him. 
And Surry was ordered to knight him, and the 
king ſent him a collar of gold, and invited hin 
over to England, 1 1 

The earl of Kildare's accuſers not being abl, 


was fet at liberty, and attended Henry to France, 


tween the two kings, whic 
ſuch a noiſe over Europe. WM 
While Surry was chief magiſtrate, he gained 
many advantages over the Iriſh, whom it was pre: 
tended Kildare himſelf had ſtimulated to take up 


at that time made 


arms; but this was an aſſertion without proof, 


Pierce, earl of Ormond, was the next lord de- 
puty z and in his time O'Neal and O'Donnel waſted 
and ſpoiled each others lands in Munſter, and 
could by no means be brought to a reconcilia- 
_ and, beſides this, the plague raged in the 
iſland. 3 5 

The earl of Kildare returning, there were great 
jealouſies between him and the earl of Ormond, 
and a favourite of the latter's being ſlain by 2 
follower of the former, on this occaſion the com- 
plaints were renewed againſt Kildare ; and after- 
wards were brought to a plain impeachment of 
treaſon, chiefly on account of his being _ 
to favour his couſin, the earl of Deſmond, in 2 


of theſe matters, the earl went over again to an. 
ſwer to the charge in England, 


When he came thither he was impriſoned in 
. the tower; nevertheleſs he made a bold defence 


efore cardinal Wolſey at the council board. 1 
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n the mean time the earl had appointed his 
ck Fitz Gerald his deputy in Ireland; but he 
s obliged to ſurrender to Richard Nugent, lord 
of Delvin, who having ſuſpended a penſion that 


d hin vs formerly paid to O'Connor for making ir- 
nptions into the Pale, the Iriſh chief invited him 
g able”: conference in order to prefer his complaint; 
nd, hen inſtead of that, he took the deputy priſoner, 
Trance, WW hom Pierce, earl of Offory ſucceeded ; but 
ng be. i: could not get his predeceffor's releaſe granted 
made O Connor, whereupon the penſion was ſuſ- 

_ | pended by act of parliament. ee 
gained But all this while, Kildare was ſuppoſed to car- 
s pre- n on a ſecret correſpondence with Deſmond, by 
ke up rns of the lady Slane, his daughter; and be- 
roof, ig at enmity with the deputy, every thing was 
rd de. eggerated by means of the latter at the court 
vaſted d England, whither Kildare - repairing, procured 
„ ande preſent © deputy to be ſuperſeded, and got 


imſelf appoirited chief magiſtrate in his ſtead, 
but when he had got the power into his hands 
then he was raſh enough to turn it againſt all 
ole whom he eſteemed his private enemies, con- 
ſerating with the Iriſh againſt them, to burn 


by an deſtroy their lands, and perſuading his un- 
com- ds to do the like; the conſequence of which 
after- that he was impeached again in Eng- 
t o hd, whither he would this time have excuſed 
ſed hinſclf from going, but when he found he muſt 
in 2 @rart,* he took care to fortify his caſtles, and 


"as ordered by the king to leave a deputy, for 
Whoſe conduct he could anſwerable, he left 

lu own ſon in that office, after giving him ſome 
od advice, which however he had not modera- 
ion enough to follow, the want of which proved 
s ruin, and that of his famil ß. : 

for, ſome time after the-earl's departure, a re- 

ot being ſpread in Dublin that he was beheaded 
Vol. I, B b in 
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in the tower, the young lord deputy: immediately 
entered into a confederacy with O'Connor as 
others, and rode with an hundred and twenty amel 
men to Dublin, where entering the council chan. 

ber with this crowd at his heels, inſtead of taking 

his place at the board, when the members me 

to receive him he thus addreſſed them: 
However injuriouſty we be handled, and forced 

to defend ourſelves in arms, when neither o 
ſervice nor good meaning towards our prince, 
crown availeth ; yet ſay not hereafter, but in thi 
open hoſtility which here we profeſs and proclin, 


you 
4 befot 
js hip hu 


We have ſhewed ourſelves no villains nor churls, of. wel 
but warriors and gentlemen, This ſword of ear , and 
is yours and not mine; I received it with an oath, WA 5 no! 
and uſed. it to your benefit: | ſhould ſtain mine eint h 
honour if I-turned the ſame to your annoyance: No breaths 
have I need of mine own ſword, which I dare trul ; ting th 
as for the common ſword, it flattereth me with rin t 

hould mi 


painted ſcabbard, but hath indeed a peſtilent edge; 
already bathed in the Geraldines blood, and now 
is newly whetted in hopes of a farther deftruGiion, 
Therefore ſave yourſelves, from us, as from open 


know n 
as yet | 
hed; a 


enemies. I am none of Henry's deputies, I am hs reveng 
oe; I have more mind to conquer than to govern; elpect to 
to meet him in the field, than to, ſerve. him in epend t 
office. If all the hearts of England and Ireland nd wer 
that have cauſe thereto would join in this quae BWP" vith 
(as J hope they will) then ſhould he ſoon be made [from wi 
ſenſible (as I truſt, he ſhall) of his tyranny and pull) 
u contr 


cruelty, for which the ages to come may lawfully 
ſcore him up among the ancient tyrants, of moſ 
abominable and hateful memory.“ | 
To which extraordinary ſpeech, the lord chan. 
cellor made the following reply: 7 
My lord, Although hatred be commonly the 
handmaiden of truth, becauſe we fee him that 
plainly expreſferh his mind, to be for the more pit 
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noſt men diſliked ; yet notwithſtanding I am ſo 
el afured of your lordſhip's good. inclination 
ads me, and your lordſhip fo certain of my 
1l chin ire affection towards you, as I am emboldened 
| atwithſtanding this company of armed men) 
ly and frankly to utter that which by. me de- 
, ed and by your lordſhip. followed, will turn 
d forces od willing) to the avail of you, your friends, 
les, and this country. I doubt not (my lord) 
ut you know that it is wiſdom for any man to 
t in this bo before he leap, and to ſound the water before 


oclain, WW hip hull thereon; and namely, where the matter 
churls WAS of. weight, there it behoveth to follow ſound, 
f eſtate ec, and mature advice: Wherefore (my lord) ſith 
n oath, ! no may- game for a ſubject to levy an army 
n mine inst his prince, it lieth your lordſhip in hand 

: No breathe longer on the matter, as well by fore- 
 trult ; ng the hurt, whereby you may fall as by re- 
with ling the hope by which you are fed. What 
t edge ud move your lordſhip to this ſudden attempt, 

d nor know not; if it be the death of your father, it 


s jet but ſecretly muttered, not manifeſtly pub- 
hel; and if J ſhould grant you, that your zeal 
revenging your father's execution were in ſome 
cſpect to be commended yet reaſon would that you 
upend the revenge until the certainty were known. 
ind were it that the report were true, yet it ſtand- 


arc, ch with the duty and allegiance of a good ſubje& 
made from whom I hope in God you mean not to diſſever 
and Sourlelf) not to ſpurn and kick againſt his prince; 
fully but contrariwiſe; if his ſovereign be mighty, to fear 


lim; if he be profitable to his ſubjects, to ho- 
our him; if he command, to obey him; if he 

kind, to love; if he be vicious, to pity; if 
e be a tyrant, to bear with him; conſidering, 


th lat in ſuch caſe it is better with patience to 
hat ", than with ſtubbornneſs to break: For ſa- 
7 ced is the name of a king, and odious is the 


B b 2 name 
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| name of rebellion 3 the one from Heaven derived 
and by God ſhielded ; the other forged in hel 

and by 


God in puniſhing malefactors, ſhall eaſily ſee 
that, albeit the fun ſhineth for a time on them 
that are in rebellion, yet ſuch ſweet. beginning 
are at length claſped up with ſharp and tour 
ends. Now that it appeareth you ought not to 
bear armour againſt your king, it reſteth to Gif. 
cuſs whether you be able (though you were 
willing) to annoy your king: For if among 
mean and private foes, it be reckoned for foll 
in a ſecret grudge to profeſs open hatred, and 
where he is not able to hinder, there to ſhey 
a willing mind to hurt; much more ought your 
lordſhip, in ſo general a quarrel as this, that 
concerneth the king, that toucheth the- nobility 
that appertaineth to the whole commonyealth, 
to foreſee the king's power on the one ſide, and 


your force on the other, and then to judge if 


you be able to cope with him, and to put him 
beſide the cuſhion ; and not whilſt you ſtrive to 
fit in the ſaddle, to loſe (to your own undoing) 

both the horſe and the ſaddle. _— 
„King Henry is known to be, in theſe our days, 
ſo puiſſant a prince, and ſo victorious a wortly, 
that he is able to conquer foreign domunions; 
and think you that he cannot defend his own! 
He tameth kings, and judge you that he may 
not rule his own ſubjects? Suppoſe you con 
quer the land, do you imagine that he will not 
recover it ? Therefore (my lord) flatter not your 
ſelf over much; expoſe not ſo great affiance cither 
in your troop of E or in your band of 
footmen, or in the--multitude of your partakers, 
what face ſoever they may put now on 


matter, or what ſucceſs ſoever for a eaſes 67 


the devil executed: and therefore whob 
will obſerve hiſtories, or weigh the juſtice of 
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5 that do not reſiſt; yet hereafter, when the 
Ying ſhall ſend his power into this country, you 
hall ſee your adherents, like ſlippery changellings, 
pluck in their horns z and ſuch as were content 
o bear you up by the chin, as long as you 
could ſwim, when they eſpy you ſinking, they 
will, by little and little, ſhrink from you, and 

rchance will duck you over head and ears. 
As long as the gale puffeth full in your fails, doubt 
not but divers will cleave unto you, and feed on you, 
35 crows on carrion ; but if any ſtorm happen to 
bluſter, then will they be ſure to leave you poſt 
alone ſticking in the midſt of ſands, having leaſt 
help when moſt need. And what will then en- 
ſuc of this? The branches will be pardoned, the 
rootapprehended, your honour diſtained, your houſe 
attainted, your arms reverſed, your manours razed, 
your doings examined; at which time, God know- 
«th what a heart-burning it will be, when that with 
no colour may be denied; which without ſhame can- 
not be confeſſed. My lord, I pour not out oracles 
234 foothſayer ; for I am neither a prophet nor ſon 


of a prophet : But it may be that I am ſome frantic 


Caffandra, being partner of her = in telling 
the truth, and partaker of her mis 


Priamus. | 8 c 

* Weigh therefore (my lord) the nobility of 
jour anceſtors; remember you father's late exhorta- 
non; forget not your duty to your prince; con- 
ſeher the eſtate of this poor country; with what 
reaps of curſes you ſhall be loaded, when your 
ſadiers ſhall rifle the poor ſubjects, and ſo far en- 
(anger the whole realm, as they are not yet born 


tat ſhall hereafter feel the ſmart of this uproar. 
Jou have not gone ſo far hut you may turn home; 
B b3 | — : 


e, becauſe it is eaſy for an army to vanquiſh 


ortune, in that 
| am not, (when I tell the truth) believed of 
your lordſhip, whom God defend from being 
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the king is merciful; your offence, as yer, u 
over heinous, cleave to his clemency : abandonth 
headlong folly , which I crave in moſt humble u 
of your lordſhip ; for the affection you bear t 
country, and for the reſpect you have to 30 
own ſafety, whom God defend from all traitery 
and wicked attemprs,” Ts 

But this ſpeech, how moving ſoever, had/ 
other effect than occaſioning Fitz Gerald to t 
the chancellor, that he did not come thither to af 
counſel, but to make them acquainted with hj 
intentions, and on the whole, that he loved ax 
revered his father, and would revenge his caul 
—Having ſaid this, he ſurrendered the ſum 
and departed abruptly .with his guards from 

council chamber, being willing, if he were z rebel 
at leaſt to ſhew himſelf an open one. 

Having thus declared war with his prince, think 
ing there was now no time to be loſt, he fir i 
vaded Kilkenny, and afterwards Fingal, defeating 

body of men that fallied out of Dublin to intercty 
ſome proviſions, and killing eighty of them in th 
encounter. —Immediately upon this victory, Fit 
Gerald ſent the citizens word, that though he coul 
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deſtroy Dublin, he would. not, if they would aufe Cidren 
him to beſiege the caſtle without any interruption f br the 
their part, which they accordingly agreed to, at thai wich a. 

, ſame time diſpatching an account of the matter e etre. 
the king, and having beſides furniſhed the call de Eng 
with ammunition and proviſions; but the archbiſho After 
not chuſing to truſt to the ſtrength of the forteb e ens, 
ſtole out in the night, and embarked for England fo Th 
but the veſſel being ſtranded at Clontarf, was forced ould b 
to go to the village of Tortain, whither Fin, Il, T 
Gerald and his uncles came ſoon after, and cauſe 2 l 
him to be taken out of bed and brought before bim » | 
in his ſhirt, who ſupplicated them in the molt 7 = 
moving terms to ſpare his life, On which Ft . T 

| | e | ebtair 
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pet M Cend, turning away, faid in Iriſh, Ber woem 4 
andoanub, which ſignifies, Remove the clown,” 
mble i beaniog, that the priſoner ſhould be taken our of 
bear Mts dgbt; but ſome of his followers affecting to 
to n punderſtand their maſter, immediately fell upon 
trait de archbiſhop, and beat his brains out upon the 
pot, The rebels afterwards took captives ſome 
ober perſons of note, and having obtained the con- 
{nt of the citizens of Dublin, ſer themſelves to work 

p beſiege the caſtle, and alſo committed great 
depredations in the county of Kilkenny. But al- 
german Herbert, who had been ſent to the king, 
turning with encouragement from his majeſty to 8 
the Dublin men to defend themſelves, they made a 
reſolution, That no faith was to be kept with 
raitors, and ordering the gates to be ſhut, fell 
upon the beſiegers, ſome of whom they made pri- 
ſoners, —— Fitz-Gerald hearing of this, marched 
bm Kilkenny towards Dublin, and in his paſ- 
-acing be took ſeveral children belonging to the people of 
nercth that city, who were then at ſchool in the country, 

in ind {cnt to expoſtulate with thoſe who had broken 

„ Fi the league, and to demand that his men ſhould be 

e coat liberty, which being refuſed, he derained the 

J sofa c:ildren in revenge, and begun to diſpoſe matters 
ion a br the rene wal of the attack upon the caſtle, in 
at ich attempt however he was baffled and forced 
cter e retreat, his troops being routed in a ſally of 
ade Engliſh, and himſelf with difficulty eſcaping. 

biſhop After this defeat, he ſent again to treat with the _— 
reel ens, making the following demands upon them: 
land BW . That his men, whom they had taken priſoners 
ore ould be releaſed. | 8 | 

Fitz ll. That the citizens ſhould pay one thouſand 
auſed Pounds in money, and five hundred pounds in wares. 
bim lil. That they ſhould furniſh him with artillery 
molt ad ammunition. ME 1 
Fit IV. That they ſhould make interceſſion wich the king 
rad, io obtain pardon for himſelf and his followers, 

| „„ To 
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To which the citizens returned this anſwer: 


I. Thar they would releaſe his men, if he wud 


ſet their children at „ „ Se 22. 
'JE That being impoveriſhed by his wars, they 
could neither ſpare wares nor money. 


III. That if he intended to ſubmit, be could have 


no need of them. | 


IV. That they would nake all the inte * 


7 


1 


they could, either by word 


On which Fitz-Gerald agreed to the citizen 


terms, and the matter was ſo far ſettled. But 


though he hinted his intention of ſubmitting, yet 


he ſtood in arms, taking and deſtroying things a 
in an enemy's country, and vanquiſhed a re. inforce- 


ment that came from England, and were com- 


manded by the two Hamertons, as they were on 
their road to Du binn: 4 

— Soon after, beſides many levies, Sir William 
Skeffington arrived at Dublin, who was appointed 


to take upon himſelf the office of lord deputy, and 


ſome of the Engliſh fleet encountering Brade the 
Pyrate, ran his veſſel on ſhore, and took himſlf 
and nine of his men, whom they ſent priſoners to 
Dublin; on which Fitz-Gera]d threatening to be- 
ſiege Tredagh, Skeffington marched that way, 
_ proclaimed the late lord deputy a. traitor, and 
ſtaid in that quarter as long as he found it ne- 
ceſſary to avert the danger.  . _ 
In the mean time Fitz-Gerald, having ſeen that 
ſix ſtrong caſtles he poſſeſſed in Ireland were well 
garriſoned and provided, went into Connaught, in 
order to ſtrengthen himſelf by an alliance with the 
antient natives; but whilſt he was gone, the lord 
deputy laying ſiege ro Minpoth, that fortreſs vs 
ſurrendered to him by the perfidy of one Parele, 
who had made, what he thought, advantageous 
terms for - himſelf with the beſiegers; but as he 
had forgotten to ſupulate for the ſofery of his Fo 
: = | | wi 
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d him, and then had him executed as a traitor. 

The ſurrender of this caſtle proved the ruin o 
| ig | 1353 38 3.3. 415 WY at. 14 vio ed 

Firz-Gerald's affine for though. he, had concludec 
. tis intended alliance, yet had ſtayed too long 
ud h bout ir for his intereſt; for his atmy, though 1 
counted to feven thouſand men, being diſpirited 
reefſion at what had happened, began to fall away from him 
and the lord deputy afterwards defeating him in a 
citizens AY pitched battle, he could no more appear at the head 
hut of any conſiderable body of troops, but carried on 


p, yet z piratical war, ruining and ſpoiling che country, 
ings as till at length, being grown quite, weary. of thys 
ntorce- fort of life, he, ſurrendered at diſcretion to Sir 
com. William Brereton, and rode with him to Dub- 
ere on in. ee e 
This prompt ſubmiſſion ſeems to have been 
illam made by Fitz Gerald, in hopes that by thus 
ointed throwing himſelf voluntarily into the King's power 
7, and, he might in ſome meaſure atone for his rebel- 
e the lion; but he was deceived in Henry; for an op- 


poſition to the will of that prince in matters far 
leſs flagrant was not ſo eaſy to be forgiven, and 


o be. zs this revolt had vexed him to the heart, he re- 
wal, ſolved that the author of it ſhould not eſcape 
and his vengeance. He therefore ordered Fitz Ge- 
t ne. 


rald to be arreſted on his way to Windſor, and 
he and his five uncles to be hanged, er three 


that of them had long oppoſed their nephew's pro- 
well ccedings. —As to the old earl of Kildare, he died 
„ in in priſon of grief, as it is ſaid, for, his ſon's vio- 
| the knt behaviour, who had neither loyalty ſufficient 
lord. to keep meaſures with his prince, nor prudence 
was enough to retain that power in his hands, which 
rele, might have rendered his attempts ſucceſsful. —- 
0s And thus ended this revolt, with great trouble to 
be tlic king and his ſubjects on the one hand, and 
ere Rs | 3 2 | with 
on, 


* 


tn, the lord deputy ordered his demands to be firſt 
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with the almoſt total ruin of a noble family on 
me Sher. CT PO Oe: 
The lord deputy dying at Kilmanhaim, Leo. 
nard lord Grey ſucceeded to his place, during 
whoſe adminiſtration. part of the army being ill. 
paid, mutinied, and ſome of the ringleaders of 
the inſurrection were hanged, on which ſome rc. 
gulations relative to the troops and other mat. 
ters of importance were propoſed and ſubmitted 
to the judgment of the king and council. 

By this time king Henry having quarrel. 
led with the pope on account of his holineſs's 
diſapprobation of his divorce from Catherine of 
Arragon, had baniſhed the pontiff*s authority out 
of England, and every where favoured the preachers 
of the new doctrine, one of whom, George Brown, 

| was. this year conſecrated archbiſhop of Dublin. 
AP And beſides this the king had ſent commiſſioners 
into Ireland, to endeavour to baniſh the pope's 
authority out of that country, on which the arch- 
biſhop above-mentioned ſent the following letter 
to Cromwell, who was lord privy ſeal at that 
time in England : bw . | 
My moſt honoured lord, 

„ Your humble ſervant receiving your mandate 
by one of his highneſs's commiſſioners, hath en- 
deavoured almoſt at the hazard of his life to pro- 
cure the nobility and gentry. to due obedience, 
in owning his highneſs for their ſupreme head, as 
f | well ſpiritual as temporal, and do find much op- 

. Pugning therein, eſpecially by my brother Ard. 
magh, who hath been the main oppugner, and 
ſo hath withdrawn moſt of his ſuffragans and cler 
gy within his fee and juriſdiction. He made a 
ſpeech to them, laying a curſe upon the people 
whoſoever ſhould own his highneſs's ſupremacy, 
ſaying, That this iſle, as is in the Iriſh chroni- 
cle, Inſula Sacra, belongs to none but the 12 


. 
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of Rome, and that it was the biſhop of Rome's 
edeceſſors gave it to the king's anceſtors — 
There are two meſſengers, by the prieſts of Ard- 
magh, and by that archbiſhop, now lately ſent to 
the biſhop of Rome. Your lordſhip may inform 
is highneſs, that it is neceſſary to call a par- 
lament in this nation to paſs the ſupremacy- act; 
for they do not much matter his highneſs's com- 
miſſion which you ſent over. This iſland hath 
been for a long time held in ignorance by the Romiſh 
orders, and as for their ſecular orders, they are, 
in a manner, as ignorant as the people, being not 
able to ſay maſs, or to pronounce the words, 
they not knowing what they themſelves ſay in the 
Roman tongue. The common people in this iſle 
are more zealous in their blindneſs than the ſaints 
and martyrs were in the truth at the beginning 
of the goſpel. I ſend to you, my very good lord, 
theſe things, that your lordſhip and his highneſs 
may conſult what is to be done. It is feared 


'O'N-il will be ordered by the biſhop of Rome 


to oppoſe your order from the king's highneſs'; 
for the natives are much in number within his 
power, I do pray the Lord Chriſt to defend your 
lordſhip from your enemies.“ — 

The parliament meeting in May was adjourned 
to Kilkenny, and afterwards to Caſhell and to 
Dublin; but while the members of that aſſembly 
were buſied in enacting, there were others of that 
country who were no leſs buſy in breaking the 
laws, and amongſt other things O'Connor took 
this opportunity of invading the Pale, to draw _ 
him from which the lord Trimletſtown entering 
Ophaly burned and laid waſte the country. 

The parliament, in the mean time, after many 
ths. and adjqurnments had paſſed the fol- 


owing acts: N | 
I. An 
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I. An act for the attainder of the carl of Kit 


dare and his aſſociates. 


II. An act confirming the king's marriage with 
Ann Bullen, and legitimating the iſſue of ſuch 
marriage, as alſo making it treafon to act or 
write, and a miſprifion of treaſon to ſpeak againf 
it, depriving the offender of the benefit of ſanc. 
tuary ; and ſettling the ſucceſſion, (in which the 


priticeſs Elizabeth was comprehended by 'name,) 
preſcribing an oath to be taken reſpecting ſuch 
ſettlement, which it was made miſprifion of treaſon 
to refuſe. E | . 

III. An act relative to abſentees, by which the 
eſtates of ſeveral noblemen and others were veſted 
in his majeſty. . 5 

IV. A ſuſpenſion of Poyning's act. 

V. An act confirming the king's eccleſiaſtical 
as well as civil ſupremacy, and declaring that 
there was a power veſted in the king to reform 

and redreſs hereſies, errors, &c.— And that his 
commiſſioners ſhould take no proxies for their vi. 
ſitation; but convenient meat, drink, and lodging, 
on pain of four times the value. 

VI. That there ſhould be no appeals to Rome, 
on pain of preminure ; and that the chancellor, 
with the conſent of the two chief juſtices, the 
maſter of the rolls, and the vice-treafurer, or any 

two of them, might aſſign delegates to hear and 
determine all appeals to the chief governor. 


VII. An act againſt ſlandering the king or 


queen, or their title, &c. and that thoſe guilty 
of high treaſon ſhould not have the benefit of 
ſanctuary; and that treaſons committed beyond 
lea might be tried in Ireland; and that all eſtates 


of inheritance ſhould be forfeited for high trea- 


fon, 


VIII. That 
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VIII. That the clergy pay annates or firſt fruits, | 
i 4. a year's profit, and pay or compound before | 


N D. 
of Kit. 


e with fefſion : the chancellor, maſters of the rolls, 
f ſuch ad vice-treaſurer, or any two of them whereof 
ct or Wl the vice-treaſurer to be one, or any others com- 
gainſt Wl mimoned by the king, might compound and give 
lanc- WW ;:falments. That the bonds for firſt fruits ſhould . | J 
ch the WW have the effects of bonds of the ſtaple, and eight 1 


ame,) 


ſuch pence to be paid for a bond, and four pence for fl 
uc l 


an acquittance, and no more. 


eaſon IX. An act to veſt in the king Sir Walter De- | 
10 hide's lands in Carbry, in the county of Kil- 

e dare. a 74 [ 
elted X. That if the robber or felon be found guilty 


upon an indictment, by means or proſecution of 


tic 1 the party robbed, that then he ſhould have reſti- 


tution as if it had been done upon an appeal. 
that XI. An act to ſuppreſs all tributes, penſions, 
m_ and Iriſh exactions claimed by the Iriſh from towns 
tis or perſons; for protection. 1 | 
A XI. An act againſt the pope, to ſuppreſs his 
ing, uſurpations, and to make it premunire to defend 

or aſſert his uſurped authority or juriſdiction ;, 
3 and that all perſons, eccleſiaſtic, or laymen, that 
lor, have office or benefice, ſhould take the oath of 
the ſupremacy mentioned in the act, and the refuſal of 
1 the oath to be treaſon. | + 


XIII. That the king and his heirs and ſucceſ- : 
ors for ever ſhould have the twenticth part of the | | 


= yearly profits, revenues, rents, farms, titles, of- 
x ferings, and emoluments, ſpiritual and temporal, j 
4 belonging to any archbiſhoprick, biſhoprick, ab- : 


bacy, monaſtery, priory, arch-deaconry, deanry, \ 
hoſpital, comandry, college, houſe collegiate, .pre- _ 
bend, cathedral church, collegiate church, con- l 
vertual church, parſonage, vicarage, chauntry, or } 
free chapel, or other promotion ſpiritual, what- 


ver. 
XIv. That 
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XIV. That no ſubje& ſhould be ſhaved above 
his ears, or wear glibbs or crom- meals, 1. e. hair 
on the upper lip; or linnen dyed in ſaffron, or 
above ſeven yards of linnen in their ſhifts ; and 
that no woman wear any kirtle, or coat tucked 


up, or embroidered or garniſhed with filk, or 


couched or laid with uſker, after the Iriſh faſhion, 
and that no perſon wear mantles, coats, of hoods 
after the Iriſh faſhion (except women, horſe-boys, 
cow-boys, and ſoldiers, at the riſings- out and hoſt. 
ings, which may all wear mantles) and that every 
body endeavour to Jearn. the Engliſh language, 
and conform to the Engliſh faſhion, &c. 

XV. That benefices ſhould not be given to 
any that could not ſpeak Engliſh, (unleſs after 
four proclamations in the next market town to 
the benefice, on four' ſeveral market days) a per- 
fon that' could ſpeak Engliſh could not be got; 
but that then an honeſt able Iriſhman might be 
admitted, on his oath that he would do his ut- 
moſt endeavours to learn the Engliſh language, 


and obſerve the Engliſh order and faſhion, and 


teach thoſe under him to do the like; and he was 


to keep an Engliſh ſchool in his pariſn for that pur- 


pole, &c. | 
XVI. An act for the ſuppreſſion of abbeys. 

XVII. An act againſt tranſporting of wool and 
8 9 2 

XVIII. An act about the proof of teſta- 
ments. PR. 1 . 
XIX. The act of faculties, prohibiting the ſub- 
ects from paying any penſions, portions, Peter- 
pence, or any w H impoſitions for the uſe of the 
pope, and extinguiſhing and ſuppreſſing them for 
ever; and authoriſing commiſſioners appointed by 
the king to grant faculties and diſpenſations; 4 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury did in . . 
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XX. That Poyning's act be ſuſpended. 

XXI. An act for limitation of action on pe- 
nal ſtatutes, viz. that actions in the king's name 
be commenced within three years after the of. 
fence, and actions popular within one year. 

XXII. An act for proſtrating the wares on 
the river Berrow, &c. | | EA 


parſonages and vicarages of Dungarvin, &c. to 
the crown. iht © ob en. 99 0 
XXIV. That no body ſhould preſume to leaſe 


the field; and that every man that could keep his 


him to handicraft or huſbandry. | 
XXV. That the leaſes made, or to be made by 


0 


ſition or office, &c. notwithſtanding. - 
XXVI. Laſtly, An act for the firſt fruits of 
the great abbeys and monaſteries, &c. which were 


James earl of Deſmond ſucceeding to his fa- 
ther, began to - occaſion more troubles at this time 
in Munſter z but he received ſeveral checks from 
the lord Butler, who waſted his lands and proceed- 
ed to reduce ſeveral places; although a muti- 
ny among his troops put him afterwards to many 
ſtraits, and in a great meaſure prevented him 
from reaping the fruits of his enterpriſe, Ano- 
ther expedition he made into Connaught met with 
litle ſucceſs. It was undertaken againſt O'Con- 
nor, who had made ſuch depredations as amount- 
ed to the damage of five thouſand marks; yet 
the lord deputy being hindered by the heavy rains 


eight hundred beeves, or ſix and eight pence for 


each in money in their room, - 
5 After 


XXIII. An act for uniting and annexing che 


corn whilſt there were any ſtacks or ricks of corn in 
child at ſchool ſhould, at ten years of age, put 
the king's commiſſioners, viz. Saintleger, Paw 


kr, &c. be good and valid, any defect of inqui- 


rot veſted in the king by the above act. 


from proſecuting his deſigns, compounded for 
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After this, receiving inſtructions from the Engl and O 
Court to force all the Iriſh to 1 carried 
ſupremacy, and to contribute men and money 4 depot) 
wards the ſupport of the government, he made dued C 
progreſs through ſeveral of their terricories, where ſubmit 
he obtained the ſubmiſſion of many of them, whom cook | 
he bound by oath and indenture, yet when he ſent ſo muc 
Henry, an account of his ſucceſs, that prince is That | 
ſaid to have obſerved that. theſe oaths and indentures countr 
were of little worth, becauſe they had. not given had by 
* for the keeping of them. Juſt as 
Then commiſſioners were appointed to treat wi ſeems 
the earl of Deſmond, at Clonmel 5 er be ſka fect, n 
to epter a walled town, according to the ancient areal! 
_ privilege granted his family, they were obliged to Ac 
treat with him in his camp, where they received his the po 
.oaths ana ſubmiſſion,” and Phelim Roe and Mac from e 
Murrough, and at. length, O'Neal followed their Wi en, 
example; but it was not till the fear of the lord that t 
deputy's forces reduced him to do ſo; however, his 1 
ſubmiſſion was received, and he ſwore to fight for fol 
the king againſt the whole wor lc. e N. 
Afterwards commiſſioners were ſent over to enquire preſen 
concerning the abettors of the late rebellion, who Moth 
were empowered to grant general pardons, and to Cent 
. be aſſiſtant to the lord deputy and council in ſettling my 
the revenue; and, in the February following, the carl is as 
of Oſſory whoſe family was at enmity with the lofd n 
deputy, was reſtored to the title of earl of Or- laſt t 
mond. | | ws #5: 157 My A | mothe 
a In the mean time the deput intended an expe- IO. 
dition againſt O'Reyley, which his ſubmiſſion pre- wy Je 
venting, he marched againſt one Savage, into Ares ore 
and Lecale, took ſeveral caſtles, and waſted and 
deſtroyed the country, not ſparing even the churches en 
and their facred ornaments, nor the monuments de- 11 
dicated to the memor y of: departed worthies bot 2 
the chief magiſtrate, being thus. buſied, O'Connor = 
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and O'Toole entered the Pale, and in their turn 
carried deſolation wherever they came; however the 
deputy hearing of this, marched into Ophaly, and ſub- 
Jued O'Brian and Cahir O'Connor, one of whom 
ſubmitted in the open field, and the other came and 
took his oaths at Dublin, at which ſucceſs he was 
ſo much elated, that he told the king in his letters, 
That he was now ſo well acquainted both with the 


country and with the nature of the Iriſh, that if he 


had but money ſent him he could manage them 
juſt as he pleaſed 3 yet the buſineſs of the ſupremacy 
ſeems to have gone on but ſlowly there; and, in ef · 
fect, moſt of the native Iriſh were as far as ever from 
a real ſubmiſſion, _ EX e 
A commiſſion had come over at that period from 
the pope, prohibiting the inhabitants of the country 
from owning Henry's ſupremacy, and fixing a curſe 
upon all ſuch as ſhould not, within forty days, own 
that they had done atniſs if they had ever taken 
ri. — The tenor of the inſtrument ſent over was 
as follows: | | os EN 
« I A. B. from this preſent hour forward, in the 
preſence of the bleſſed Trinity, the bleſſed Virgin 
Mother of God, &c. ſhall and will be always obe- 
dient to the holy ſee of St. Peter of Rome, and to 
my holy lord the pope of Rome and his ſucceſſors, 
in all things, as well ſpiritual as temporal, not con- 


* 


ſenting in the leaſt that his holineſs ſhall loſe the 


leaſt title or dignity belonging to the papacy of our 
mother church, or to the regality of St. Peter. 
Il do vow and ſwear to maintain, help, and aſſiſt 
the juſt laws, liberties, and rights of the mother 
church of Rome. - | 
_ © I do likewiſe promiſe to confer, defend, and 


promote, if not perſonally yet willingly as in ability _ 


able, either by advice, ſkill, eſtate, money, or other- 
wiſe, the church of Rome and her laws, againſt 4 
twhatſoever reſiſting the ſame. 


Vor. I, -1T © « I far- 
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I farther vow to oppugn all heretics, either in 
making or ſetting forth edicts or commands contra 


to the mother church of Rome; and in caſe a 


fuch be made or compoſed, to reſiſt it to the utter. 


molt of my power, with the firſt convenience or op. 
portunity I can poſſibly. _ | 


I cont all acts, made or to be made, by hes 


cal powers, of no force, nor to be practiſed or obeyed 

by myſelf, or by any other fon of the mother church 
of Rome, | Wy 275 1 1 

& do farther declare him or her, father or mo- 


ther, brother or fiſter, ſon of daughter, huſband or 


wife, uncle or aunt, kinſman or kinſwoman, maſier 
or miſtreſs, and alt others, neareſt and deareſt relz 
tions, friends or acquaintances whatſoever accusty, 


that either do or ſhall obey, for the time to come, 


any of her the mother church's oppoſers or enemies, 
or contrary to the ſame of which I have here ſworn 
unto. —— So God, the bleſſed Virgin, &c. help 
me.” 1 | | #1 . 
And the form of this oath was fent over to the 
lord Cromwell in England whereby the King might 
be well apprized of cheir intentiong, that ſtruck 
directly at the root of his favourite act of ſupremacy, 
which he was determined in all his realms to main- 
A letter from the biſhop of Mets was ſoon after 
found upon a Franciſcan friar (who being confined, 
had murdered himſelf in the caſtle of Dublin) which 
was directed to O'Neal, exciting him to ſuppreſs al 
hereſy as far as lay in his power, in which it ws 
laid down as a maxim, That while the mother 
church had ſo worthy a ſon as himſelf, and tho 
that ſhould ſuccour and join him, it was not 
by the cardinals but that ſhe would never fall, but 
Have more or leſs holding in Britaio in ſpite af 


fate.“ | 8 
fe, ONeal 
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her in WW ONeal, who was thus pitched upon as a champion 
ntrary Wl of their cauſe, thought he ſhould defend it beſt by 
le ary i -iking incurſions into the Pale, which be accord- 
Mer. ingly invaded in conjunction with O Donnel, Mac 
or op. Gais, O' Hanlon, and others, and carried fire and 
cord through the country. But the lord deputy 
dere i ger to England for aid, and then moltered an army, 
eyed with which he encountered and defeated O*NeaPs 
horch forces, and recovered all the booty they had taken, 
but whilſt he was abſent: in Ulſter, O' Oonnor and 
1 per O Tool invaded the Pale likewiſe; and beſides, a 
we ficxly autumn and a ſevere winter helped to depo- 
en plate the country. eee 422 2 455 
264 The next lord juſtice, when lord Grey was re- 
wal, moved, was Sir William Brereton, who found things 


in a bad ſituation in his government, moſt of the 
[iſh potentates owning themſelves the pope's cham- 
pions ; many of whom being joined in one confe- 
deracy, which was chiefly conducted by O'Neal, 
O'Brien, O'Donnel, and O'Carrol; met in Weſt 
Meath ; but the lord juſtice having diligently levied 
ah army to oppoſe them, we find that they thought 
Proper to deſiſt from their deſign, and for the moſt 
part to withdraw to ſuch places where they knew 
they could not be attacked, without manifeſt danger 
and diſadvantage to the aſſailants. But yet the lord 
aſtice followed O'Connor into Ophaly, where he 
reduced him ſo far as to oblige him to give his own 
ſon as an hoftage for his future good behaviour. 
To this lord juſtice ſucceeded Sir Anthony Saint- 
ger, who took much pains in attending to the 
affairs of the revenue, which, with proper aſſiſtance, 
he is ſaid to have brought into much better order 
than it was in during his predeceffor's adminiſtra- 
ton; and therefore he certainly deſerved ſome ſhare 
of praiſe, a good financier being at that time, at leaſt 
3s ſerviceable as a good general to the government of 


Ireland, 
Cen While 
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While theſe things were paſſing there, the lord Fifth! 
Grey, after all his good ſervices, was followed xe. wer 
into England by ſome of his enemies, who, notwith- {n-in-la 


ſtanding the king's good reception of him at his a- WW in, a ge 


rival, got him afterwards impriſoned in the tower, eghty 

exhibiting a long accuſation againſt him, the ſtrength Sixth 

of which reſted chiefly upon the following alleg: he hazal 

tions: | | | 2 gerous | 

Firſt, that O'Connor feaſted him, and mended deſerted 

| Taghercroghan for him, and that in favour of z battle 
| O'Molloy, a rebel, he took a caſtle from Dermod Sever 


| .O'Molloy, whoſe father-in-law O'Carrol, was 2 Clare, a 
| good ſubject; for which the lord Grey had a bribe, Eigh 
and Stephen ap Harry had twenty cows, cagh an 
Secondly, That he took the caſtle of Bir from a though 
loyal O'Carol, and gave it to a rebel O' Carol, rent to 
who married the earl of Kildare's daughter; and Nint 
alſo took Moderhem, a caſtle belonging to the and rec 
earl of Ormond and gave it to the rebel OC the chi 
|; rol, and waſted the earl of Ormond's lands; for Fitz Gi 
| which he had an hundred and forty kine, and Ste- Ten 
| phen ap Harry had forty, and Gerald Mac Gerrot din, at 
| | mad-a black backney, 7; oo ĩðĩꝭ?ir lon, w 
Thirdly, That he took forty kine from O'Ken- had ſer 
-nedy, a tenant of the earl of Ormond's, and bs He 
% tone. we 7 phew 
Fourthly, That he held ſecret and private cor- It was 


_— — IE Rs Ween 
- > <> INE 


reſpondence with James of Deſmond, and went tlemen 
' to viſit him in his tent in his night gown, and he hac 
forced the abbot of Owny to give him forty pounds had no 
ſterling to preſerve. the abbey from tuin; and rald tc 


O'Brian to give him thirty kine, and hoſtages 33nd Own 
Ulick Burk, a baſtard, gave him one hundred marks Kildar 


to have Ballimacleere caſtle, and to be made Mir crilege 
William; and that he carried the artillery in 2 to [we 
ſmall veſſel to Galway, and made the town of whole 


Galway pay thirty-four pounds for that catriage. or we! 
TE" | 1 S.: Fifthly, | 1 | 
| 4: al, 1 
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JD. 
e lord Fifchly, That the exploits at Brian's Bridge, 
lowed Kc. were in favour of O'Brian, a rebel, Deſmond's 


twith- 
his ax 
tower, 
engt 
leg. 


1n, a good ſubject ;; and that he took a bribe of 
egbty kine from Macnemarra. . * 


he hazarded the king's army in a long and dan» 
gerous journey, wherein Deſmond quarrelled and 


ended eſerted him, and. O'Brian ſent but one man with 


ur of battle axe to guide him. 35 Re. 0) 
rmod Seventhly, That he rifled the - abbey of Bally- 
Was 1 care, and left neither chalice, croſs, nor bell in it. 
bribe, Eighthly, That he deſtroyed the caſtles of Le- 
agh and Derriviclaghny in favour of Ulick Burk, 
om 4 though the rightful proprietor offered ſubmiſſion and 
-arol, rent to the Kr ber 1d Bp LO IT - 
; and Ninthly, That he had ſecret conference with, 
the and received a horſe from O'Connor Roe, Who was 
YO the chief inſtrument in conveying away the young 
j for Fitz Gerald. „„ „„ „%% 
Ste Tenthly, That he took eighty kine from O'Mad- 
errot din, and forced O*Malghlin's. fon from Mr. Dil- 
lon, whoſe lawful priſoner he was, for which he 
Ken- had ſeventy kine. 1 per ee 
| by He was alſo accuſed of his partiality to his ne- 
phew Fitz Gerald, afterwards earl of Kildare. 
cor- It was alledged that his ſervants pillaged the gen- 
vent tlemen of Munſter, who entertained them. That 
and he had, by means of falſe promiſes, for which he 
and bad no commiſſion, prevailed on Thomas Fitz Ge- 
and rid to ſubmit, in order to deſtroy him; that his 
and own oephew might ſucceed to the earldom of 
” Kildare, —And he was likewiſe charged with a ſa- 


rilege at Down, that appeared only to be added 


of Vhole are far from ſeeming to be either conſiſtent, 
re, or well ſupported. | 1 5 orig cy 
ly, lt may not be amiſs here to obſerve, once for 


all, That moſt of the impeachments of the go- 
C 2  vernors, 


{n-in-law, and to the prejudice of Donough O'Bri- 


Sixthly, That. truſting Deſmond and O'Brian, 


o [well the number of accuſations, which upon the 


* 
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vernors arid great men of Engliſh extraction 
Ireland generally took their firſt riſe from — 
piques and animoſities, though the effect of that 


as indeed ſometimes, as in the caſe of the eat! 


of Kildare, that of making a rebel of a good ſub- 


ject. lf any one would wiſh to trage theſe 


evils to their ſource, he will find them to ariſe 
from the manner of conducting the government 
of the country. Let ſuch an one remember, that 
(as has been already ſtated,) the land was firſt 


conquered by private adventurers, whoſe power 


eaſily rendered them not only independant of each 
other; but in a great meaſure of their prince, or, 
which was müch the ſame, of his viceroy or de- 
puty. Let it be obſerved, That notwithſtanding 
the introduction of a code of Engliſn laws into 
the Pale, moſt of theſe chiefs behaved much like 
feudal lords; or to ſpeak plainly, being ſurround- 
ed with petty monarchs or ſovereigns of the coun- 
try, they wiſhed to become petty ſovereigns them - 
ſel ves. They imitated: ad i their fWay, and 
they imitated them likewiſe in their manners, of. 
ten making wars as motives pf tevenge of {il 
more 1 intereſt prompted them, which fell 

upon the Triſh or upon their on countrymen, a: 
opportunity ferved ; dy which means thoſe who 


| ſhould have fer an example of good government | 


became plain inſtances of the country. tf it 
be afked how jt came that the kings of England 
did not redreſs theſe grievances for fo many ages 
The anſwer is obvious They did endeavour 6 
to do, when they had opportunity; but they 
were generally too far removed to be aple to co. 
plete ſo ſalutary a work, ' Beſides, when ſome of 
them objected to the frequent feuds in Ireland, 
If theſe were raiſed by the natives againſt 
each other, they were told, That it Was right to 
ſuffer the rebels to deftroy each orher. If by the 
Epgliſh againſt the natives, even dag ee 
3 ' FF 
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"uſe lt was expedient to humble thoſe revolt- 

ers, and put it out of their power to injure his 
_ majefty's liege ſubjects.— And even if the aceu- 

fation lay againſt the Engliſhmen for aging | 
Engliſhmen, there was always ſome flaw foun 

out by the parties, either in regard to the adverſary's | 
| title or character; whilſt the real truth was, that 
generally ſpeaking there was an almoſt univerſa 8 
corruption of manners amongſt the great men 
reſident there, in regard of what related to af- 

faulting and plundering other people; infomuch that 

both parties in caſes of this kind, would call in 

che native Iriſh to their aſſiſtance, do all they 

could towards the improvement of the latter in 

arms and diſcipline, teach them how-to r e 

thoſe whom once they ſtood in awe of, and after- 

wards wonder that they neither could make friends 

nor ſubjects of thoſe- men to whom they had 

ſet ſo bad an example. In the mean time, 


” « 


through the courſe of many ſucceeding »reigns, N 
though the chief governors had exacted the oaths 1 
of allegiance from the Iriſh, and put them often —_ 


to death as rebels and traitors, when taken in 
arms againſt the Engliſh ; yet the Engliſh Jaws, 
to ſay the moſt of them, extended no farther than 
the Pale, and the Iriſh were ſo far from being 
conſidered as bound by them, that they could not 
be admitted to ſhare in their benefits, when they 
repeatedly and earneſtly deſired it. All theſe 
things then it muſt be owned contributed to the 
evils that reigned in the kingdom. And on this | 
account, it was rare for a great lord or officer to 

be blameleſs, if there. were an enemy found to N 
accuſe him.— To ſuch policy as this it is likely _ 1 
that the lord Grey fell a victim, who being exe- 
cuted upon the charges above-mentioned; his eſtate 
was ſeized for king Henry's uſe, who ſeldom cared 
how dearly his ſubjects paid. for ſuch a. purchaſe, =——oCo 
But to ietyrn to the affairs of the hiſtory. . 


es Sir 5 il 
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| ſion to the Engliſh goyernment,—Commiſſioners 


Sir William Brereton, marſhal of Ireland, be, 


” — 


ing ſent into Munſter to take the ſubmiſſion of 


the ear] of Deſmond, died at Kilkenny, before he 


could execute his commiſſion ; —notwithſtanding 


which the earl came according. to -ap 


ear! . intment, 
renewed his oath of allegiance, took 


t of ſu. 


premacy likewiſe, renounced his of not 
on as hof, 


appearing in parliament, and gave his 
tage for the performance of his promiſe, which 
he finally renewed before the lord deputy and 
the council, and agreed to pay ſuch taxes to go- 


vernment as the other nobles uſually did. Hug 


Burk alſo made his ſubmiſſion about the ſame 
time, and in the ſame manner; and likewiſe co. 


venanted by indenture to pay the king forty 


pounds for the c ommand of the Burks country, 


as alſo to raiſe and maintain a certain number of 


Gallowglaſſes and horſemen, for ſix. weeks, for the 
king's ſervice, and to keep his whole force toge- 
ther for the ſpace of three days,. at any time for 
the ſame purpoſe, whenever the lord deputy ſhould 
require it, —And ſeveral other chieftains followed 


bis example, took the oaths, and ſubmitted to 


pay taxes to the government. — And the parlia. 
ment meeting at Dublin, after ſeveral proro- 


| gations, having eſtabliſhed a number of goo 
a 


aws, among which was one whereby Henry 
his ſucceſſors, inſtead of lords, were declared kings 
of Ireland, was diſſolved this year in the month of 
megnar..:.-- . 1», 
But notwithſtanding all the care» of the king, 
his deputy, and the parliament, it appears that 
the deſigns of the pope ſtill went forward in 
Ireland, and the jeſuits were introduced into the 
country to ſupport his power, while the ow of 
it were bufied in exaCting the oaths of ſupremacy 
of all ſuch of the natives as made their ſubmil- 
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d, be vere likewiſe appointed to decide the controverſies 
jon of inevery province, in the room of the Brehons ; and 

are he moſt of the Iriſh chiefs ſubmitting, many of 
anding them applied to court for patents and titles.—The cox, 
tment, moſt remarkable Iriſhman of this kind was O'Neal, 

of ſu. who came over to England with the biſhop of 
of no; WY Clogher and a numerous train of attendants, and 

5 hoſ. being received by the king at Greenwich, ſurren- 
which WW 4rcd up his eſtate, and agreed to the following 

© ar #4 8 K en 
to go. That he ſhould renounce the name of O'Neal. 
Huck lat he and his followers ſhould adopt the Engliſh 
"fame manners, language, and habit. —T hat their. chil- 

ſe c0- dren ſhould learn Engliſh. —That they ſhould build 
forty houſes, and huſband their land in the Engliſh 
int, manner. — That they ſhould obey Engliſh laws, 
per of and not ceſs their tenants, nor entertain a greater 

Ir the number of Gallowglaſſes than ſhould be approved 


of by the lord deputy.—And, That they ſhould 
anſwer all general hoſtings, in the ſame manner as 
thoſe of the Pale did, and ſhoyld not yield ſuccour 
d the king ß 
Theſe terms being ratified, this great Iriſh chief- 
hin had his eſtate returned to him by patent, and 
was created earl of Tyrone, with remainder to his 


roro- 
500d ſon Matthew; and two of his followers were 
and knighted; the Ms of Clogher was confirmed, and 
ings the earl himſelf, after his return to Ireland, was 


ſworn one of the privy council of that nation. 
The earl of Deſmond coming over, and making 


ing, lis ſubmiſſion, likewiſe met with the ſame treat- 
that ment, and, as well as the carl of Tyrone, returned 

| in vith orders to be admitted of the privy council of 
the Ireland. © 7 ID , 

8 of The O'Birnes likewiſe came into terms, and de- 
acy fired their country might be reduced into a county, 


by the name of the county of Wicklow,—a re- 
queſt which however ſeems ſtrange, if we gs 
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their manners and the ſway they bore among the nz 


tive Iriſh. —O'Brian and Ulick Burk likewiſe cans 


8 


in; the former obtained a grant of all the land 


in Thomond, and the latter was made earl of Cin. 


rickard.—The king likewiſe, in order to encour 
.them to ap at the Iriſh court, 
laid earl of Clanrickard, as well as to the earls of 
Tyrone, Deſmond, and Thomond, a houſe and 
—_ of land each, adjacent to the city of Dub. 


n. 15 on 3 3 ? 1 | 
The lord deputy being recalled, Sir William Br. 


bazon was ſworn lord juſtice in his room, in the thir. 


ty-fifth year of Henry the Eighth, and to him were 
ſent new ſeals, the old ones being recalled, which 
was done on account of the alteration in the king' 
ſtyle from that of Lord to King of Ireland; which 
change, it was ſuppoſed, would fix many who ws 
vered in their allegiance. E 

But Sir Anthony Saintleger, who for his good 


. ſervices had been made a knight of the garter, now 


ſucceeded as lord deputy, who, by a very wil 
| policy, endeavoured to break the dependancies of 
the Iriſh families one upon another, and among 
the reſt, he took care to break that of O Donne 
upon O'Neal, and obliged them to ſubmit their 
diſputes to his deciſion. During his adminiſtr 
fion the Iriſh ſent fifteen panel men to the al- 
fiſtance of the earl of Lenox, who was favoured 
by king Henry in an attempt to recover his inhe- 
Fitance in Scotland; nevertheleſs, being .difap- 
pointed in ſame expectations of aſſiſtance in that 
Country, their army returned home without having 
effected the purpoſe for which they were deſigned. 
But though all things at this time appeared i 
wear a face of peace and tranquility in the country, 
yet it ſeems many of the Iriſh were deſirous of rt. 
newing thoſe diſturbances by which all parties had 
ſuffered fo much, and had abſolutely me = 
N 5 n 
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* ation to the king of France for that purpoſe, 9 
iſe came ſeeng to become his ſubjects if he would 82 


de lands | ſuccour them againſt the Engliſh. This prince | 
f Clan. beer the biſhop of Valence to treat with them, and 
courage what was to be done in the affair, who was 

; to the RW jodord at the houſe of one O'Dagharty, where he 

earls of er with but little good cheer, and, as it is ſaid, in- 

e and; ending to ſeduce the Iriſnman's daughter, was ſe- - 

f Dub. WW j:ccd into an amour with a harlot, who deſtroyed 


or him a pot of precious "balm, which he valued. © 


m Bro A to thouſand crowns, and which was the means, 
he thir. by the eccleſiaſtic's anger, of expoſin the amour. 
m were —Arterwards he had a private conference wich 
which o vc, and departed with overtures to the French 
king's I king; but whecher it were that the biſhop was not 
which BY prag with his treatment, or that going after- 


10 wa. vuds to Rome, he found it impracticable to ſe- 


perate the pope from the intereſts of the emperor, 
this great negotiation came to nothing. 5 


Though I have related this ſtory as I found it, 


7 wit r H cannot help thinking the fact a little ſuſpi- 
ics of WW cus. That the Iriſh were at that time endeavouring 
— to call in the aſſiſtance of foreign powers, is not 
onne { improbable z but the affair of the biſhop, che 
ther harlot, and the pot of balm, is rather a little ro- 
ltr. mantic, and ſeems calculated to throw a ſcandal 
1 al- on the pretenſions of the eccleſiaſtics to (chaſtity 
oy and a life of celibacy; and the whole treaty ſeems 


to have been carried on, according to the deſcrip- - 


ip. cn, in à very confuſed and impolitie manner 
that nevertheleſs T do not pretend to ſay the relation 18 
1 falſe; T only think it is improbable. + - 


Certain it is, that the natives at this time be- 
gan again their depredations upon each other, 

vlich were generally the prelude to a revolt againſt | 
the Engliſh ; who, on their part, were not with- if | 
out their private quarrels and diſputes.— The ex- | | 
chequer being empty, ant! the lord deputy intend. — | 


* 
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ing to repleniſh it by levying a new tax, he 6 
oppoſed by the earl of — ; . — eh 
ſolving to impeach each other, they both went o imes, fe 
to England, which journey proved fatal to I cocerned 
latter; for though the king reconciled their dif. bullen, v 
ferences, yet Ormond and thirty-five of his ſervam N bcbeaded 


were poiſoned either by accident or deſign, (mo; After! 
likely by the latter) as they were feaſting at a houk I nao chur 


in Holborn. Martin : 


Sir William Brabazon was then ſworn lord jul. 


tice.— And Patrick and Brian O'Connor invaded 


Kildare, and burned Athy; but the lord. juſtice 


purſuing them, obliged O'Connor to fly into Con- 
naught for ſafety.— And during his adminiſtration 
the ſame neceſſities of government, which had given 
birth to the propoſal above-mentioned, of levyi 
new taxes, now occaſioned the king to coin ba 
mixed money, and ſtamp. it for currency in lie. 
land, a method more diſagreeable than the other, 
and which occaſioned great murmurings, both 
among the ſoldiery and the people 
Sir Anthony Saintleger returning, ſucceeded Sir 
William Brabazon in his office, Sir Richard Read, 
who came with him, being made lord chancellor. 
And this was the ſtate of the government of 
Ireland at the death of king Henry the Eighth, 
which happened on the twenty-eighth day of Ja- 
nuary, in the fifty- ſixth year of his reign, and the 
eightieth of his age: 5 1 
Thais prince, who came to the throne at a very 
happy period, was at firſt a prodigal, and at laſt a 
tyrant. Out of ſix wives he repudiated two, two be 
beheaded, one died in child. bed, and one ſurvived 
him.— In the beginning of his reign, his chief mini- 


ſter was cardinal Wolſey (the ſon of a butcher at 


Virtues than his maſter, /e/s have ſeldom fallen io 


Ipſwich) who, though proud and overbearing, and 
juſtly diſliked. by the nobility, had probably more 
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de ſhare of any chriſtian prince or potentate. This 
Wolley he diſcarded and diſgraced, not for his 
crimes, for in theſe he himſelf was often too deeply 
cerned, but for oppoſing his marriage with Anne 
polen, whom, notwithſtanding, Henry - afterwards 
beheaded. | | . * 
After having written a book in favour of the Ro- 
nan church, againſt the errors (as he called them) of 
Martin Luther, he broke with thar-church and 
wowed nearlythe ſame doctrines, with Luther though 
in his heart he ſcarcely believed them, becauſe the 
pe would not allow of his divorcement from his 
lv fuland much injured queen Catherine of Arragon. 
The ſums which the ſeventh Henry had, amaſſed 
by his avarise, Henry the Eighth quickly diſſipated 
by his profuſion, and then ſet his engines to work to 
ſqueeze more from his ſubjects bythe moſt arbitrary 
and wicked extortion. —It was to his rapaciouſneſs, 
not to his virtue or his wiſdom, that the diſſolution 
of the monaſteries was owing; it was to his love of 
yrannic ſway, not to his juſt ſenſe of chriſtian liber- 
t that his renunciation of the pope's ſupremacy - 
muſt be attributed; and though both theſe meaſures 
were certainly excellent ones, and muſt be allowed 
to be productive of the greateſt good to theſe king- 
doms, yet he deſerves no praiſe for them, becauſe he 
abſolutely had no other motive for bringing them 
about than his own private intereſts. E 
If ever he ſeemed to exhibit any ſigns of virtue, 
there was the greateſt reaſon to believe it like his 
learning, to be all mere oftentation z if ever he 
ſhewed any regard for true religion, there was the 
lame reaſon to conclude that it was only hypocriſy 3 
and as to tenderneſs, he was in his nature ſo much a 
ſtranger to it, that if ever he practiſed it in the leaſt 
degree, it ſeemed as if he had forgotten himſelf. 

His behaviour towards Cromwell in England, and 
the Fitz-Geralds in Ireland, were alone ſufficient to 
haye ſtamped him tyrant; but what a 2 

other 
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| other oppreſſions he added to theſe, the annals of hi te kingd 
own counery and reign will ſufficiently teſtify; Weſtminl 
= this was the great reformer of England and le e fear f 
ind, this was the prince to whom both nations He con 
bowed; though the former had often removed moy: ment of Ir 
archs whoſe crimes were no more to compare u bywhom | 

| Henry's than ſcarlet to the ſnowy fleece. To (x end of Fe 
truth, without either the wiſdom or qualifications ld keep 

his father, he found means to tyranniſe more effec: of Deſmo 
tually z but the reaſons were, Firſt, that Henry the xd the f 
Seventh bad laid the foundation of his power h April 

| humbling the nobles and the people did not yet hel A chat 
their own power and conſequence—Secondly, Tha an oppor! 
the parties which at this time divided the naticn / mea 
thought it their intereſt to cohrt him, whereby de de r 
was enabled to rule them all with a rod of iron pored | 
Probably had he lived at any other period his tym Wi ©") 

ny would have been but of ſhort duration in ſuch I is. Ger 

a country as England, and his life, infttad d ddr, 
being ſurrendered up on a royal couch, would ba there exe 
been taken from him in a ungeon or on a pub- nor havir 


lic ſcaffold. | from the 

If any think this character roo ſtrongly marked, men wer 

| if at the ſame time they are bent. by rel ln the 
gious or party prejudice, let them tead his acts, and mn unior 

judge for themſelves ; let them ſee how much in defection 

nocent blood he ſhed, how many fell victims to h ngbann 
ambition, luſt, or avarice; how many proteſtanis and fout 

and papiſis indiſcriminately were facrificed to the iſ dated 

rage of one, who at lait died a papift or nothing O Conne 

and they will not think that thoſe fpeak too hardly make f 

of him, who ſay, that he was a wicked prince, i u ſpite 

| „ huſband, and a ſtill worſe chriſtian, navght, 
' EdwardVI, Dying, he was ſucceeded on the throne by his only Gaga 
ſon Edward, whom be had by Jane Seymour. Rin 

This prince was proclaimed at the age of nine years ing 

by the ſtyle of Edward the Sixth, king of England gt 

and France, and lord of Ireland, Edward Seymodſ : 4 


his uncle by the mother's ſide was made protector 2 
4 
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de kingdom, and the young prince was crowned at 

Weſtminſter, on the twentieth day of February, in 

be year fifteen hundred and forty.ſin. 

He continued Saintleger lord juſtice, in the govern | 

ment of Ireland, and afterwards made him lord deputy, yu 

by»hom the new monarch was proclaimed in the latter 

ed of February; Sir Richard Read was firſt made 

bud keeper, and afterwards lord chancellor, the carl 

of Deſmond was conſtituted lord treaſurer of Ireland, 

1d the privy council was ſworn on the feventh day 

A 8 of government the Iriſh thought too fair 

u opportunity of making an inſurrection, to be by 

wy means paſſed by, and therefore the O'Birney 

made an inſurrection, in which however they 

proved unſucceſsful, being repulſed by the lord 

deputy, and having their captain flain, two of the 

Fiz-Geralds likewife who had been formerly pre- 

ſcribed, were now brought priſoners to Dublin and 

there executed, —Patrick O' More and Brian O*Con- 

nor having invaded Kildare, received likewiſe a check 

from the fame quarter, and having loft two hundred 

men were obliged to ſave themſelves by flight. 

In the mean time, the Engliſh government feari 

n union between the old and new Iriſh and a to 

defection of that kingdom, ſent over Sir Edward Beł- 

Ingham with a re-inforcement of fix hundred horſe 

nd four hundred foot, who landing at Waterford, 

maded Leix and Ophaly, proclaimed O*More and 

OConnor traitors, and at length obliged them to 

make ſubmiſfion, at the fame time that Brabazon, 

in ſpite” of the oppoſition of the chief men of Con- 

mught, cauſed the caſtle of Athlone to be repaired 

ud garriſoned with a proper force. 

Yet even in the Pale, two ſons of the lord 

bakinglaſs were about raiſing an inſurrection which 

might have proved of dangerous conſequence, if 

lie preſence of the lord deputy had not put 

i ſtop to it. —And indeed he was obliged 
| to 
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to be very vigilant at this time, ſince the pm. 

2 of the new religion in England becoming 

uch that it began to be carried farther than in 

Henry's time, many of the ſubjects in Britain 
would not ſubmit, but raiſed tumults upon this 


account, and the Iriſh were ſtill more averſe to th 


innovation which diſpoſition of theirs in after; 


times produced moſt deplotable conſequences in 


their country. 


Sir Edward Bellingham, who went over to Eng- 
land, to moe an account of the ſubmiſſjon of the 


county of Kildare, being now ſent back lord de. 
Furz marched into Leix and Oplualy, forced Ca. 
hir O'Connor to a ſubmiſſion, deſtroyed the county 
of Macloghlans, and enlarged the Engliſh Pat. 
But one Sir Francis Brian, marſhal of Ireland, 
according to the cuſtom too prevalent among the 
great officers of that nation, thought fit to im- 
peach the lord deputy, who to anſwer the mat. 
ters alledged againſt him was obliged to go over 
in perſon to England. i 
hile theſe things were paſſing, the old Inh 
quarrelled with each other in ſom? parts of the 
country, and with the Engliſh in others; and 
Cormac Roe O'Connor, who after a ſubmiſſion 
to the government, revolted again, was taken and 
| hanged at Dublin. RES 
The lord deputy had ſurpriſed the earl of De 
mond in his own houſe, (who though he was lord 
high treaſurer, yet lived after the. manner of the 
mere Iriſh) becauſe he refuſed upon a ſummons 
to repair to Dublin at ſo critical a time; ho#- 
ever, he received the king's pardon, and was other. 
wiſe ſo well treated, that he is ſaid to have beet 
> thankful for the force uſed with him, which pre 
ſerved him from falling into greater ills. : 


0 


The deputy and council Iikewiſe ſettled. ſore 


| differences which were referred to their arbitration 
by the earl of Tyrone, Phelim Roe O'Neal, and 


others, 
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others, and ordered independency on O'Neal. ——— 
O Donnel and his ſons applying on account of a 
like diſpute O Donnel's anthority was limitted. 
Some parties of the Scotch invading Ulſter, 
were at this time defeated by Andrew Brereton, 
ind peace reſtored in that province. And the 
ord deputy preparing to go over to England had 
the offer of teſtimonials of his good adminiſtra- 
ton from the government; but he, reſting his fate 
entirely on the innocence of his conduct, he re- 
fuſed them, and would moſt probably have cleared 
himſelf of any thing that might have been laid 
to his charge, if death intervening had not at 
once prevented the malice of his enemies; and his 
nnocence from appearin g 
Sir Francis — choſen lord juſtice by A. D. 
the council, but died on an expedition againſt 
ſome revolters in the county of Tipperary, on 
which Sir William Brabazon was elected, who 
made a journey to Limerick, where he reduced 
O Carrol to ſubmiſſion, who renouncing his ti- 
te to the barony of Ormond, and ſurrendering 
w his own lands to the king, had the latter re- 
ſored to him, and was created baron of Ely, 
ad Mac Murrough O' Kelly, and O'Maghlin were 
by his means pardoned and alſo taken into pro- 
tection, But Charles Mac Art Cavenagh being 
n arms, was purſued by the deputy, who waſted 
lis country, and killed ſeveral of his followers.” 
A French fleet Was at this time ſhipwrecked 
on the coaſt of Ireland, the deſtination of which : 
vas to ſuccour the Scotch; but the Engliſh go 
rernor finding they had a navy on foot, ſtationed 
twenty veſſels to guard two of the harbours on 
the Iriſh coaſt, in order to prevent the evil de- 
ligns of their mignubee fn foie Trrptintet 
Sir Anthony Saintleger, lord deputy, returned Ware. 
o Ireland, and Thomas Cuſack was made lord 
Vol I, D d cCũhan- 
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chancellor, and Mac Carthy, malting a ſubmiſſon 
to Saintleger, was pardoned: It was very remarks. 
ble, that Arthur Mac Gennis being, by means of 
the pope made biſhop of Dromore, was confirmed 
ſo-by-the king, whilft, on the other hand, Thomaz 
Lancaſter, a proteſtant, was made 'biſhop of Kil 


But the king, notwithſtanding cheſe (matter 
ſent over an order for the Engliſh liturgy to be 
read in that language in the kingdom of Ireland, 


the form of which was as follows: 


I "WHEREAS our gracious father, king Henry 
the Eighth of happy memory, taking into con- 
ſideration the bondage and heavy yoke that his 


true and faithful ſubjects ſuſtained under the ju 


riſdiction of the /biſhop of Rome, as alſo the ig: 


norance the commonalty were in, how ſeveral fi. 
bulous ſtories and lying wonders miſled our ſub- 
jects in both our realms of England and Ireland, 
graſping thereby the means thereof into their 
hands, alſo diſpenſing with the ſins” of our n. 
tions, by their indulgences and pardons for gains, 

urpoſely to cheriſh all ill vices, as robberies, re- 


lions, thefts, whoredom, blaſphemy; idolatry,] 


& CC. He, our gracious father, king Henry, of hap- 
py memory, hereupon diſſolved all priories, mo- 
naſteries, abbeys, and other religious houſes, as be- 
ing but nurſeries for vice and luxury, more than 
for ſacred learning. Therefore, that it might more 
plainly appear to the world, that thoſe orders had 
kept the light of the goſpel from his people, It 
- thought it moſt fit and convenient for the pre- 
ſervation of their ſouls and bodies, that the holy 
ſcripture ſhould be tranſlated and placed with 
all the pariſh churches in his dominions for li 
faithful ſubjects to increaſe their knowledge of 
God, andour ſaviour Jeſus Chriſt. WE therefor 
for the general benefit of our well beloved ih 
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ets underſtandings, whenever aſſembled or met 
(ooether in the ſaid ſeveral pariſh churehes, either 
w pray or to hear prayers read; that they may 
the better join therein in unity, heart, and voice, 
have cauſed the Liturgy and prayers of the church 
y be tranſlated into our mother tongue of this realm 
if England, according to the aſſembly of divines 
ltely met within the fame for that purpoſe — 
ſe therefore will and command, as alſo autho- 
riſe you, Sir Anthony Saintleger, knight, our 
nceroy of that our kingdom of Ireland to give ſpe- 
cal notice to all our clergy, as well archbiſhops, 
biſhops, deans, arch-deacons, ' as others our ſecu- 


ND 
Yniſſion 
marks. 
eans oft 
nfirmed 
Thomaz 
of Kil- 


at his lar pariſh-prieſts within that our ſaid kingdom of 
the ju- [reland, to perfect, execute, and. obey this our 
the ig yal will and pleaſure accordingly.” — | 


On the receipt of this order, however, Saintle- 


ral fa 

- ſub- ger called an aſſembly of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
land, ud all the clergy of Ireland, to. whom he com- 
their WW municated both his majeſty's order, and the opi- 


lions of ſuch of the clergy of England as had 
conſented to it, adding, that it was his majeſty's 


gains 

s, re- vi and pleaſure, conſenting to their ſerious con- 
lat, Edcrations and opinions, then acted and agreed on 
 hap- n England, as to eccleſiaſtical matters, that the 


ſame ſhould be in Ireland ſo likewiſe celebrated and 


D d 2 And, 


mo- 

is be⸗ performed. George Dowdal, the primate of 

than e Ardnagh, on this aroſe, and obſerved, if this or- 

more A cer ſhould rake place then every illiterate prieſt 

; had would take upon him to read the ſervice. But Sir : 

„ei Anthony retorted this anſwer upon him, reply- : 

pre-  "2,—* No; your grace miſtakes; for we have [ 

hoh wo many illiterate prieſts amongſt us already, who 5 

ichn E neither can pronounce the Latin, nor know what ; 

b means, any more than the common people that | 

er hear them ; but when the people ſhall hear the 4 

for Liturgy in Engliſh, they and the prieſt will then ; 

— underſtand what they pray for“ _ . 

| 
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twenty-one years to ſuch perſons as would re 
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And after ſome more altercation | * 
veral of the ſuffragan biſpops 9 * un 
only the biſhop of Meath ſtaying with - _ 
the;clergy then aſſembled. Then Sir Anthon 3 perface | 
up the order, and holding it out to Geor - k the 1 
archbiſhop of Dublin, (who. received N. Randi xi 
up) laid, „ This order, good brethren, is fr rerefchal 
our gracious king, and from the reſt of out brethiti dz 
. „ 1h” 
ſulted herein, and compared the holy ſcripture 2 
with what they have done; unto whom I fba Wy 
as Jeſus did to Cæſar [A ſtrange ſimile, bu an 
ſpoken according to the ſpirit of thoſe times in 488 rods 
| _ — Be making * queſtion, Wbt deny 
or, Wherefore him our true an g 
. K 
And in conſequence of this ot der, and une 
the liturgy in the Engliſh tongue I yew "Be 
Church Dublin, on dhe, Extter-Sunday: a 6 
archbiſhop Brown preaching a ſermon from t _ 
text, Open thou mine eyes that I may ſee the wat = oy 
ders of thy law.—But, however it happened, tae hg . 
archbiſnop and the deputy not agreeing the for ao 
mer preferred ſome complaints againſt the later * 
on which he was recalled, and Sir James Crotts n . 
made lord deputy in his room who ceived 1's ng 
following inſtructions: e e Wer, 
To propagate the worſhip of God in the Eng _ 
liſn tongue, and to get the ſervice tranſlated all * 
into Iriſh in thoſe places which needed. it, —To pre * * 
vent the ſale of bells, church goods, chantij- 7 
lands, &c. : To execute ths. laws juſtly.— To col. vun 
le the revenue carefully, and to muſter the a. latte 0 | 
my honeſtly.—To get the ports into the king's pol the 2 
ſeſſion, that his cuſtoms might be duly, anſwered , der 8 
Io ſearch for an allum mine. To lett the king! cou EE 
lands, eſpecially thoſe of Leix and-Ophaly, # ww, | 


[de 
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and ſe won them. — To enquire into the conveniences 
reti or building ſhips in Ireland. —To endeavour to 
reſt of erſuade the nobility to exchange ſome Iriſh lands 
too fr the like value in England. Not to ſuffer ſol- 
Brown tiers to be ſued, except before the deputy or 
anding mzr:chal 3 but if juſtice were not done within 


s frog tree months time, then to remit them to the com- 
ethren mn law, —To allow trade to all foreigners, even 
e con though enemies. — And above all, to reduce the 
ptueig nes and Tooles, and their country. 
ubm This lord deputy being a firm proteſtant, en- 
„ bo ernoured to perſuade Dowdal to comply with 
ebe order about the liturgy, which when he ab- 
ſutely refuſed to do, the king and council of 
England deprived him of the title of Primate of 
| al Ireland, which they annexed to the ſee of Dub- . 
dnn; on which Dowdal quitted the country, and 
chi been Goodacre was made archbiſhop of Ardmagh 


ſung | in his room. 


— ͤ 


n thu In the mean time, the lord deputy marched his 
1 wops into Ulſter, againſt the Scotch iſlanders, 
* ind the iſle of Raghlin was alſo invaded by the 
e 


Engliſh, who, however, were obliged to retreat with 
tie loſs of one of their ſhips, and ſeveral men, 
:mongſt whom was captain e who was af- 
terwards exchanged for one Mac Donald, then 
pnſoner in Dublin ;—and' ſo ended that expedi- 
Hon. LI 5 

When the lord deputy returned out of Ulſter, 
Matthew, baron of Dungannon, ſon of O'Neil, earl 
me Tyrone (who had made his ſubmiſſion to Henry - 
VIII.) complained againſt his father, on which the 
latter was impriſoned, and Matthew was aſſiſted by 

ne Engliſh with ſome troops to ſubdue his bro- 
thers, who were in arms againſt him on this ac- 4 
count; but he and his allies were defeated and | 
"oh limſelf lain in the action ſome time after, on which 


: 
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ſtronger. At this period Mac Coghlan ſubmitting 


Protector of the kingdom, being accuſed by a fac 


Thomas Cuſack and Sir Gerald Ailmer were >0 
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as his accuſer was no more, the earl of Tyrad 
was releaſed from his confinement, on giving hoſ 
tages for his good behavionr, And thus the Eng 
liſh in Ireland affected a part like that of the an 
cient Romans, taking cognizance of the cauſes of 
their tributaries, and by the ſame kind of policy 
— taking the part of the weaker againſt thy 


was reſtored to his territory of Delvin. Abou 
the ſame time in England, the duke of Somerk 


tion, was beheaded on Tower-hill, his own nephen, 
king Edward, ſigning his death warrant. Aue 
this year the young Fitz Gerald, heir to the houſs 
of Kildare, whoſe life had been preſerved almoſt 
miraculouſly, was received into favour, had the 
greateſt part of the family eſtate reſtored to hi 
and was at length created earl of Kildare, and ba 
ron of Ophaly, to the great joy and ſurpriſe d 
his friends, VU 55 

The lord deputy marched again into Ulſter, but 


took with him only a ſmall force, expecting to be Man 
Joined by the baron Dungannon, who endeayoured rel 
to do ſo, but was prevented by his brother Shane n _ 
O'Neal's ſurpriſing his camp in the night, and TR f 
flaughtering his troops, on which news the lo, 4 a 
deputy returned to Dublin. Sir Nicholas Bagnal * * 
and Hugh Mac Murrough had encountered each * 0 
other before this time, but neither part obtained . met 
a victory. In the mean time the garriſon of Ati- and 
loan at Cluan Macnoiſe pillaged and deſtroyed al A 
that come in their way, Donough, earl of Thv- 7 ke 
mond, notwithſtanding the ſettlement made up . * 
him and his heirs, had great conteſts with his un. fler . 
cles, and was at laſt murdered and ſucceeded bf — 
his fon Cnogher. 2 = | Tar 
The lord deputy departing for England, St PR 
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N). 

[yrong brds juſtices by the council, to whom Mac Neal 
18 hoſ bes of Clandeboy made his ſubmiſſion, bur the con- 
e Eng: iis between the earl of Tyrone and his ſon Shane. 
the an O'Neil {till ſubſiſted, in other parts; Teige Roe 
oſs of Mlaghlin murdered Neil Mac Phelimy, and was 
policy ifterwards himſelf ſlain by the baron of  Delvin 
uſt the and the garriſon of Athlone; whilſt in Connaught 
ner BY Richard Burk had, wars with the ſons of Thomas 
Abou Buck, the former of whom was taken, priſoner, 
nerk having loſt an hundred and fifty of his followers ;. 
2 fac and Richard, earl of Clanrickard beſieged the 
pen dle of John Burk, but could not take, it, be- 


cauſe Daniel O'Brian marched to its relief. 
hae Thus were the Iriſh. all at variance amongſt them- 


moo ves, and proviſions being ſcarce, the coyntry 
4 the was threarened with the evils of famine as well as 
as the word; when, in the midſt of theſe confuſions, 
de king died at Greenwich, in the ſixteenth year 
52 of his age, and the ſeventh of his reign, on the 

dan day of July, fifteen hundred and fifty-three, 
„ bat dor without ſome ſuſpicion of poiſon.g—- 
o be During the whole of his, reign both himſelf and 
dure bo people had been the dupes of an ambitious and 
Shane fictious nobility, —T'wo oppolite parties were ſtrug- 


lod Fi talking horſe of eicher.—Edward was himſelf 
rckoned an amiable prince, yet he had put to 
each <cath his own uncle, and been the cauſe of the 


anda <:firuction of ſome thouſands of his deluded peo- 
Ath- pl. And being oyer-perſuaded by thoſe about 
ed all lim, the laſt action of his life, though well meant, 
Tho- vas likely to have proved the worſt, namely, that 


ot bequeathing the crown to lady Jane Grey, daugh- 
* ter of the duke of Suffolk, in injury to both his 
liters, Mary and Elizabeth, which might have in- 
rolyed this land in all the miſeries of a civil war. — 
Upon the whole, it ſeems that this prince was of 
1ry good diſpoſition, and had excellent talents: for 
1 5 | © "nn learning 


ging for power, and religion was occaſionally made 


Fa 
w! 
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learning, but, whether from his being furrounded I den v 


| by ; evi counſellors, or on account of his tender wards ful 
years, he certainly exhibited none for government, pot her 
His heart was ſet upon a thorough reformation, ter relat 


which his theological knowledge led him to judge ne of t 
neceſſary; but he was much too haſty in endea. diſhed 1 


vouring to effect it.—Had he, inflead of im. ddt hav: 
merling himſelf in divinity, ſtudied the human , had 
heart, he would have conſidered it as a hard mat. ſure by 
ter at once to eradicate prejudices from the minds {nt to 


of Aa multirude, eſpecially ſuch whereon they ima- o a par 
gined their ſalvation itſelf to depend.— But per- ng 
haps he was too young to conſider theſe things v and, my pur] 

in conſequence, his reign furniſhed ſome ſtriking ſmall co 
inſtances of the unhappineſs of a nation that is that the 
ſubject to a minor king gg—gU—ůB themſely 
The death of Edward being concealed by the reditary 
duke of Northumberland, whoſe fourth ſon, lord ved the 
Guildford Dudley was married to lady Jane Grey, But to | 
the princeſs Mary was advanced within ſeventeen On q 
; | miles of London before ſhe heard of her brother's Thomas 


| ; deceaſe, and when ſhe was informed of that event, nned lot 
4 ſhe at the ſame time received intelligence of her fed, wh 
being excluded from the ſucceſſion by the council, Church, 
whereupon ſhe wrote to them to complain of the choſe te 


injury, and immediately; afterwards withdrew, to granted 
the ſea coaſt of Suffolk, there to wait the event of land an 
things, and prepare againſt the worſt that might ſep, w 


happen. +, | e that ha 
The dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland or civil 
then cauſed Jane to be proclaimed queen of Eng- Yer ( 
land, ſetting aſide Mary, on that unjuſt pretence of and O'] 
her being the offspring of an inceſtuous marriage, but bot! 
and of her mother, the injured Catherine's having the latte 


been diyorced from the king her father: never- Wk wh 
theleſs this flimſy pretence could not blind the peo. rented f 
ple, who after twelve days ſpent in mock royalty, S. 
dethroned the uſurper, and placed their e dog tor 


- * 
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Lady Jane Grey after» 


12en upon the throne. 


uns ſuffered decapitation (to ſpeak truly) for faults 


or her own, being ever averſe to the uſurpation 
ter relations obliged her to conform to, She Was 
ne of the moſt virtuous, beautiful, and accom- 


iſhed young ladies of the age, and certainly would 


wort have been put to death, even by Mary her- 


ff, had ſhe not been terrified into that cruel mea- 


ire by a ſubſequent rebellion. —Indeed it is pleas 
lint to obſerve to what ſhifts ſome furious bigots 


b a pariy are driven to prove the nullicy of Ma- 


s tight; but as , theſe diſcuſſions are not to 
my purpoſe, having much matter to bring into 
ſmall compaſs, I ſhall ſay no more of them than 
hat the arguments are actually falſe and abſurd in 
themſelves, and Mary being poſſeſſed both of he- 
diary and elective right, moſt of thoſe who have 
iſed them muſt have known them in fact to be ſo. 
But to proceed. — Sa 1 


On queen Mary's acceſſion to the throne, Sir . P. 


Thomas Cuſack, and Gerald Ailmer were conti- 
ed lords juſtices, and her ſucceſſion being noti- 
fed, wherein ſhe was ſtyled Supreme Head of the 
Church, liberty of maſs was granted to thoſe who 
choſe to uſe it, and the queen being crowned, 


granted a general pardon to all her ſubjects of Eng- 
und and Ireland, which is generally a political 


lep, where any potentate ſuccecds after a reign 
lat has been marked with any inteſtine broils 
or civil commotions. | 


et O' Connor was in this time invading Ophaly 


nd O'Neal was at arms in the county of Louth, 


but both were ſuppreſſed by the lords. juſtices, and 


the latter receiving a great overthrow near Dun- 
lik where he loſt many of his men, was pre- 

rented from becoming farther troubleſome. __ 
— Sir Anthbny Saintleger, lord deputy arriving 
do took the uſual oaths, and received the ſword 
a * E at 


103% 
Mary. 
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at Chriſt Church. At this time the baro 
vin, and the Mac Coghlans made 8 
other, which proved very tedious and ruigous © 
the territory of Delvin. And Owen Mac Gengis 
was confirmed chief of his ſept or tribe, on 


making ſubmiſſion to. the queen's deputy, and 


agreeing to certain conditions. 

The archbiſhop of Ardmagh, who had fled, 
now re- called, and reſtored to his prima — 
The married clergy were deprived; and Lancaſ. 


ter, biſhop of Kildare, and Traverſe, biſhop of 


Leighlin, Bale, biſhop of Offory, and Caſy, bi- 
| ſhop of Limerick, bing all e e fed-in 
their turn to foreign climates, catholic prelates be- 
ing inſtituted in their room. Dr. Walſh was made 
biſhop of Meath, Hugh Carvin of Dublin, and 
Thomas Levereuſe of Kildare : the pope alſo made 
Thomas O'Fihely biſhop of Leighlin, and Hugh 
Lacy was advanced to the ſee of Limerick, and 
John Thonory got poſſeſſion of the biſhopric of 
Ophaly, though 'his leaſes were afterwards voided, 
becauſe Bale was never deprived. '; 


Gerald, earl of Kildare, having been reſtored in 
May, came over this year to take poſſeſſion of his 
eſtates, with whom alſo came Brian Fitz Parrick, 
the late king Edward's favpurite, and Thomas, 
carl of Ormond, who had behaved themſelves well 
in the affair of Wyatt's rebellion, which was raised 
in England on account of the queen's marriage with 
Philip of Spain. } 1 

At this time her majeſty ſent orders to reduce 
the army in Ireland, which was done, but not ex. 
actly according to her eſtimate, and in the ſequel 
it appeared the deputy and council were right i 
their judgement, for it was not long before the) 
were obliged again to augment their forces, and like- 
wiſe to ſend for freſh ſuccours from W 1 


Hl 
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The diſputes among the native Iriſh ſtill con- 
tinving—Daniel O'Brian, who claiming by Taviſtry, 
had long conteſted the right to the earldom of 
Thomond, and had flain the preſent earl's father, 
{till kept up the diſpute with the ſon ; and though, 
by mediation of the lord deputy and council theſe 
rivals were apparently reconciled, yet the quarrels 
ſoon broke out again, as ſeems to, have been the 
cuſtom of the natives of that unhappy country, — 
Charles O'Carrol, who had killed Teig of the 
ſame name, was himſelf murdered by William 
ODar, O'Carrol, and the murderer ſeized upon the 
ſeigniory. The earl of Kildare and the baron of 
Delvin going into Ulſter to aſſiſt Shane O'Neal 
zoainſt Phelim Roe O'Neal, reaped little fruit from 
their expedition, but returned, after they had loſt 
about an hundred and fifty men in a ſkirmiſh. — 
But ſoon after the earl of Tyrone engaging Hugh 
Mac Neal of Clandeboy, was defeated, with the 
loſs of above three hundred men; and all parties 
continued as uſual to waſte and ſpoil each other's 
land, to the great detriment of agriculture, trade, 
and commerce, in the iſland, os 
At this time Brian O'Connor, then in the hands 
of the queen, who allowed him a penſion in Eng- 
land, obtained leave to come over to Ireland, ſtill 
retaining his penſion, This was a great mark of 
her majeſty's confidence in him, but he had not 
been lang in the iſland before he was accuſed of 
having little deſerved it, and being taken up on 
luſpicion of forming ſome confederacies againſt the 
ſtate, was committed priſoner to the caſtle of Dub- 
lin; but on giving his ſon Roderic as an hoſtage, 
for his peaceable behaviour he was at length ſet at 
liberty, | e 
The queen choſe at this time to make ſome pro- 
motions both in church and ſtate; — and this year 
Carrickfergus was beſieged by the Scots, who com- 
| 3. Os: | mitted | 
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mitted divers other depredations in Ireland, while 
the Cavenaughs invading the county of Dublir, 


were defeated, and ſeventy-four of them being made 


priſoners, were han 


ged, by order of the lord de- 
puty. ; | 5 


* * 


* 
- 


made lord deputy, who defeated the Scotch in U. 


ſter, and took Shane O'Neal and ſeveral others of 


the Iriſh into his protection, but Shane riſing in 
arms ſoon after his ſubmiſſion, was proclaimed x 
traitor, and ſlain in conſequence of his revolt, 

The new- lord deputy went into Ulſter, where 
he ſought to engage the rebels as his predeceſſor had 
done, burned Ardmagh, and proceeded to Newry; 
but being ordered into England, was obliged to 
depart, after having taken .hoſtages from many of 
the Iriſh for their good behaviour; and in his room, 
Hugh Curvin and Sir Henry Sidney were made 
lords juſtices. —Sir Henry attacked Arthur Molloy, 
and over-ruy his country. At this time Shane 
O'Neal Dad age had his camp ſurpriſed 
in the night by Calvagh O' Donnel, and was obliged 
to have recourſe to flight to ſave himſelf amidſt the 
general rout and ſlaughter. © 
The next deputy was Tho 


| as, earl of Eſſex, 
who marching into Munſter againſt Daniel O'Brian 
took. the caſtles of Bunratty and Clare, . and reſtored 
the country to the earl of Thomond, who ſwore 
to continue loyal to the queen, and to perform ar. 
ticles with the lord deputy, to whom the earl of 
Deſmond alſo made his ſubmiſſion ;z—he alſo 
waſted Cantire in Scotland, and reduced feveril 
parts of Ulſter, through which he returned, to obc- 
dience to the Engliſh government. 
Sir Henry Sidney being ſworn lord juſtice had 
a new great ſeal ſent him, as had three other great 
| officers of ſtate, and held the government at the 
death of the queen, which happened on the = 
tee 


Thomas Ratcliff, lord F iz. Walter, | 4 news! 
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renth day of November, in the year fifteen hun- 
jred and fifteen, in the forty-third year of her age, 
and the ſixth of her reign, and with her expired 
the chief hopes of the catholics in England, who 


9 D 
while 
ublin, 
made 
d de- 


ieſtants with all the brutal rage that ignorant zeal 


n | bh iS 6 4 * ; 27 | 
). and the fury, of religious bigotry could inſpire. 


n U. 


ers of | 

12 5 liſh throne, but was too politic to adopt a religion 
ied 2 by the rules of which ſhe muſt have acknowledged 
x her own birth to be illegitimate. She viewed both 
here the contending parties with a cautious eye, and 
r had having: firſt partly availed herſelf of the intereſt of 
wry; one to gain the crown, ſhe afterwards declared ih 
d to favour of the other, and yet had the good po 
y of licy to ſecure herſelf in the government, notwith- 
om, ſanding any of the efforts of either; her ſud- 
nade den breaking with Philip of Spain, who had mar- 
loy, tied her ſiſter Mary, was not perhaps the ' moſt 
gane prudent meaſure ſhe could have adopted, as it tent 
iſed Calais (loft in the former reign) for ever from the 
iged Engliſh crown, and created her a formidable. ene- 
the my, who ever after ſought her ruin ; nevertheleſs, 
| ſhe ſo abundantly made amends for this falſe ſtep, 
Tex, by her wiſe choice of able counſellors, who foutid 
rian means to cut out work for her enemies abroad, and 
red by the uniform conduct ſhe. obſerved with reſpect 
ore 0c checking factions at home, that ſhe laid the 
ar- foundation of a reign no leſs glorious to herſelf, 
of than advantageous. to her people, over whom, 
lſo notwithſtanding, ſhe ſhewed a moſt ardent defire 
ral 3 ever prince did to play the tyrant. 
be- This queen, who was proclaimed immediately 


hich of January, in the year fifteen hundted and 
fifty- eight, in the twenty- fifth year of her age, and 


he having by her wiſdam obviated every obſtacle that 
n- could ariſe to prevent her aſſuming the. reins of g- 
th Ws | EE” vernment, 


under her protection had proceeded againſt che pro- 


Elizabeth ſucceeded her ſiſter Mary on the Eng- 


upon her ſiſter's death, was crowned on the twenty- 
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vernment, was received by the people with the 
greateſt tokens of joy and ſatis faction. 5 
Thomas, earl of Suſſex, being at that time lord 
deputy of Ireland, the queen for à while continued 
him in his office, ſending him a fer of inſtructions 
relative to the regulation of certain affaits, which 
however they might Concern the good govern- 
ment of the country, are of too little canſequence, 
as to the matter of them, to be recited in this hit- 
. fue des at ns won 


When he was re-called, Sir Henry Sidney was - 
made lord deputy, who found himſelf ſomewhar 


embarraſſed in ſettling the ſucceſſion of the O'Neal 
tamily.—For Shane, legitimate ſon of the earl cf 
Tyrone, took upon him the name of ONeal, 
which his father had diſclaimed, and with ſome 
ſhew of reaſon diſowned the Engliſh juriſdiction, 
being incenſed at thoſe laws by which he ſaw him- 
ſelf cut off from his inheritance, his brother Mat- 
thew, who was a baſtard, having been preferred 
before him, whom Shane on that account put to 
death, and impriſoned his father for his partiality, 
who ended by grief a life that had been full of 
troubles, %% 
Sir Henry Sidney marching to Dundalk, ſent a 
ſummons to this Shane to appear before him, 
which the latter declined complying with, but to 
ſhew the deſire he had of being upon good terms 
with the chief governor, courteouſly invited bim 
to come to his houſe, and become his goſſip, Sir 
Henry accordingly accepted the invitation; but 
when he began expoſtulating with Shane concerning 
the daring ſteps he had taken, the Iriſh chief ob- 
ſerved, That his father's ſurrender was void; becauſe 
in effect he had but an eſtate for life in his prin- 
cipality by Taniſtry, nor could make ſurrender with- 
out the concurrence of the lords of his country 3 


moreover, he urged that the letrers- patent _—_ 


' refor 
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void by the Engliſh- laws, [becauſe no inquiſition 
was taken before they were paſſed, and none 4 
| could be taken, unleſs Tyrone were made ſhire- | 
ground. He concluded with urging his own legi- 

timacy, and inſiſting that what he held was by 
preſcription. As there was ſome colour of argu- 

ment in what Shane had advanced, the lord deputy 

contented himſelf with ſaying, That the matter 

being of great conſequence there was no doubt but 

when it ſhould be referred to the queen ſhe would 

give a right determination,” in the mean time ad- 

viſog Shane to remain quiet, and wait the event 

with patience ;—and fo they parted friends, though 

without having determined upon any thing. 

Thomas, earl of Suſſex, knight of the garter, 4. b. 
this year came over as lord deputy, who brought 
ober with him ſeveral inſtructions concerning the 
victualling of the army, the holding of Iriſh eſtates 
after the Engliſh manner, &c. and ſome which 

related to the ſetting up the worſhip of God in 
| Ireland, in the ſame manner as it was practiſed in 

England. TT | 2 
For having employed Dr. Parker privately to 
| reform the liturgy, the queen had publiſhed a pro- 
clamation allowing divine ſervice to be performed 
in the vulgar tongue, and giving leave to her ſub- 
jects to read the ſcriptures, which proclamation did 
but forerun many things of more conſequence, 
which ſhe had determined to effect. The parlia- 
ment of England meeting after this, among many 
other ſtatutes enacted the following, —That the 
ſupremacy of the church ſhould be veſted in the 
ſovereign.— That thoſe acts which had paſſed in Ed- 
ward the Sixth's reign, relative to religion, ſhould 
be confirmed- and eftabliſhed. That the queen 


ſhould have the power of nomination to biſhoprics. 
That no perſon ſhould, by writing or ſpeaking, fa- 
$4: i1#”s vour 
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vour foreign authority.—That' there: be 
1 uniformity of worſhip.— That . 
cancy of any biſhopric might reſume its tem 
ralities.— That ſhe. ſhould be put in poſſeſſion «| 
all religious houſes. And, that the condemnation 
of the Romiſh biſhops, in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, was abſolutely juſt and legal.— 
From theſe ſtatutes it was ealy to fee: how lit 
fle the catholics had to hope or expect from El. 
zabeth; but their experience came too late. That 
Fireen had carried herſelf fo artfully that the 
Romaniſts who were in poſſeſſion of moſt of the 
power in the kingdom, at the time of Mary's 
deceaſe, had ſet her ſiſter up as a favourer, or « 
leaſt not a perſecutor, of their religion; nay ſhe 
had even pretended to be a catholic. But now in- 
cenſed at her procegdings, the lower houſe of convo- 
cation, in a petition to her majeſty, openly eſpouſed 
the cauſe of the catholics.. . A —— — 


afte rwards propoſed between ſeveral learned doctors Fn 
of both perſuaſions, which however came to no- ſtate, 
thing: the reaſon for which is ſaid to be that the the c 
catholic champions declined engaging in the con- that 
troverſy without the pope's permiſſion, which they and 
were not furniſhed with. But in. conſequence of conſa 
theſe proceedings, Jounens biſhops, and a great num third 
ber of the inferior clergy reſigned their ſees and And 
benefices, which were, immediately filled up with Mar 
proteſtants, a circumſtance. that ſerved ſtill wore and 
to weaken the cauſe that the others ſtrove. to de- exce 
fend. eee , abt} 1 And 
o return. — The chief of the lord deputy's com 
inſtructions were theſe ?: And 
Firſt, That the army ſhould, be three hundred or | 
and twenty-ſix horſe, eight hundred and fixty-four that 
foot, and three hundred Kerns. of f 
' Secondly. That port-corn ſhould-be reſerved to- that 
wards victualling the army. | : deſi 
ES | 5 Thirdly, V 
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Thirdly, That he ſhould endeavour to people 

Ulſter with Engliſh, and to recover Lecale, New- 

. xy, and Carlingford,” from the Scots, and ſhould 

recompence Sir Nicholas Bagnal for his_intereſt 

in Utes, £ wa, 3 
Fourthly, That Mac Carthy ſhould be ordered 

to hold his eſtate after the Engliſh manner, as 

the earls of Thomond and Clanrickard did. 

And he had alſo other inſtructions to him, and 

the council, to ſet up the worſhip of God, as it 

was in England, and to make ſuch ſtatutes next 

parliament as were Jately made in England mutu- 

tis mutandis and to diſpoſe of Leix and Ophaly 

to the beſt advantage of 'the queen and the coun- 

And the deputy afterwards held a parhament at 

Dublin, on the twelfth day of January, which 

enacted the following laws, and then was diſ- 

ſolved on the twelfth of February. 5 

Firſt, That the ancient juriſdiction over the 
ſtate, eccleſiaſtical and ſpiritual ſhould be teſtored to 

the crown, and foreign authority aboliſned; and 

that the acts of appeals and faculties be revived ; 

and alſo as much of the act of marriage as concerns 

conſanguinity.— And the act of repeal made the 

third and fourth of Philip and Mary repealed.— 

And an act of the third and fourth of Philip and 

Mary to revive three ſtatutes concerning hereſy; 

and the three ſtatutes therein named to be repealed, 

except ſo much thereof as concerns premunire.— 

And that the queen and her ſucceſſors may appoint 

commiſſioners to exerciſe eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

And that all officers and miniſters eccleſiaſtical 

or lay, all eccleſiaſtical perſons, and every one 

that has the queen's wages ſhall take the oath 

of ſupremacy, on pain loſing his office, 'and 

that he ſhall be incapable of bearing any office ec- 

deſiaſtical or temporal, if he obſtinately refuſes 
YLL- - Ee | the 
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he knew the guilt of the principal before he re- 


title. 


had" tio right to the crown, and treaſon to write 
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the oath tendered to him. He that ſued Livery 
or took orders was to take the oath ;- and a 
nitent upon taking the oath was, to be reſtorcl 
to his office of inheritance. _ | 

He that did extol, maintain or 5 foreign 
juriſdiction was for the firft- offence to loſe his 


goods: and if they were not worth twenty pounds conne 
then a year's impriſonment without bail, beſides ; cren, 
and if it were an eccleſiaſtical perſon, 3 like ried 2 
wiſe to loſe all his benefices, and the ſecond of- In 
fence to be premunire, and the third high tres. from 
ſon, provided the proſecution for words was with- the ex 


in half a year after the ſpeaking. . Nothing was cond 
to be adjudged hereſy but what had been ſo b | 
the ſcripture, the firſt four oeneral councils, or 

ſome other general council, by expreſs words of 
ſcripture, or ſhould be by act of parliament — 
That there muſt be two witneſſes. And no man 
to be eſteemed as acceſſory till two witneſſes proved 


lieved him, &c. nizanc 
Secondly, An act for uniformity of. common Ane 
prayer. enoug 
Thirdly, An act for reſtitution of the fir out ot 
fruits, and twentieth part of the ſpiricual benelices viſt 
to the crown. lals, N. 
- Fourthly, An act for conſecrating greaſe ment, 


ad biſhops. to the 


Fifthly, An at of en of the quent wil 


he was 
ty th 
could 


Seventhly, The priory of St. John of Jeruſalem Figs 
be united to the crown. e; 


Sixthly, To MW — it premunire to fay the queen 


it. 


The Iriſh parliament being diſſolved, and the Henry 


lord deputy embarking for England, in =_ Cepury 


to give an account of their proceedings Sir Y 


A 4 _ — 


li, which her majeſty was willing to take cog- 
dance 172m. „ 
And Shane, on his return, ſeemed willing 
enough to prove loyal; for he drove the Scots 
out of Ulſter, and maintained good order in his 
diſtrict; but being rather imperious to his vaſ- 
als, Mac Guire complained of him to the govern- 
ment, Shane, when inſtead of ſubmitting his claims 
to their deciſion, invaded Fermenagh, expelled 
Mac Guire, burned the church of Ardmagh, and 
beſieged Dundalk, from which laſt place, though 
he was repulſed, he ſpoiled and waſted the coun · 
ty the lord lieutenant being recalled before he 
could act againſt him. 2 
Sir Nicholas Arnold was next made lord juſ- 
ice; but, ſoon, after, he reſigned his office to Sir 
Henry Sidney, who was now again made lord 
deputy, and, like the reſt, brought ſeveral in- 
1 n ſtructions 


* 
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ſtructions over with him, which tended to the 

well being of the church and ſtate,” ©. 
And indeed there was occaſion for theſe and 

more, things being in great confuſion” in | the 

country, notwithſtanding all the care government 

at this time took to ſet them in order. 

In Connaught, the earl of Clanrickard and Mac 


William Outer ſpread deſolation over the face of 


the country.— The Birnes, the Tools, the Cavan- 
naghs O Murroughs and O' Mores waſted Leinſter. 


— Munſter was nearly ruined by the diſſentionsz 
between the earls of Ormond and Deſmond, the 


latter of who had lately received an overthrow, 


in which he had loſt two hundred and eighty 


of his men; Sir Daniel O'Brian and the earl of 
Thomond over- running the country known by the 


% TOR A | 
Ormond and Deſmond however thought proper 
queen in © coun- 


to lay their cauſe before the quee 


cil; but her penetration being ſo great that ſhe ſaw | 


their. diſputes was ſuch as could not be ſettled 
in another country without farther enquiries, ſhe 
reſolved to ſettle the matter by eommiſſioners, 
Who were accordingly ſent over, and invyeſted 
with the powers neceſſary for that purpoſe, and 
the two fords were bound in r ances ot 
no leſs than twenty thouſand pounds each, to 
ſtand to the queen's determination. 

About this time Mac. Carthy More, of Mun. 
ſter, went over to England, and there ſubmitted 
and ſurrendered his eſtate into the hands of Eli- 
abeth, who reſtored it to him again, by letters 
patent, creating hini earl of Glencar, and 
baron of Valentia. O' Sullevan likewife , took 
a patent for his eſtate which was granted bin, 
among other ſtipulations, on condition of hi 
paying the rents and ſervices due to the m 
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mentioned earl of Glencar, which rents and. ſer- 
yices were as follow ==: itt ff 2 6oo3795 Con 
Firſt, To aid him with his whole ſtrength on 
ſummons, and to be the mareſchal of his army. 
Secondly, Every arable or plow land to furnifty 
five Gallowglaſſes or Kerns, or to pay fix ſhil- 
lings and eight-pence, or a beef for each, at the 
clection of a Mac Carthy More. 
Thirdly, That Mae Carthy ſhould have half a crown 
for every ſhip that came to fiſh or merchandize in 
O'Sullivan's harbours. , pe 
Fourthly, To have merchandiſe brought thi - 
8 ther at the ſame rate as O'Sullivan had his. 
Fifthly, Fo entertain Mac Carthy More and his 
train two days and nights at Dunboy; and at all 
other times he had occafion to travel that way, 
to entertain Mac Carthy and his body ſervants, 
and to quarter the reſt on the count 7x. 
Sixthly, He was to ſend horſe-meat to Pallice, 
for Mac Carthy's ſaddle-horſes, and pay the groom 
three ſhillings and four-pence out of every arable 


[4 


ſhe | 

5 plow-land. EE 

bl Laſtly, He was to find the hounds, grey-Rounds, 
or and ſpaniels of Mac Carthy, whenever they eame, 
of and to pay one ſhilling and eight-pence per 


_ to che huntſman out of every arable plow- 
nd. 2874 3 | 
But Shane was much. diſpleaſed with Elizabeth 


* for having ennobled Mac Carthy Morey and uſetl 
1 to ſay, * That though the queen had made that 
chief an earl, yet he kept as good a man as he; 


that for his own part, his blood was better than 
the beſt, as he was deſcended from kings; and 
as he had won Ulſter by the ſword, ſo he 
would alſo keep it by the ſame means“ Such 
are the anſwers he is ſaid to have'giver to thoſe 

who aſſured him that if he would jay down his 
arms, the queen would make him earl of Ty- 
1 E e 3 rone.— 
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is certain that ſoon after the 
blowing up, both the fort an 
were deſtroyed, a great part of the ſoldiers mi- 
ſerably periſhed, and the reſt, being left deſtitute 
of ammunition and proviſions, were qbliged to 
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rone, — The Iriſh, writers applaud him for this 
ſpirit; certainly it ill agreed with his repeated 
fubmiſfions; n. | 
In order to ſupport his words with actions 


O'Neal -kept on foot near five thouſand men, 


and made an attempt upon Dundalk, which was 
in his neighbourhood, but was repulſed with lob, 
notwithſtanding which check he made inroads in- 
to the Pale, and could not but be conſidered 


as a formidable enemy. 


Mean while the queen ſent a. re-inforcement | 


from England, who, under the command of co. 
lonel Randolph, arrived at Derry, where the lord 
deputy joined them, and having left them ſome 
of his own ſoldiers, furniſhed them with pro- 
viſions, and regulated matters as well as he could, 


he returned to Dublin, little conceiving what 
would be the fate of thoſe he left behind him, 


The Engliſh writers ſay that O'Neal, having 
provoked the garriſon to make a fally, loſt four 
hundred men by a furious attack they made 
upon him, which, on their ſide, coſt them their 
colonel, who was the only Engliſhman ſlain in 
the encounter; but this ſtory ſeems improbable; 
nor 1s it of much conſequence | to aſcertain the 
truth or falſity of it, ſince, whatever ſuccels co- 
lonel Randolph's men might have in a fally, i 
wder magazine 
town. of Perry 


return to Dublin. 


At the ſame time, the lord deputy received 


intelligence that the earl of Deſmond was up 1 
arms in Munſter, and that it was feared he in- 
tended to join O'Neal; on which ke ſent him 
ſummons to appear immediately, and the cal 
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obeying accordingly, was ſent with Sir Warham 
Saintleger, and a party of horſe, 'to guard the 
pale from incurſions. heal wt rene e 
In the month of September, the lord deputy 
marched at the head of a body of troops through 
Ulſter to Galway, the Iriſh ſometimes appearing 
in his rear, but nothing except. a few ſlight ſkir- 
miſhes enſuing. He eſtabliſhed Sir Edward Fitton 
preſident of Connaught, took the caſtle of Roſcom- 
mon, and garriſoned it. In his progreſs, he reſtored 
O'Donnel to the poſſeſſion of his two caſtles of 
Ballyſhannon and Donnegal, and received the ſub- 
miſſions of ſeveral chiefs that were formerly de- 
pendant upon O'Neal; — he having diſcharged 
his army at Athlone, as ſoon as he returned from 
his expedition, the enemy appeared again and 
invaded the Pale; but finding it well garriſoned, 
waſted the open country, and returned again to 
the ſiege of Dundalk, from which place they were 
again repulſed. . ED i 
And, in the end, without any great atchieve- 
ments by the ſword, the lord deputy ſo diſ- 
treſſed O'Neal by ſtirring up enemies againſt him, 
and making incurſions into his country, that, at 
length, he thought fit to throw himſelf upon the 
Scots for ſuecour. In conſequence of this reſo- 
lution, he made a journey to Clandeboy, where 
Alexander Oge commanded a party of them, and 
having firſt reſtored him his brother whom he had 
taken priſoner, was afterwards received by this 
chief with great ſeeming cordiality ; but the per- 
tdious Scots, remembering the miſchiefs he had 
done them when he fought on the queen's be- 
half, baſely took this opportunity to revenge 
themſelves, and falling upon him and his com- 
pany, ſlew them all, and. ſent his head to Dub- 


In, SE; | | | 
Ee; 
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| We have already ſeen the earls of Ormond lam Ot 
and Deſmond in open contention: at laſt the ending 
complaints of the former being conveyed to the Ml 
queen, the lord deputy was ordered to appre- 
hend the latter, which he did, and having con. 
veyed him . priſoner to Limerick, knighted his 
brother John, and made him ſeneſchal of De. 
mond.—Like complaints were. preferred by Ol. 
ver Sutton againft the earl of Kildare, and by recelve 
fome others againſt Sir Edmund Butler, which as to th 
the queen was requeſted ro ſend over ſome fir elves © 
lord chancellor to ſettle.— As for the lord deputy, threater 
after Shane O*Neal's death, he marched imme. dountry 


diately into Ulſter, where Turlogh Lynogh, and In t 
moſt of the gentry of Ulfter made their ſubmiſ- the co1 
non to him „„ Nor w 

But finding that, notwithſtanding all he could binet e 
do, the court of England was little ſatisfied with il box 


his government, this deputy ſolicited letters of diſcuſſi 
recal, and having obtained them, directly paſſ- ther, 8 
ed over into England, taking with him the earl vhom 
of Deſmond, the baron of Dungannon, O'Connor dir Ch 
Sligo, O*Carol, and ſome others. The two firſt gan ta 
of theſe were impriſoned in the Tower, and Sir reſted 
1 Deſmond ſent for to accompany -them.— their! 
t O'Connor, making his fubmiſſion, was en- return 
larged ; and afterwards the earl of Deſmond laid judges 
his whole eſtate at her majeſty's feet, and ac- being 
EkKRnowiledged that he had forfeited the rec non. re 
zance he had entered into of twenty thouſand did it 
unds, by levying war in her majeſty's king clined 
Tonk of Ireland, | OF kembh 


Nevertheleſs that country remained in as mi- got u 
ſerable a ſtate as before.— Sir William Fitz- Wil. rebuk 
liams and doctor Weſton (chancellor) being {ett in fas 

bords juſtices, ſaw the land involved in civil war, the . 
chiefly on private pretences.— James Fitz-Maurice poſit 
of Deſmond, and the lord of Lixnaw Mac — been 

| | lan 
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mond jam Outer, and O Connor of Sligo, were con- 

t the ending with all their might in different parts. 

Daniel Mac Carthy More, deſpiſing his title of 

earl of Glencar, ſtyled himſelf king of Munſter, 

and began to invade the neighbouring Jands.— 

Turlogh Lynogh took upon him title of 

O'Neal in Ulſter, and though be had flain Alex - 

ander Oge, yet prevailed on a thouſand Scots to 

receive his pay, and invade the Ferny.— And, 

25 to the O' Connors and O' Mores, they put them 

elves at the head of a thouſand Gallowglaſſes, 

threatening to, ſpread devaſtation over O Caro s 

-ountry, and wherever elle they cane. 

In this ſituation did Sir Henry Sidriey find 

the country, at his return to the government. 

Nor was matter for diſpute wanting in the ca- 

dinet any more than in the field.---At the coun 

i board ſome conteſted claims occaſioned much 

diſcuſſion. --- The parliament being called toge- 

ther, Stainhurſt, the recorder was choſen fpeaker, 

whom the catholics not approving, as they wanted 

dir Chriſtopher Barnwell to be choſen, they be- 

gan to raiſe many objections, the chief of which 

reſted on the non- reſidence of members, and on 

their aſſertion that feveral mayors and ſheriffs had 

returned themſelves. However, the opinion of the 

judges and of the attorney- general and ſoliciton 

being againſt them, in regard to the queſtion of 

non. reſidence, they were obliged to comply, but 

did it with much murmuring, and ſeemed in- 

cined to obſtruct the buſineſs for which the af 

kmbly was called together, whereupon one Hook rn 

got up, and, perhaps with too much arrimory, 

tebuked the diſcontented members, ſpoke much 

b favour of the queen's.” prerogative, - upbraided | 

ve Iriſh with. that ungrateful” and rebellieus: diſ- 

poſition, for which, he obſerved; they had! even 

ben remarkableg and! conchuded with. W 
. their 


their preſent oppoſition to that of t iti 
1 ro A The _ - 00mm 
All this was but adding fuel to fire; the mem. 
bers alluded to, aroſe in a tumult, and the per- 
ſon who had uttered theſe things was obliged to 
be guarded to Sir Peter Carew's houſe, for fear 
any violence ſnould have been offered to his per- 
ſon: whilſt, on the other hand, Sir Chriſtopher 
Barnwell, whom the catholics wiſhed to have 
had for their ſpeaker, roſe up to anſwer theſe 


matters laid to the charge of the Iriſh, and de. 


clared that had ſuch calumnies been thrown upon 
them in any other place than in that houſe, they 
would have died rather than have ſuffered them. 
However, when theſe affairs were a little more 
ſettled, the parliament at laſt proceeded to pal; 
the following ac -I!!! ares 
: Firſt, An act relative to privileged places. 
To ſuppreſs Coigne and Livery; and, for the queen's 
aſſiſtance, to grant her certain ſubſidies in the 
room of it. 3 „e e ha ak 
II. A limitation of places for tanning leather. 
III. An act for the confirmation of certain at- 
—̃ ˙ m d end as 
IV. An act ordaining, That five of the chief of 
every tribe or family ſhould anſwer for the da- 
mages that ſuch tribe might commit. 
V. A revival of the acts relative to foreſtallers, 
ſervants wages, and Jeofails. E be ag 
Then the parliament . adjourned; to the twenty- 
firſt day of February, and afterwards to the twen- 
ty-third of the ſame month, when they enacted 
ines: ante Ten ET : 
I. An act for the attainder of Shane O'Neal, 
and the extinction of the name of O'Neal, and 
to entitle the queen to the country of Tyrone, 
and other lands in UHlſ te. 
II. An act to make Trinity . 5 
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III. An act to entitle her majeſty to the eſtate 


of Thomas Fitz-Gerald, knight of the Glin. 
Iv. An act for the preſervation of Salmon and 
Eel fry, 8 ö 75 „„ 11 

V. — act againſt laying hemp, flax, lime or 
hides in any freſh river or running water, . 
VI. That whereas perſons had been admitted 


to eccleſiaſtical dignities who had neither legiti- 


macy, learning, Engliſh-habit or Engliſh language, 
but were the. iſſue of unchaſte and unmarried. ab- 
bots, deans, priors, canons, and ſuch like, getting 
into the ſame dignities by force, ſymony, or other 
undue means; therefore, the chief governor of 
Ireland for ten years to come was to have the ſole 


nomination of all deans, - arch-deacons, chanters, 
chancellors and treaſurers of cathedral churches in 


Munſter and Connaught, (thoſe of Waterford, 
Cork, Limerick, and. Caſhel excepted,) and no man 
was to be preſented unleſs he were of full age, 
and in orders, and could read and ſpeak Eng- 
liſh, and would reſide. ; S 
VII. That no man ſhould take upon him to 
be captain of a territory without a patent for it; 
or uſe any ſort of Iriſh exaction, on pain of an 
hundred pounds for a lord, and an hundred marks 
for a commoner. | | 1 af e 
VIII. That no bill to repeal Poyning's act was 
certified into England, until it was firſt agreed 
ou by a majority of the parliament of Ire- 
and, "I , * ; | | 


divided into ſhires. | 


X. That no wool, flocks, flax, yarn, ſheep-ſkins, 


goat-ſkins, calves-ſkins, : or deers-ſkins unwrought, 


nor beef, tallow, wax, or butter, ſhould be tranſ- 


ported until it paid the cuſtom. in the act men- 
toned, and the duties to corporations in, the act 
| likewiſe mentioned, on the penalties therein con- 
= | . - _ - tuned: 


IX, That the reſt of the kingdom was to be 


4 


a. 


* 
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nine months after the offence was committed. 


both the chief juſtices, and the chief baron, 


ſures.—dnd laſtly, 
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tained z provided profecutions were made within 


XI. An act for the impoſt on wines. 

XII. An act to reſtore the car! of Kildare 
brother and ſiſters in blood. 

And to theſe ſtatutes, the fame partitenent meet- 
ing again on the twelfth day of May, added the 
following: « 

That ſchools ſhould be erefted in the ſhire. | 
town of every dioceſe bf the direction of the bi- 
ſhop and ſheriff, and the chief governor was to 
nominate. an Engliff} ſchoo-maſter, and appoint 
his falary, whereof the biſhop was to pay one 
third, and the reſt of the clergy the other two 
parts; the biſhops of Ardmagh and Dublin, 
Meath and Kildare were to name Eng liſh ſchool 
maſters. for their reſpective dioceſes. 

That all exemplifications under the great ſeal, 
and the ſeals of the king's bench; common pleas, 
and exchequer, ſubſcribed by the lord chancellor, 


ſhould be as effectual in all courts as the origi- 
nal record, if it contained a clauſe ſpecifying that 
all thofe ſeals were affixed to it, 

An act concerning the ſtandard oe corn es 


An act, — che chief governor ad 
council to grant patents to fuck of the Iriſh as 
the queen ould direct. 

Belides five other acts not of conſequence fof- 
fieient to be here recited. 

But it ſeems that many of the Iriſh lords were 
ſo much diſguſted: at the lofs of their Iriſh chict- 
ries, and the impoſt at this time laid upon wine, 
that they reſolved to reſcind them (ſays Cox) 
and to make religion the Pretence for their op- 
poſition. Whether thoſe were the true cavſes or 


not J ſhall not here ſtop to _— but rather 
| proceed 
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the concluſions after wars. 
One of the chief of the malecontents was James 


his own particular ones, the greateſt of which 
was the impriſonment of the eati of | Deſmond, 
and his brother Sir John. The earl of Glencar 
being drawn over by his means, moſt of the 
Mac Carthies followed, as did alſo Fitz- Gerald, 
ſeneſchal of Inſkilly. Sir Edmund Butler alſo, 
laying aſide his hatred of the Deſmond family, and 
acriicing his own private refentments-to the com- 
mon cauſe, as it «was called, joined the revolters, 
and did every thing in his power to promote their 
intereſts. n L055 $64 3" e 
But this was not all; - -in order the more ef- 
ſectually to carry their point into execution, the 
confederates ſent the catholic: biſhops of Emly and 


er brother, as their ambaſſadors to his 

neſs and the king of Spain, complaining of the 
tyranny of the queen of England, and the perſe- 
eution raiſed againſt their religion by her and her 


miniſters. : 


riſing, endeavoured to cruſh them in their birth. 
He proclaimed the confederates traitors, and by 
his orders Sir Peter Carew, [governor of Leighlin, 
began hoſtilities againſt them. He firſt rook one of 
Sir Edmund's caſtles, which he gave up to be plun- 
dered by the ſoldiers, then he advanced into Kilken- 


lieve the Engliſh writers) of only one man, who 
was a ſervant to one captain Malby.—But I am 
kd to think the ſucceſs not ſo great as it is here 
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Fitz Maurice laid ſiege to Kilkenny, and 9 


Fits. Maurice, who to the general complaints joined 


Caſhel, together with the earl of Deſmond's young- 
1 


The lord deputy obſerving theſe commotions | 


ny, and within three miles of that city defeated three 
thouſand men in arms, with the loſs (if we may be- 


repreſented, - becauſe ſoon after I find that James 


D. 123 
| to relate the matter of fact, and draw „ 
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he there met with, ai ale waſted the village WW mite! 
and the country round about; whillt another par. 


ty deſpoiled Wexford; Waterford.. was. in the who l. 
ſame fituation, and devaſtation was carried even ſhe he 
to the gates of Dublin. The earl of Ormond 
who was in England, undertook to bring back car, f 
his brethren to the queen's intereſt, either by fair gave 


means or foul, and for that fue was permit. mimor 


ted to ſail unto Ireland, and arrived at Water. dme fat 
ford in the month of Auguſt. In the mean tine, Titton 
the lord deputy. marched towards Cork, and coming quiet 1 
to... Clonmel, was entertained in the town houſe; mond 


he next came to Caſhell, and having taken a cai- 
tle of Sir Edmund Butler's, paſſed from thence 
to Cork, where he found ſome recruits newly ar- 
rived from England, He then proceeded into Oſ. 
ſory, and took Buttivant; but when he came to 
Killmallock, he found that James Fitz Maurice 
had taken that town, and, deſpairing of keepin 

it, had burned. it. However, the lord deputy [ef 
a garriſon there, giving all manner of encourage- 
ment for the repairing it, and having taken hoſ- 
tages from the lords Roch, Courcy, and others, 
he directed his courſe towards the city of Lime- 
rick, having made a very proſperous. progrehs, 
Near this place the earl of Ormond came to him, 
bringing with him his brother, Sir Edmund But- 
ler, who making his ſubmiſſion, and ſurrendering 
himſelf, was ſet at liberty, upon the earl's binding 
himſelf in recognizances for his appearance at Dub- 
lin, whither he came accordingly, | but making 
ſome raſh ſpeeches to the lord deputy, he was 
committed priſoner to the caſtle, from whence be 
let himſelf down with a rope, and with great dif- 
ficulty made his eſcape; nevertheleſs, three months 
aſterwards, the earl brought him] again, together 
with the reſt of his brothers before the lord de- 
puty, who after their ſubmiſſion, and a ſhort com- 
3 ” mitment, 
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ſteps he, doubtleſs, had authority from the queen; 
who loved the family of Ormond, from which 
he herſelf by the mother's ſide was deſcended. 


Ry Yi & WE 


quict in Connaught, nevertheleſs. the earl of Tho- 
mond firſt objected to his government, and af- 


who ſent the earl of Ormond to parley with him; 
but theſe noblemen agreeing upon nothing, and 
Thomond being afterwards worſted in the field, 
he fled into France, where meeting with the Eng: 
iin ambaſſador, he was by his means reconciled 
to the queen, and lived as her ſubject ever after- 
wards, „ 1 


ONeal in Ulſter, and who had a number of Scots 
amongſt his ſoldiers, having deſigned to make a 
great expedition againſt the Engliſh, was prevented 


wounded with two balls, ſhot at him, as it is ſaid, 
by one who was entertained as a jeſter.——And 


dangerous condition he was in, occaſioned the Scots 
to begin deſerting him, while his own country- 


in his room ;. and though he afterwards recovered 
and prepared to invade the Pale, yet he declined 


came to an agreement ,with him in his camp, on 
terms which were afterwards confirmed and ratified 
by the lord deputy. 


Crone S Toedg © 


Titton, by his ſeverity. endeayoured. to keep all 


terwards complained of it to, the lord dex _— | 


Turlogh Lynogh, who aſſumed the name of 


by an accident; for, as he was fitting at ſupper 
with his wife, (the earl of Argyle's aunt,) he was 


though the wound did not prove mortal, yet the 


men buſied themſelves. in ſetting up another O'Neal 


1 And, 


4 


id on receiving propoſals from the queen by juſ- 
tice Dowdall and the dean of Ardmagh, who 
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a bull from that pontiff, in which he txcom- 


ſurrendered at diſcretion; beſides which he brought 
War. 


On the' 1th of December this'year, the lor 


Ram Fitz- Williams in his place, during whoſe 


impatient of the government of Sir Edward Fit 


Scots, in order to ſupport the conteſt. The earl 


took to bring them back to their allegiance, but 


= 


And in all probability, the government woll 
have had 4 trouble with the Triſh, if 
their embaſſies to pope Pius had not produced 


municated Elizabeth, and abſolved her ſubjech 
from obedience. To men who believed the c. 
tholic doctrines, and held the Pope's Ffuptemacy, 


it is eaſy to conceive that this bull would b: MY turing ot 


we find it laid a foundation for a vaſt pile of mi. rn th 
chief, great part of which tumbled in ruinow MM borever, 
heaps upon the heads of thoſe who raiſed it, ein but 
But Sir John Perrot found the means to keep RM rovdict 


the inſurgents under in Munſter, and reduced The C 


TR Fitz- Maurice himſelf to obedience, who 
Tſevetal of the Itiſh lords to an acknowledgement 
of allegiance, and a promiſe of furniſhing each 
his particular guota towards the expences of the 


received permiſſion” to rethrn to England, 
with orders to ſubſtitute his | brother-in-law, Wil 


adminiſtration Brian Mac Cahir ' Cavenagh took 
arms and flew one Robert Brown, on which 
Sir Nicholas Devereaux engaged him, at the 
head of the people of Wexford, but was routed 
with the loſs of thirty (gentlemen, belides com- 
mon foldiers, who were ſlain upon the ſpot.— 
In Connaught, the ſons of the earl of Clanrickard, 


ton, (who was inveighed againſt by many, and ſeems. 
to have been a mofl arbitrary man) broke out 
into open war, and hired a thouſand auxibay 
of Clanrickard, then priſoner in Dublin, under 
he 
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ir did not perform his promiſe. However, an 
Engliſh writer ſays, the fame thing was in a 

t meaſure effected by a ſtupendous victory 

obtained by captain Collier, who, with one com- 

of foot, defeated and killed theſe thouſand 

axiliary Scots. This was. a fupendous Victory 

-ndeed; it is a pity he did not add, without 

juving one man, on his fide, killed or wounded.” 

This would have completed the matter, and 

ziven the ſtory its proper ſtamp at once, which, 
towever, even without that addition, is likely to 

gin but little credit with the judicious and un- 
wndiced ee „„ 

The O'Mores and O' Connors now made incur- 

fons, and burned Athlone, while Brian Mae 

Phelimy took and burned Carrickfergus, and not- 
vttanding all the caution of the government, 

the rebels were every where in motion. 

About the ſame time, a natural ſon of Sir 

Thomas Smith was encouraged by the queen to 

go over and make a ſettlement in the Ardes, 

In the eaſtern part of Ulſter, in order (ſays an 

Engliſh author) to humaniſe the barbarous people 

of that country ;”” an expreſſion which has given 

the Iriſhmen offence, and which had been better 

omitted by any hiſtorian. = However this human: 

delgn, which certainly turned upon nothing elſe 

than accumulating wealth to Smith, miſcarried mi- 

frably for himſelf z for Brian Mac Art O'Neal, 

the Iriſh proprietor of the lands he went to "= 
ke poſſeſſion of, met and ſlew this adventurer - 
n a ſkirmiſh, and ſo his followers were diſperſed _ ; 
vithout having effected any thing. 
But a greater deſign than this was formed, 4. . 
ud by a greater perſonage; for Walter Devereaux 73. 
liys Cox) lately created earl of Eſſex) obtained 
i grant of queen Elizabeth, of one moiety of 
de ſeigniories of Clanderoy, Ferny, &c. And 
Vor. I, > Sh the 


p 
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the earl bound himſelf by indenture to go over Theſe 


to Ireland before Michaelmas, with two hundred Fſſer v 
horſe and tour hundred foot, whom he was to towed t 
maintain for two years, and afterwards he. wal to equiſ 
to keep as many ſoldiers as the queen ſhould But, 


keep for the defence of her moiety, (provided W. 
that the number of them did not excged ſix hum Luder 
dred.) — And it was Ponte That, for the fit it lay 1 

two years, the qucen ſhould likewiſe, | two thought 


hundred horſe, and four hundred foot under the at lengt 
command of the earl; and every horſeman vo- take ol 


lunteer that would ſerve. gratis for two years] Ulſter. 
was to have four hundred acres of land, and a 
foot ſoldier two hundred acres, at two-pence quit 
rent for each acrez and if any of them 10 
pened to die within the two years, his heir might 
ſupply. his place within ſix months, Andi it was 
farther agreed between the parties, That neceſ. 
ſary fortifications ſhould be made, at the equal 
charge of the queen and the earl, and afterwards 
a diviſion ſhould be made by commiſſioners; it- 
ter which diviſion, each might, tor twenty yeas 
to come, build on his or her reſpective ſhare at 
pleaſure. The earl was likewiſe to have -timbe: 
out of Killala woods, and, for ſeven years, migit 
tranſport the growth of the country. without paj- 
ing any cuſtom z and for twelve years mote he va 
ro pay no more cuſlom than was paid in England; 
and he had alſo liberty to tranſport arms, mo- 
ney, and all neceſſaries out of England, , cuſton- 
free, upon giving notice to the officers of the 
ports. — Each might diſpoſe of five. thouſad 
' acres at pleaſure, but more than that quanily 
Was not to be given to Iriſh or Scots. And, 
finally, the earl was to be captain- general for 
ſeven years, and was to plant his part, 45 wel 
as the queen ſhould hers, till there. ſhould be 
thouſand Engliſh inhabitants on each: a 
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Theſe articles, being agreed upon, the earl of 
Efex was made ecarl-marſhal of Ireland, and bor- 
towed ten thouſand pounds of the queen, in order 
o equip him for the expedition 
But, as a preſage of its ill ſucceſs, the lord de- 
puty was the firſt to expreſs his diſſatisfaction at it; 
indeed he oppoſed the undertaking as far as 
it lay in his power, — much diſguſted at the 
thought of ſuch a powerful rival in authority, till 
it length it was agreed, that the earl of Eſſex ſhould 
take out a commiſſion from him as governor of 
Ulſter, —— And this expedient ſettled matters far 
the time, though ſtill Fitz- Williams in his heart 
was much vexed at this expedition. 
Having already ſolicited his recall and complaints 
having been made in England relative to the ſtate 
of his government, the queen, in the interim, ſent 
over Mr. Edward Tremain to enquire into the many 
particulars, among which were the following: 
Way the lord deputy ſo earneſtly defired to re- 
turn to England ? „„ | 
What was the yearly charge of that kingdom? 
gp number of men-were there, and bow diſpoſed 
© FLEE. 525 EY 
What had been received from the impoſt of wines 
ſince the laſt Michaelmas? | Ot 
What ſtare Munſter was in, and how it might beſt 
te preſerved di uh, To SL 
How Connaught was ſituate, how the caſtles of 
Athlone and Roſcommon were, and what was :the 
ſtate of Thomond, and of Clanrickard and his ſons.? 
Beſides theſe, there were ſeveral other particulars - 
of a more private nature; and the meſſenger was 
ordered to notify to the lord deputy, That the earl 
of Eſſex would come over in the enſuing Auguſt, | 
with two thouſand men, to inhabit the forfeited 
lands in the Glins Ronts and Clandeboy z and in the 
mean time, to caution him to guard the frontiers of 
; Ff 2 the 
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many others found divers 


expence, trouble, and diſſatis faction. 
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the Pale that way, and to publiſh that Eſſex was 
coming to repel the Scots, and not to hurt the Iriſh; 


And accordingly, after all theſe precautions, the 
earl, accompanied by the lords Darcey. and Rich, 
Sir Henry Knowles, and four. of his brothers, Mi- 
chael Carves, and his brothers, together with many 
others who were ſtimulated by the hopeful proſpect 


they imagined they ſaw before them, all embarked 
in high ſpirits for Ireland. Theſe landing at Car- 
rickfergus in the latter end of Auguſt were at firſt 


ſaluted by Brian Mac Philemy and other Iriſh chiefs; 


but perceiving their great military accompanyment, ' 
they ſoon afterwards thought proper to leave them, 
| and, as if they had fled for the fafety of their. perſons 
and property, went and arranged themſelves under 


the banners of Turlogh Lynogh ONeal. 


Indeed Eſſex on his arrival in Ireland found 


all things turn out leſs likely to anſwer his pur. 
poſes than he had expected. While the inhabi- 
tants of Ulſter were up in arms, on the one hand, 
the nobility and gentry of his ttain deſerted him, 
on the other.— Lord Rich returned to England 
within a month. Henry Knolls, upon account of 
ficknefs, was obliged to follow his example, and 
es for abandoning 
the expedition, which they had at | firſt been 
ſo forward to undertake. His ſoldiers were un- 
diſciplined, his commiſſion was delayed, and in- 
ſtead of increaſing, he found both his wealth and 


huis force daily diminiſhing; ſo that after having 


taken a caſtle, and ſome priſoners,” and gained the ad- 
vantage in an inconſiderable ſkirmiſh, he enter- 


tained a deſire of returning to England, and ac. 
cordingly ſolicited letters of recal, and was glad 
to be rid of his bargain. And fo ended this gren 


enterpriſe, which was productive of nothing but 
In 
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ain the mean time (ſays Cox) the earl of = 
' N:{mond made his eſrape from the caſtle of Dub- _ = 
in, though he had promiſed upon his oath to be 5 
z true priſoner,” —But as this author has been de- 
fective in not relating how he canie there, and 
why he made ſuch a promiſe, it may not be 
amiſs here to advert to the ſtory, as it is told 
by other writers, ſince nothing appears to contra- 
dict the veracity of the relation. . = 
Fitz Maurice, (fay they,) continuing to ravage Geoghegan, . 
the Engliſh lands in "Munſter, and having even | 
ſometimes encountered the troops of the preſident | 
of the province with ſucceſs, the queen alarmed at ; 
the progreſs of his arms, ſent orders to the de- | 
puty to offer him conditions of peace; and, at 
the ſame time, to aſſure him that her majeſty's in- 
tention was not to perſecute men for the ſake of 
their religion, but to maintain her owr royal au- 
thority in Ireland. Fitz Maurice accepting the 
deputy's offers, laid down his arms, on condition 
that the catholics in his province ſhould not be 
rſecuted, and that the earl of Deſmond and his 
brother Sir John ſhould be ſet at liberty. Ac- 
cordingly, the queen hearing that Fitz Maurice had 
ceaſed from hoſtilities, ordered the two Deſmond's - 
to be brought before her, whom ſhe exhorted to 
do their endeavours to quel a rebellion that in- 
rerrupred the public repoſe.” To which exhorta- 
ton the earl replied, That he had never been poſ- 
| felled by the ſpirit of rebellion, and that the"loy- 
alty of his anceſtors to the Engliſh princes was 
known to all the world ; but that neither he nor 
his family could bear with the tyranny of thoſe 
to whom her majeſty intruſted the adminiſtration 
of affairs in Ireland, and particularly in regard to 
what concerned religion. The queen, ont his; diſ- 
miſſed them, produlilig. der the treaty made with 
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© = Fitz Maurice Would be duly obſervall, dn kev 
part by her miniſters, and deſiring that they would 
go over to Ireland to ſee it as faith fully per. 
formed on theirs.— Accordingly, they embarked, in 
obedience to the queen; but the captain'of the 
| ſhip that carried them over, was commanded to 
deliver them into the hands of the deputy at Dub- 
lin, who received an order to detain the earl there 
till his brother had gone to Munſter and brought 
Fitz Maurice thither alſo, which being according. 
| ly performed, the deſign was to have ſtruck off 
the heads of all the three, of which the earl be- 
ing informed, he truſted his life to the ſwiftpck 
of his horſe, and ſo made his eſcape, and joined 
his brother and his couſin, who were doybly en- 
raged at this breach of faith and honour in Eli. 
J Se 19 <A EK 
- Though J cannot vouch for the truth of this 
ſtory, yet I think there is nothing very impro- 
bable in it; nor is it at all be with the 
character of Elizabeth, who always had more at- 
tention to advantage than honour, and ever ſhewed 4 
greater regard to policy than juſtice, However 
the matter was, the earl made his eſcape, and was 


very much blamed for ſo. doing by all who wiſhed | conclul 
eee hy on REES bet the 
The plague now raging at Dublin, Sir Henry vinces, 
Sidney, who again came over lord deputy was ſworn In 
at Tredagh, to which place he went immediately to Da 
from Skyrries- where he landed. The. firſt tidings mind, 
he heard was that Surleboy had laid fiege to Cir- of Kill 
rickfergus, and ſlain captain Baker, together with WW being 
forty men, which advantage had contributed much ſubmil 
to encourage and invigorate the aſſailants. The de. the co 
putiy therefore marched at the head of fix hundred ther hi 
men into Ulſter, which, he found almoſt all ruined, of the 
except Newry, and the quarter where the Scots ie. whom 
fided, and, in all probability, he would have been lug to 


much 


" 
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n her nuch embarraſſed in his:expedivion if Tuflogh Ly. 
would nogh had not quarrelled with Surleboy, the conſe- 
y per. quence of which was, that each ſeparately endeavour- 
ked, in cio make peace with him. Sir Henry being thus 
o the f to his choice had nothing to do but to cloſe 
led to vith him 'whoſe propoſals appeared - moſt: advarita- 
Dub. grous; and, on this account, he found it moſt reaſon- 
there able io enter into a treaty with Surleboy, which be- 
ought ing concluded, the natural . conſequence was, that 
ding. Torlogh, was reduced to great ſtraiis, and his wife, 
ck off e earl of Argyle's aunt began to negotiate on very 
r] be. bonourable terms for him, with the lord deputy 3 
ftneſz bur before ſne could bring her treaty to bear, her 
oined huſb ind came and ſurtendered himſelf at diſcretion, 
y en- and having ſtayed ſome time, was ſet at liberty. So 
Eli. ny the Engliſh writers but the Iriſh aſſute us that 
the terms were all ſettled in his camp before he 
this lid down his arms, which latter is the moſt proba- 
pro- ble, becauſe it was not likely Turlogh would hazard 
the bis life if he could do otherwiſe, neither was it uſual 
at- for the Engliſh! to let revolters come off o cheapiy, 
ed q except where they had a great deab to apprehend 
ever ' from dealing roughly with them, and this ſeems 
was dot to have been the caſe here; for we find that the 
hed concluſion of theſe two treaties quieted Ulſter and 
left the lord deputy at liberty to viſit the other pro- 
ary VINCES, . tl 1 7 q „ 1 Y 13 at 11515 
orn In effect he immdiately .marched from thence 
ly to Dublin, here having ſettled mattets to his 
"gs mind, he viſited Leinſter, and found the county 
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hom he marched and took a firong caſtle belong- 
ig to him, Fiiz- Gerald himſclf being only ſaved by | 
Ff 4 flight.— 


. of Kildare laid waſte by Rory Oge z but this Rory 

ich being perſuaded by the earl of Ormond, made his 5 : 
ch ſubmiſſion, which reſtored tranquility to that part of 

e- the country, «Whilſt Sir Henry was at Cork, whi- 

ed ther he went in this progreſs, he received the news 
d of the revolt of the ſeneſchal of Imokilly, againſt 

e- 
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Couaty of Thomond, where he:appeaſedſome feuds 


al and ſurrendered themſclves at church where they 


des town 


moad claimed as his palatinate, but which the pre- 


of dependancy as the reſt of the province; but 
the Engliſh writers ſay, that the earl finding bim 
obſtinate in inſiſting upon this matter, invited him 


their lives, but were put into confinement and car- 


had got their liberty again, 1 
non, changed their Engliſn habit for that of the 


to Galway and Limerick, and eſtabliſhed many re- 
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flight, —Next | hey d ta Limerick and the 


and diſſentions, and took. pains to. perſuade the grea 
lords to hold their eſtates by Engliſh tenures, 


When the deputy came to Galway, he found the 


country almoſt deſtroyed by Clanrickard's ſons; yet 
theſe (Cox ſays) came when leaſt they were expected 


made their ſubmiſſion, and received à patdon for 


ried from thence to Dublin; nevertheleſs;: after they 


native Iriſp, made: a new alliance with the Scots, 
and in conjunction with theſe auxi liaries . ſacked 

Athenry a ſecond time, ſettiag the hew gates of 

on fire, and committing other depreda 

tions. lit to ii ieh tu we ma ab bus; [: 

However. the lord deputy. marching/agaioſt the 
inſurgents, they fled: ta the mountains 3 but Clan. 


rickard's caſtles were taken, and he bimſelf v1 


ſent priſoner to Dublin, and then Caſtlebar was 16 
ſtored to Mac William Oughtet ; after which he vent 


gulations in thoſe places. Gt. e e 
- Munſter alſo was brought into ſome order, es. 
cept the county of Kerry, which the earl of Def- 


ſident Drury intended to reduce to the ſame ſtar 


to a ſupper at his houſe where he had provided 
ſeven, or eight hundred men to ſurpriſe him but 
that Drury obſerving his intention, and ' ſtanding 
upon his defence wich his train, amounting only 
to one hundred and forty. perfons, the Iriſh were 
routed z but the offence was paſſed by for that 


time. 


hey paſſed the Sban- 
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time, at the interceſſion! of the counteſs, whom» 
treated the preſident to believe that this great 
body of men conſiſted only of fome: neighbours 
whom her huſband had affembled for 2 general 
hunting, yet though Drury thus paſſed by the fault, 
he held court and ſeſſions at Kerry, whichſo:much 
enraged Deſmond that he impeached him to the 
lord deputy of taking ceſſe, and other offences 
of the like nature. If the preſident was in dunger 
of being thus ſurpriſed, he had indeed good luck 
w vanquiſh ſuch? 4 ſuperior: foree as was: pro- 
vided ta enſnare him; but it Wwas a little ext. 
ordinary of the” Counteſs 'of Deſmond to intrest 
him not to believe;his own fenſes, which'gavedbun- 
dant teſtimony of the treacherous deſign of thoſe 
Irihmea ! and it is ſtill more extraordinary that 
he did not find the means either by force or Jaw 
to puniſh ſuch an attempt of the earl of Deſ 
mond's, who on the contrary was afterwards found 
to be the plaintiff, not the defendant in the caſe. 
Walter, earl of Eſſex, whom we” mentioned , 
above, having been perſuaded to make a fe- 
cond expedition into Ulſter; was no longer ſup- 

ported as he had formerly been, but, on the co. 

trary, received many affronts from the court, and 

gren out of credit with his friend, which plunged 

bim in an abyſs of grief, of the effects of which, 
joined to thoſe of a dyſſentery, he died in Dub- 

lia, in the year fifteen hundred and ſeventy-ſix. 
ln the mean time, the earl of Deſmond's cauſe, 

28 well as that of ſeveral of the lords of the 
Pale, was heard firſt before the lord deputy, and 
afterwards referred by appeal-to England; and it 
was given againſt them, as it concerned a fine cuſto- 
mary to be levied, and | dependant on the queen's 
prerogative. The defendants agents in England 
and themſelves in Ireland, -were impriſoned and 
were not releaſed till they had ſubmitted to this | 

| No oppreſſion, . \ 4 ? 
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oppreſſion. The tax, however, was aſcertained vent to 
and reduced to five marks for every acre of vnruly 
plo w- land; but the ſeverities practiſed on this oc. ſummor 
caſion were at leaſt impolitic, if they were not ab. mond c 
ſolutely unjuſt, and the court found: ſufficient oc. nat hav 
caſion to repent of them afterwards... | j he was 
Ireland had already been repreſented to the The 
queen as in a deplorable ſtate, and the method bad re! 
taken by the adminiſtration of that country, even nd on 
under thoſe who were reputed the viſeſt of their ſeveral 

| governors, were not always the. maſt politic ones hundre 
that could have been hit upon. — At this time, WW to their 
to increaſe the public confuſion, Rory Og, under 
the Iriſn partiſan, levied an equal number of men, dertake 
with whom he committed many depredations up- wich hi 
on the Engliſh; and was in general very ſucceis- his 0 
ful. Once, being ſurrounded unawares, having his deſ 
only his wife and an old man with him, he cut the Pe 
his way through the troops, and made his eſcape . $cbalt! 
under favour of the night, while his Engliſh ad- pieces 
verſaries were by ſome ſaid to have been cruel of ope 
enough to put his two. helpleſs companions to The 
the ſword. At length, however, endeavouring to ordere 
ſurpriſe Fitz Patrick, lord of Upper Oſſory, for being 
whom he laid an ambuſn, this extraordinary man depte 
was ſlain, and that part of the country delivered latter 

_ #iuecheir- fears. „ bode ar © 

If the queen had broken her faith to the Del- 
mond family, they were now reſolved to turn 
the tables upon her; for though, at this very 
time, the earl of that name was intent upon en- 
couraging all the revolters, yet he cted ſo cau- 
tiouſly that it was not eaſily poſſible to entrap 
him.—He is even ſaid to haye ſent intelligence of 


a veſſePs arrival at Sligo with French and Iriſh deter 

on board, in order to raiſe an inſurrection in aha 

Connaught. And when the preſident 2 . 
n : {iis or en 
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ertainel I vent to Dublin to complain. that the earl kept an 


cre g truly rabble, and would not appear upon his 


this oc. I uunmons, the lord deputy ſending his order, Neſ- 
not ab. mond came immediately, and excuſed himſelf for 
* he was his mortal enemy... 
o the The king of Spain cenfederating with the pope, 
ethods had rrſolved to aſſiſt the catholics of Ireland, 
and one Stukely having been firſt inveſted with 
ſeveral titles, and furniſhed with 2 band of eight 
hundred men, was deſigned to have been ſent over 
o their aid; but. he receiving an invitation to ſerve 
under Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, who had un- 
dertaken his African expedition, conſented to go 


his own war was finiſhed, ſhould join him ip 


the Portugueſe were 3 defeated, their king 
Sebaſtjan ſlain, and Stukely and his men cut in 
pieces; which entirely overthrew this grand plan 
of operation. ng ame as San. 
The deputy having deſired to be recalled, was 


being ſworn in Chriſt Church, in the midde of 
September, made a journey into Munſter in the 
latter end of the ſame month, and afterwards, in 
his way to Limerick, lay at Caſtleton, where he 
s ſaid to have been much concerned when he 
heard that the tenants were ceſſed for his enter- 
tainment. . | +; 


lands, as alſo were the Butlers .and Geraldines, 
and it ſeems that theſe diſputes would have been 


nat interpoſed, and effected a kind of temporary 
conciliation, 55 N TB 
| While 


wich him, upon condition that that prince, after 


his deſcent upon Ireland, The event was, that 


ordered to ſurrender to Sir William Drury, who 


| He found the earls of Deſmond and Glencar 
in high diſputes about the boundaries of their 
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Nt OC» not having appeared before Drury, becauſe, he ſaid, ; 


A. D. 


determined by the ſword, if he himſelf had 
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While theſe things were paſſing, James Pit — 
Maurice having ſolicited aid of France in yin WM uin.—F 
applied himſelf to the Spaniards, eighty of Herbert 

whom, together with ſome 1 * Fn c- WY with ſom 
tholics, landed from three ſhips at Smerwick WW them, a 
and afterwards drew up the veſſels under 2 nn wit 
little fort, which they had erected with all im. But 1 
nable expedition; nevertheleſs, theſe veſſels were leſs expe 
taken ſoon afterwards by captain Courtenay, who in engac 
Happened at that time to be with one of the be with: 
queen's ſhips at Kinfate, © 0 ander t 
On the other hand, Sir John and James of Def. bon af 
mond haſtened to their couſin James Fitz Maurice, WA feral | 
as ſoon as they had intelligence of this invaſion, cone th 
The earl, who was buſied in building a caſtle It wa 
when he received the news, diſcharged the work: curſion 
men, and made as if he would oppoſe the Spe. mond: 
niards; yet he encouraged then underhand; but ter an 
this did not ſatisfy them, for being diſappointed hundrec 

in their hopes tf | ho 


a powerful ſupport from the Tho 
natives, they entertained thoughts of returning himſelf 
home; which it is very probable they would have AW n:ighb: 
done, but that James Fitz Maurice promiſed them o cons 

powerful aſſiſtance; however, he was prevented er he 
from keeping his word, being ſlain in a private camp 
quarrel, by the ſons of Clanrickard, in the county by fon 
of Limerick, as he was upon a journey, the de- it miſc 
"fign of which was to levy men, and join them puty's 
to the forces of the invaders. of the 


The lord deputy hearing of theſe, commotion, Engliſ 
"marched, accompanied by the marſhal Bagnal camps 
Malby, Wingfield, Fitton, Maſterſon, and others, a ill the 
the head of the army, in order to oppoſe the in. muſhes 
ſurgents. He ſent for the earl of Deſmond like. litle | 
it to come to his camp, who obeying the ſum. placin 
mons, was at firſt impriſoned, but ſet at liber Adare 
again, upon more mature conſideration.ä—1 ben 
the royal army went in queſt of Sir Jobs De 
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nond, who was at the head. of the revolters, but 
purſued him a long time from place to place in 
vin. However, a detachment under the captains 


Herbert and Price, had the ill fortune to fall in 
rich ſome of his troops, when they leaſt expected 


But now the deputy having made another fruit- 
ſs expedition, in which he was unable to come to 
in engagement with the enemy, finding himſelf ſick, 
he withdrew from the the army, which he left 
under the command of Sir Nicholas Malby, and 
Del. ſoon after died, but not before he had knighted 
urice, WW fcveral gentlemen for the good ſervices they had 
aſion. done the Engliſh government. not: 
caſtle It was not long before Malby making an in- 
work: curſion into Connilo, came up with Sir John Def. 
Spa- mond at Monaſter Neva, whom he defeated af - 
; but ter an obſtinate reſiſtance, having ſlain about two 
inted hundred of his men. i iO Es JE 
1 the Though the earl of Deſmond affected to hold  _ 
rning himſelf neuter, and ſurveyed the battle from a 
have neighbouring hill, nay though he ſent meſſengers 
them to congratulate Malby on his victory, yet ſoon af- 
ented WNW er he made an attempt to ſurprize the Engliſh 
rivate camp in the night, but his deſign being betrayed 
unty by ſome of his. ſcouts that were taken priſoners, 
t miſcarried; nevertheleſs on account of the de- 
puty's death, and poſſibly ſtill more on account 
of the loſs ſuſtained in the night- encounter, the 
Engliſh ſtruck their tents, and forſaking their 
camps, and removed to Aſkeaton being harraſſed 
ul the way, and obliged to maintain frequent ſlir- 
mines with the enemy.—And. at length finding 
lite elſe was to be done at this time, Malb7 
Placing Sir William Stanley and captain Carew at 
Adare, ſent the reſt of the army into garriſons in 

1 3 different 
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different parts of the country; whereupon th: 
Irith (whoſe hiſtorians will not even allow that they 
loſt the battle of Monaſter Neva) followed an! 
beſieged Adare, the garriſon of which durſt not 
ftir out, till hunger inſpired them with cou— 
rage, and then they paſſed the river into the 
Knight of the Glin's country, where they were 
at firſt ſuccefsful, but they fl ayed ſo long that at 
length they were encountered by the knight and 
Sir John Deſmond with a body of | Iriſh and 
Spaniards, however they made good their retreat, 
after a long and tedious diſpute, many falling on 
oth-fides. | e 

Sir William Pelham was the perſon pitched upon 
to ſucceed the deceaſed deputy, and being ſworn 
lord juſtice, the council ſitting, diſpatched letter; 
to all the conſiderable men amongſt the Iriſh, in 
order to excite them to loyalty, among whom 
Pheagh Mac Hugh and Turlogh Lynogh were re- 
membered. They likewiſe appointed the earl of 
Ormond to be governor, and Warhem Saintleger 
provoſt-marſhal of Ulſter, and Deſmond having 
previoully given up his ſon as an hoſtage for his 
fidelity, they ordered the child to be ſafely kept in 
the caſtle of Dublin. The new lord juſtice after. 
wards went into Munſter, where he held ſeſſions, 
and then reconciled the earl of Ormond, who came 
to him at Munſter, with the lerd of Upper Offory; 
he alſo ſent a ſummons to the earl of Deſmond 
to repair to him, that he might reconcile hin 
with Sir Nicholas Malby; bur the earl would 
not come, yet he ſent his counteſs with letters, 
in conſequence of which Ormond was diſpatched 
to treat with him, but the other complaining 

old grievances, they came to no concluſion : 

the lord juſtice, imagining that he was trific 

with, and ſuppoſing: Deſmond on all accounts n, 


clincd to fayour the other party, he * 
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him a traitor, unleſs he ſhould ſurrender within 
twenty days, which the earl was ſo far from do- 
ing, that he now openly joined himſelf with the 
revolters, and wrote to the lord juſtice to in- 
ſorm him, that he was entered into a league for 
the defence of the catholic faith, and exhorting 
him to do the ſame; beſides this he ſent cir- 
cular letters to as many of the great men of 
Leinſter as he imagined were likely to. favour 
his purpoſe, exhorting them to join him and his 
allies, telling them of the great ſupport he ex- 
pected to derive from king Philip, and finally 
promiſing if they would come in, never to en- 
ter into any treaty of peace without them. 
After theſe things were tranſacted, both ſides 
prepared . for war; on the one hand, Ormond: 
invaded Connilo, and killed and took priſoners 
moſt of the inhabitants, and was very near ſur- 
priſing the earl himſelf at Newcaſtle; and be- 
lides this, the ſoldiers of both chiefs had a ſmart 
ſkirmiſh, in which Ormond, having many men 
ſlain, in revenge burned the country round, and 
then marched to Cork with his army. On 
the other hand, Deſmond's troops had taken the 
town of Youghall, by ſcalade, the loſs of which 
lo exaſperated the Engliſh, that they wreaked 
their revenge upon the mayor, who being taken 
by Ormond, was condemned and hanged before 
his own door, on an accuſation of having firſt 
undertaken to defend the tower againſt: the enemy 
without a garriſon, and afterwards ſurrendering 
without endeavouring to oppoſe them. Whether 
this were true or not, the ſenterice was executed 
upon the victim, to the great ſatisfaction (as we 
are told) of Elizabeth, who could not otherwiſe 
be appeaſed for the diſgrace ſhe had ſuffered 
by the loſs of this town, in which not one perſon, 
Except a poor friar, was left, and to which they 
| | were 
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were obliged to invite the old inhabitants to re. 
turn by proclamation. o. 

Ormond now made very great preparations to 
recover the caſtle of Sangically from the Spaniards, 
who deſerting it at the ſight of the army, fled 
over the water, but were ſo cloſely purſued that 
the greater part of them were ſlain, and a garriſon 
was put in the caſtle, in order to hold it for the 
In January the lord juſtice came from Dublin, by 
the ſea coaſt to Wexford, where he kept ſeſſions, 


and from thence to Waterford, where he met Or- 


mond; and there he had information that the n- 
ſurgents drew near to Dungannon, on which he ſent 
out Captain Zouch, with a body of five hundred men 
' woppole them... 3 
After this the lord juſtice and Ormond met at 
Racell, and afterwards invaded Connilo, burning and 
fpoiling the lands and afterwards dividing, they 
burned the country of Slerclogher, and are ſaid to 
haue ſlain four hundred men in theſe excurſions. 
Sir William next reſolved to beſiege the fort 
of Carrigfoyle which was garriſoned with fifty Iriſh- 
men and nineteen Spaniards, under the command of 
an Italian named Julio, which he cauſed to be bat- 
tered till a breach was made, at which the Engliſh 
entering, put about fifty to the ſword, and having 
taken ſix others, executed them in the camp; put- 
ting to death both Iriſh and Spaniards, in open vio- 
lation of the law of nation and in contradiction to 
every principle of hondur and humanity. Thoſe 
who can tell ſuch a ſtory, though of their enemies 


with an air of triumph, muſt be ſo devoid of every | 


noble ſentiment, that they ſcarcely. deſerved to be 
ranked among human beings. —Julio, the comman- 
der, being taken among the reſt, was kept for a fen 
days, and at laſt. banged, to gratify the infatiabie 
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The taking of Carrigfoyle was followed likewiſe 
by the reduction of Aſkeaton, which the garriſon 
deſerted in the night, and of Ballyloghane, which 
was likewiſe abandoned by thoſe who held it, but 
not till they had laid a train of gunpowder in 
order to blow it up, which did ſome miſchief, 
but failed of damaging the principal towers. 
The lord juſtice having thus deprived Deſmond - 
of all his caſtles, leaving four companies at Aſkea- 
ton, returned to Dublin, putting his army in gar- 
riſon, 11 OT Yar oily Ly 
In May this year the pope granted the ſame plena- y 
ry indulgences as thoſe beſtowed upon the Crot A 
faders to ſuch of the Iriſh as would hear arms i 
zgzinſt queen Elizabeth; and in the ſame month 
the queen ſent over a commiſſion of inartial law 
to the lord Roch and Sir Cormac Mac Teig of 
Muſkerry, with a power. to give a protection for 
fifteen days to any but the principal leaders of the 
revolters. To ö 
A mutiny at this time aroſe among the ſol- 
diers, occaſioned - by the army's being ill- paid; 
and ſome of them refuſed to march with Ormond 
{ over the mountains into Kerny; however the lord 
juſtice found means to appeaſe the tumult, and 
thought proper, from motives of ſafety, that the 
mutineers ſhould be pardoned. E 
And now the popiſh lords were ſummoned to 
appear before the lord juſtice at Limerick, to an- 
| ſver for a charge brought againſt them of negli- 
gence in proſecuting the, inſurgents, and alſo 
of holding ſecret . correſpondence with them ; 
all of them however (the lord Barry ex- 
cepted) promiſed loyalty, put in pledges, and 
were ordered to maintain two thouſand men du- 
ung the continuance of the war. 
Sir Cormac Mac Teig being at that time ſhe- 
| Tiff of the county of Cork, James of Deſmond 
vol. I, 08 invaded 


v 
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nl 
invaded Muſkerry, whereupon Sir Cormac's bro. as to 
ther aſſembling a body of men, attacked him, preſſing 
and after a very ſmart battle, defeated the re the W 
volters, and took James himſelf priſoner, who be. and in 
ing delivered to Sir Warham Saintleger, was band a 
hanged. as a rebel at Cors. ſpared 
A ftrange ſickneſs, called afterwards The gen. arins.— 
tle correction, ſeized the whole Engliſh army this but up 
ſummer; it attacked them in the head, rendered the crir 
them ſenſeleſs for two or three days, and then Fitz ( 
enerally went off of itſelf, but was ſcarcely ever religion 
Faun to prove mortal, though its beginning was Balting 
ſo violent, that there ſeldom appeared to be any Mac H 
hopes of recovery. —This, like many other epide. Lord C 
mic diſeaſes, ſeems to have ariſen from vapour ſelves ir 
drawn up into the air, fuming from fens, bogs of Wic 
and _— waters, and other unwholefome ſpots increaſu 
of an uncultivated and neglected country. an adva 
The army of Ormond now fpread themſelves in a party 
two diviſions over different parts of the 'revolt- ſtood m. 


there meeting again, they were divided into three 


ral moved with compaſſion had not granted thei 


not without ſeeming reluctance. Lord Grey's i 
ſtructions were, To aſſure the Triſh'of the queen" 
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ers lands; one party directing their courſe to Ca: 
tle-Iſland, and the other to Traley in Kerry; 


parts, and (às Cox phraſes it) drove the whole 
country before them, taking eight thouſand covs 


and killed many perſons, and would have deſtroyed 
more, if Sir William Winter, the Engliſh adni- 


miſerable wretches protections, 
Arthur, lord Grey, the new lord deputy nor 
landing at Dublin, demanded the ſword, which 
however was not furrendered to him till the pc 
ſent lord juſtice had eſtabliſhed ſuch regulation 
as he thought fir, and then he delivered it Þ 


protection and favour, if they would behave : 


} 
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8 to deſerve it. To hinder the ſoldiers from op- 
preſſing. the ſubjects.— To endeavour to ſhorten 
the war. To continue the juſtice of Munſter, 
and increaſe his allowance at pleaſure.— To dif- 


ſpared after All-hallow-tide, and to ſecure their 
arms.—And, not to grant pardons or protections, 
but upon eſpecial reaſons, and then to mention 
the crime 1n their pardon. ten 


religion, had revolted and gone over to the lord 
Baltinglaſs, and theſe being joined by Pheagh 
Mac Hugh, and other enemies to the government, 
Lord Grey had notice that they had poſted them- 


of Wicklow, and that their number was daily 


an advantageous poſt they occupied, he detached - 
a party to attack them. One Coſby who under- 
ſtood military matters well, and was to go upon 
this expedition, would have diſſuaded the Engliſh 
from undertaking it, but lord Grey's orders were 
politive, and therefore they advanced to the at- 
tack, while the deputy himſelf, with his horſe, 
ſcoured the neighbouring plain. But the Iriſh 
vere unanimous, reſolute, well acquainted with 
the country, and poſted in a place which was ren- 


(Nature's own fortifications) ſecured them, and 
they had opportunities of placing their ambuſ- 
cades in ſuch a manner that it was impoſſible for 


theſe ſnares. However, the Engliſh advanced to 
the charge with great valour and vigour, but they 
quickly found the difference between this kind of 
bghting and that which they were accuſtomed to 


6 82 conteſt 


band as many of the new ſoldiers as could be 


Fitz Gerald and his company diſapproving the new _ 


ſelves in the faſtneſſes of Glendilogh, in the county 


increaſing z on which, without conſidering what 


dered almoſt inacceſſible. Woods and deep bogs | 


tbeir enemies to aſſail them, without falling in 


Practite on the open plain. After an obſtinate 
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amongſt whom were Sir Peter Carew, colonel 
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conteſt, they were routed with great : flaughter 
leaving eight hundred men dead upon the ſpot, 


Moor, and the captains Audely and Coſby; « 


the death of the latter of whom the Iriſh more The 
particularly rejoiced, for they looked upon him earl of ( 
as. the moſt cruel of men, and their writers having 
ſay he uſed to hang up Iriſhmen whether guilty Deſmon 
or innocent, wherever he could catch them; bu to Dub 
this ſtory ſeems to be exaggerated ; for- though hw the 
many enormities were winked at during theſe civf the cath 
wars, yet I cannot think ſuch a practice could lafe cult 
ever be allowed of under an Engliſh government retired 1 
in any part of the earth: however, it ſeems he the OC 
was a very ſavage and barbarous man, and met him up 
with a fit end, in falling amidſt heaps of ſlaugh- tw Engl 
tered bodies. The carnage would have been fil ton of 
greater if the deputy had not come with his horſe, in the 
and with difficulty brought off the reſt of the A pl 
troops, and withdrawn with them in all haſte from prize tt 
the ſcene of action. | RO ge for wh 
And in the September following, about ſeven WW *xcnequ 
hundred Spaniards and Italians landed at Smer- vere g. 
wick in Kerry, who built a fortreſs, which they Coubtty 
called Fort del Ore.—This Ormond marched up But 
to, and the garriſon at firſt retired from it, but lier, aft 
afterwards perceiving the ſmallneſs of his forte, means 
they returned to it again, and made a ſally upon ſon of | 
the Engliſh, whereupon Ormond retreated in ing to 
his turn, finding the troops he had with. him b ry and 
no mt!) ans equal to the undertaking. camped 
Sir William Winter being now returned, be therefor 
blocked up the fortreſs by ſea, while the lod in ord 
deputy beſieged it by land; and after a firge d having 
four days the Spaniards ſurrendered to the Engi 8p 0". 
who behaved in the fame unworthy manner 3 making 
they had done at Carrigfoyle z for they put = my, 
| + \ ils & 
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rriſon to death except the commanders, (the Iriſh 
(ay, except the governor ) at which tome pretend to 
aſſert the queen was very angry, but that is hardly: 
probable. 5 : 

The deputy then returned to Dingle, where the 
earl of Ormond met him with freſh ſupplies, and 
having left captain Zouch, governor of Kerry and 
Deſmond, went to Limerick, and from thence. 
to Dublin, The earl of Kildare and his ſon-in- 
hw the lord Delvin, being ſuſpected of favouring 
the catholic cauſe in Leinſter, were committed to 
lafe cuſtody 3 on which the lord Henry Fitz Gerald 
retired into Ophaly ; but falling into the hands of 
the OConnors, on his being demanded, they delivered 
him up to the lord deputy, who ſent him over 
tw England, together with his father and the ba- 
ron of Delvin, and they were all three confined 
in the Tower of London. ä | us 

A plot was at this time ſaid to be laid to ſur- 
prize the deputy and. ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, 
for which John Nugent (one of the barons of the 


| exchequer) and others ſuffered ; but whether they 


vere guilty or not is a matter which yet remains 
doubiful; + . „ EN, 
But Zouch, ho had been left governor of Mun- 
ſter, after various ſkirmiſhes with the rebels, found 
means to ſurpriſe Sir John Deſmond and James the 
on of John Fitz-Gerald, while they were attempt- 
ing to reconcile a difference between David Bar- 
ſy and the ſeneſchal of Imokilly, who lay en- 
camped on the other ſide of a river. Sir John 
therefore and his companion paſſing that river, 
in order to go over to them in perſon, Zouch 
having intelligence of it, placed an ambuſh in a 
wood, into which they unexpectedly fell. Sir John 
making a ſtout reſiſtance, was mortally wounded, 
and died as they were conveying him away pri- 


loner, and the other was executed as a traitor, —» 
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After this, Zouch falling upon Barry% army, which 


had committed great depredations in the country, 
reduced him to a ſubmiſſion, and thus, in fome 
meaſure, rendered things more quiet in the pro- 
vince. „„ NTT: RNS 


But the army being reduced, on account of theſe | 
ſucceſſes, the lord of Lixnaw complaining of ſome 
Injuries that he ſaid he had received from the go- 


vernor, was the next that roſe in arms, and with 
ſuch ſucceſs that he took two caſtles, New many 


Engliſh, and ravaged at pleaſure over the countics- 
of Ormond, Tipperary, and Waterford; but 


having received two defeats from the Eng 
liſh forces, he ſubmitted, and by means of the 
earl of Ormond at length obtained a pardon. 

Ulick and John Burk at this time had a dil. 


pute, their father being dead, concerning the in- 
heritance of his titles and poſſeſſions; but the af- 
fair being referred to commiſſioners, it was ſettled 


that Ulick ſhould have Logh Reagh, and that the 
commiſſioners ſhould intercede alſo for him that he 
might be created baron of Leitrim. 
In the midſt of all this, the lord deputy having 
been accuſed of varieus miſdemeanors, and in par- 
ticular of cruelty towards the queen's Iriſh ſubjects 
was recalled by that politic princeſs,, who, per- 
haps meant by this ſtep (among other deſigns) to 


| ſhew her moderation, and the love ſhe bore to all 


thoſe whom ſhe governed ;—however that ya, 
leaving Ireland in Auguſt, he committed the care 
of the iſland to Adam Loftus, archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin and lord chancellor, and Sir Henry Wallops, 
treaſurer at war, as lord juſtices, WS 
All this time the ear! of Deſmond was in great 
diftreſs, and often narrowly eſcaped with his life and 
liberty, from thoſe who indefatigably purſued him. 
At length he put himſelf into the hands of obe 
Goron Mac Swiney, who was himſelf Log 
i | f | Oy > ' ; 4 10 - 
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etion ; but Garon, being lain by ſome of the Iriſh 

hoſe cattle he had made free with, the earl from 

that time deſpaired of meeting with any relief af- 

ter this. Being in great want of proviſions, he ſent 

ſome of his ſeryants to forage, who plundering a 
woman of the Moriarta family of all her 

bet, the comalained to her brother, who Appen 

tinſelf ſo effectually to the Engliſh governor of 

Caltlemaigne, that a party of ſeven muſqueteers, 

and eight kernes were ſent out in queſt of the 

plunderers, Theſe following the track of the caſ- 

le, entered à cabin in the wood called Gleann 

Ginky, where the leader of the ſoldiers found an 

old man fitting by the fire, whom he deſperately 

hurt with his ſword, and when the wounded pet- 

ſon crying out that he was the earl of Deſmond, 

he cut off his head, which was afterwards ſent to 

England, and ſet on a pole upon London bridge, 

And thus ended this revolt, in the death of Gerald, 

the fifteenth earl of Deſmond, which greatly di- 

ſpirited the Iriſh catholics, and much encouraged 

| the proteſtants, who had found cauſe to regard him 

a a formidable enemy. And on receiving the 

news of his death, the lord viſcount Baltinglaſs 

Quitted Ireland, and withdrew. to Spain, where he 

atcrwards died. —About this time Sir Nicholas Bag- 

nall and Sir Lucas Dillon, commiſſioners of Ul- 

ſter, eſtabliſhed a truce between Turlogh Lynogh, 

and O'Donnel, and perſuaded them to put in 

pledges to ſubmit their differences to arbitration. 

dir John Perrot was the next lord deputy, who 

had a very extenſive commiſſion, and brought over 

2 long catalogue of inſtructions from the queen, 

wich were intended for the regulation and good 

government of the kingdom, — Havin taken 

the advice of the council, he iſſued a proclamation 

of oblivion and indemnity. Afterwards he began a 

progreſs, in the courſe of which he is ſaid to have 
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intercepted a meſſenger who had, in vain, been en. 
deayouring to excite the Iriſh lords and gentlemen 
of Munſter to a new revolt; but at the tame time 
he received intelligence that a thouſand Scots, on the 
part of Surleboy, had invaded Ulſter ;—and having 
taken pledges of Fheagh Mac Hugh, and mary 
others, when he had finiſhed his progreſs, he returned 
for that time to Dublin. 
But in the month of Auguſt ſucceeding, he ſet 
out with an army from that city, and went to Neun, 


where he received pledges of Turlogh Lynogh, and 
others; then he ſcoured the country, and ordered" 


' ſome ſhips to Loghfoyle, to attack the Scots; but 


theſe, being aware of their danger, were beforehand | 


with him, and embarked for Scotland previous to 
their coming up, almoſt in fight if the Engliſh 
army, "BE 55 5 
175 Then he proceeded to fpoil the country of the 
Brian Carrows, and obliged Surleboy to withdraw 
his troops and cattle, and to fly before him, and af- 
terwards having taken Dunluce, Surleboy himſelf 
ſubmitred, 4th i 
Next he proceeded to divide Ulſter into counties 
and to perſuade the inhabitants to refer their diſpute 
to legal deciſion, and to hold their eſtates by Engliſh 
tenures; amongſt whom was Turlogh Lynogh, 
who was ſummoned to parliament, and to whom the 
deputy preſented robes made in the Engliſh faſhion 
and in this parliament four archbiſhops, twenty bi- 
ſhops and many great earls were preſent, _ 
But the Scots again invaded Ireland, againſt 
whom the lord deputy determined to ſend the baron 


Dungannon, marching alſo into the north himſ{el, 


and ſending an embaſſy to the king of Scotland, t0 
intreat that he would prevent his people from plun- 
dering the Iriſh ſubjects, and command reſtitution 
to be made of what had been unjuſtly taken from 
them, Nevertheleſs, though it is ſaid he received ! 
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en en. favourable anſwer, yet four hundred Scots landed in 
lemen the iſland, who were joined by Con Mac Neal and 
time, others, but were defeated by captain Stafford, and 
n the paſſing the Ban were cloſe purſued by him and the 
aving baron Dungannon, ſo that they retreated from 
many place to place, till at Jaſt captain Merriman, who 
heard, that in this their retreat they had a deſign to 
afſail Strabare, marched all night in order to ſurpriſe 
them, but coming up to them, found them prepared 
to receive him, on which an engagement enſued, but 
Merriman vanquiſhing Alexander Mac Surly the 
Scottiſh leader, in ſingle combat, his troops were 
routed, and victory declared in favour of the Engliſh, 
But notwithſtanding all his ſucceſſes this lord de- 
puty was recalled by the. queen, when at length 
he went to England, and was accuſed of many 
crimes, and being of a haughty diſpoſition ſpoke 
ſome raſh words againſt her majeſty, which, in her 
opinion, outweighed them all; ſo that being deſert- 
ed by his friends, abandoned by the queen, and 
cloſely preſſed by his enemies, he was condemned to 
| ſuffer, though the execution of the ſentence was pre- 
vented by his dying ſuddenly in the towerof 4 an 
Hugh, baron of Dungannon, paſling over to - 
England, was by the queen created earl of Ty- 
rone, having the whole country granted him, diſ- 
charged of the rent that he had formerly promiſed 
the deputy, on condition that he ſhould diſclaim 
any title to the reſt. of Ulſter, and that he ſnould 
provide for Turlogh Lynogh, and the ſons 'of 
Shane O'Neal —And the baron is ſaid even to 
dave ſolicited the queen to ſuppreſs the name of 
ger, though we find himſelf aſſuming it in the 
equel. . „ 
Secretary Fenton was at this time ſent over 
mto England to give the queen an account of 
tue ſtate of the Iriſh government, and received 


' - 
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a long lift of inſtructions from her majeſty, tend. 


ing to regulate matters in that kingdom. 


The earl of Deſmond having forſeited a vat 
eſtate in Ireland, amounting (ſays Cox) to no let; 
than five hundred ſeventy four thouſand fix 
hundred and twenty-eight acres of land, the great. 
eſt part of this eſtate was planned out by the 


queen to be diſpoſed of to undertakers or adven. 
turers at certain fixed rates. This princeſs alſo 
wrote letters to every county in England to en- 
courage. younger brothers to become gdyenturers, 


and in particular, Popham, her attorney-genera] +: 


was appointed to treat with them in Somerſetſhire, 
The propoſals were, To give them eſtates in fee 
at three pence each acre, in Limerick, and Conilo 
one with another, and at two-pence. for each acre 


in Cork and Waterford ; every three hundred acres 


demeſne being to maintain an horſe, every tuo 
hundred acres: of tenancy. a foot ſoldier, armed, 
They were to be rent-free till March 1390, and 
to pay but half-rent for three years from thence; 
they were to hold in ſoccage and to have liber. 
ty for ten years to tranſport the growth of their 
lands to any place in amity with England with 


out cuſtom; and to do no ſervice till Michael. 


mas 1590, and then but moderately, and to be 
free from ceſs for ever. They were to have |: 
berty to tranſport neceſſaries from England with- 


out cuſtom ; and they were promiſed that there 
ſhould be garriſons on their frontiers, and that 
they ſhould have: commiſſioners to decide theit 


controverſies in Munſter.— However, it ſeems that 
the adventurers . who accepted theſe conditions 
did not find them in every article fulfilled by the 
queen, eſpecially in that of keeping a ſufficlent 
number of forces for their protection. It ap 
peared likewiſe (as at that time what elſe could 
de expected?) that the new comers encroached 2 
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upon the lands of the loyal Iriſh; on which laſt 
account a royal proclamation was iſſued to re- 
train the abuſe, and the biſhops of Tuam and 


to inſpect into the matter, with orders to do the 
injured party right, which commiſſion however 
ad not produce a general ſatisfaction. | 
The Clandonnells and Joyees, with many of their 
friends and neighbours, now revolted, manned 
caſtles, and broke out into open war ; at the 


2gainſt the queen, which however Bingham took 
in ſeven days and levelled with the ground; and 
Richard Burk was executed by martial law on 
the proof of a confederacy. 

gether with the auxiliary Scots, their number 
amounted to three thouſand, gant. whom the 
ord deputy not chuſing to march, ſheltered him- 
ſelf under an order. that he ſhould not hazard 
his perſon without the conſent of council, which 
be took care not to do; but when the Burks 
were routed by the ſtratagem of Bingham's, 
he came up time enough to ſhare the fruits of 
the victory, which was one. of thoſe extraordinary 
ones that mark this period of the Iriſh hiſtory. 
Sgurleboy, Neale, Oge, and Shane Mac Brian 
made their ſubmiſſion in the June following, and, 
lome time after, the earl of Ormond complained 
that certain felons were executed by martial law, 
whoſe eſtates would have been forfeited to the 
earl by their attainder, a matter which created. 


The latter, on his part, thought he had juſt cauſe 
of complaint in another affair, which related to 
the commiſſions granted by the queen in regard 


which tho? deputy he had no ſhare ; but this = 


Meath with other commiſſioners: were appointed 


ſame time that the caſtle of Clan Owen was held 


Yet the Burks ſtill continued in arms, and, to- 


great uneaſineſs between him and the deputy. 


to the undertakers or adventurers in Munſter, in 
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his other complaints were alike diſregarded by 
the queen, and the matter ended as we have 
above relatec. e 

During the latter part of his adminiſtration, 
the Iriſh made many complaints againſt the Engliſh 
and againſt each other; in the latter caſe Tur. 
logh Lynogh accuſed the earl of Tyrone of levy. 
ing ceſs, and of oppreſſing the country; in the 
former, O Rourk had (in all probability with juſ. 
tice) accuſed Bingham of oppreſſive proceedings; 
in which caſe the deputy adviſed O'Rourk to 
be more obedient, and Bingham to be leſs ar. 
bitrary in his government, who returned an an- 
ſwer which little became him, before the council, 
and which perhaps would not have been ' paſſed 
by fo lightly, if the deputy had not been upon 
the point of being recalled, which poſſibly was 

the occaſion of his brooking this treatment, 
1 Sir William Fitz. Williams ſucceeded as lord 
1 dieputy, who was ſworn the goth day of June, 
A in the year fifteen hundred and eighty-eight; 
| and ſoon after His coming over, the Spaniſh ar. 
| mada coaſting about Scotland, ſeventeen of their 
ſhips were . wrecked upon the Iriſh coal, 
whereby much treaſure fell into the hands of the | 
natives, which the queen, by her prerogative, 
claimed as her property. On this, the deputy 
went into Ulſter, probably with a view of ſhi 
ring in the plunder; but his journey not an. 
ſwering the end for which he deſigned it, he 
ed Sir Owen O' Tool and O Doghatty, 
though they were well affected to the ſtate, merely 
in order to gratify his private revenge, being en- 
raged beyond meaſure at his diſappointment. 
© The ſhipwrecked Spaniards being entertained by 
the Iriſh who would not ſuffer them to be 4. 
faulted, whilſt under their protection, created frel 


matter of diſpute between the Catholics and the 
| overt 
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with an implacable and unrelenting hatred. —— 
Bingham levied troops to chaſtiſe the Iriſh on this 
vecaſion ; they met him with an inferior force 
in the field, and in conſequence were vanquiſhed 


I mm | 


— —— 
* 


bent upon keeping their faith with their gueſts. 
However, O Rourk, who commanded the male- 
contents upon the above occaſion quarrelling with 


parts of his ſoldiers, and obliged to take refuge 
been lately reconciled with Elizabeth, notwith- 


him to be hanged at Ty burn. 


nally to. juſtith himſelf before the queen, and to 


upon ſubmiſſion was diſcharged; and offered to 
give hoſtages to the queen for his performance 
of certain articles, and then he was favourably 
entertained by her majeſty ** Chiefly (ſays Cox) 
becauſe he adviſed the ſuppreſſion of the name 


E which the Engliſn government had long 
aboured to carry into execution; for it was their 
maxim, as it has been that of many other nations, 


poſſible) of their ancient laws, cuſtoms, names, 


dos entertaining an enthuſiaſtic reverence, can 
HE ſeldom 


roverntnent; Which latter purſued theſe fugirives 


with James of Scotland. —But that prince having 


la the mean time the*carl- of Tyrone did as 
much for one who accuſed him of treaſon; td 
afterwards repaired to England, in order- perſo-— 


of ONeal.“ This indeed had been a favourite 


families and deſcent, for all of which moſt na- 


yet they made a gallant. retreat, and were ſtill 


ſtanding the death of his mother Mary, to ſerve 

his own private intereſt, delivered up the fugitives 

to the Engliſh government, who immediately cauſed 
JF 
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another of the Iriſh leaders, was deferted by moſt 


* + © 


renew- his ' covenants and agreemehts with her, — 
At firſt he was confined for having made the voy- 
age, without a licence from the lord deputy, but 


ple as taking from them the remembrande (if 
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. ſeldom be eaſily brought to adopt the manners 
of new conquerors, or to adopt their ſway, 

It was upon this foundation that Edward the 
Firſt is ſaid to have adopted that barbarous po- 
licy of deſtroying all the Britiſh bards, who 
were continually employed in reciting old hiſto. 
ries, and inſpiring the principal of their country. 
men with the flame of heroiſm, by / repeating to 
them the glorious exploits of thoſe chiefs. from 
whom they were lineally deſcended. — The family 


of O'Neal we have ſeen was one of the moſt 
honourable amongſt the ancient Iriſh, the earl of 
Tyrone was a reputed baftard ſcyon of that no- 


ble ſtock, and for that reaſon it was not imagined 
be would aſſume the name himſelf, and it ap- 
likely that it would not be conſiſtent with 
his intereſt. for any other to aſſume it; on which 
account the queen concluded, that he was in car- 
neſt in his deſire of having it totally extinguiſh- 
ed. Let, with all her ſubtility and policy, ſhe here 
overſhot her mark, as will abundantly appear in 
the ſequel of this hiſtory, „ 

It has been mentioned that Tyrone offered hoſ- 
tages for the performances of his articles with the 
queen; but he had ſtipulated that theſe ſhould 

be delivered in Ireland to be kept at ſome gen- 
tleman's or merchant's houſe, and to be exchanged 
every three months, When, after his retum, be 
was preſſed by the lord deputy to perform bs 
promiſe, he made uſe of many ſhifts and delays, 
and ſaid that the ſame ſecurity ought to be fe- 
quired of his neiglibours. The ſons of Shane 
O'Neal, O'Ponnel's ſons, and Philip O'Reily eſc 
ping out of Dublin, Art, one of them, died 
the way, but the other three reaching Ulſter, 


two of theſe (fons-of Shane) fell into Tyrones | 


hands, who refuſed either to deliver them oP (0 
the deputy, or to ſet them at liberty to ſh — 
| | BS | ein- 
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hal Bagnall's ſiſter, tho“ he had another wife then 


Turlogh's in a ſkirmiſh 3- however he excuſed him- 
{f in both theſe matters in a letter to the coun- 
i, As to the former, he ſaid that he had for- 
mally and lawfully divorced his firſt wife, and, as 
to the latter, that Turlogh's people were attacked 
becauſe they were ſpoiling his country. 


nily Tyrone alſo entertained a. friendſhip with Hugh 
noſt Noe, who was one of the priſoners that had eſ- 
| of caped out of Dublin caſtle, and was now become 


O Donnel by his father's death, and ſurpriſed the 
caſtle of Montroſe, which he ſaid was done = 
to make O'Donnel a good ſubject; neverthelets 


cions ot him and his, that when the council was 
ſitting at Monaghan, in order to ſettle the coun- 
ty on the queen's patentees, they werè alarmed 
at che news that Con, Tyrone's ſon, was ap 

proaching, though they had a guard of an hundred 
I foldiers;—for which however when Tyrone was 


ed only at the ſight of two horſemen, for that 
there were no mote- near at-the time of the alarm.” 
Nevertheleſs the Engliſh believed there was great 
reaſon to think otherwiſe. | ; 
But this was only a trifle to what followed :— 
Indeed even at this time the Iriſh roſe in arms 
3s uſual, in different parts of the iſland. —Connor 


7 RN N. 


arms, alledging that he had paid for his country, 
to be excuſed from a ſheriff, notwithſtanding 


— 


vere guilty of many exceſſes. e 
On the news being told the lord deputy, he pro- 


claimed Mac Guire a traitor, invaded Fermenagh, 


2 ble, Hh non, ²˙ he. a i 
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' themſelves. The next thing hedid was to marry mar- 
ling; and ſoon after his men wounded ſome of 


o 
* 


the government of Ireland entertained ſuch ſuſpi- 


blamed, he anſwered, * That, they were frighten- 


was up in Connaught and O Donnel in Ulſter. 
Mac Guire alſo, the chief of Fermenagh, took 


vhich there was one appointed, whoſe followers 


and took Iniſkilling. Nevertheleſs, Mac Guire, en | 
his 


0 
] 
4 3 


A. D. 
15 


3 
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his part, made an incurſion into Connaught but 
7 his torces were routed by Bingham, under whom 
Tyrone ſerved and received a wound in his thigh 

in an encounter with the revolters. 

Sir William Ruſſel the youngeſt ſon of Francis 
earl of Bedford, was next ſworn lord deputy, and 
at the ſame time the government received intelli. ery 
gence that Tyrone's brother Cormac Mac Baron 15 
who at that time beſieged Iniſkilling, had defeated the 1 
the Engliſh army, amounting to fix hundred foot nga 
and forty-ſix horſe, upon which Sir Richard Bing- rafſed, 
ham, who was ſent to the relief of that place, re. this dl 
turned to Dublin, and immediately afterward Wl which 
tidings were brought of the landing of two thou- choſer 

ſand five hundred Scots in the northern part of ln th 

the Iſland. % XX | $0, 4 

In conſequence of all this; an order was made Ward 

for what they called a general hoſhing, and that Sir Je 

the lord deputy leaving Ormond to defend the Engle 

pale ſhould march to the relief of Iniſkilling, be- Lord 

ing attended by half the council. bim t 

In the mean time the earl of Tyrone himſelf WA betue 

came to the council board, and making many WW lome 
proteſtations of his loyalty was honourably dif: 
miſſed, notwithſtanding marſhal Bagnel undet 

whom he had ſerved, offered to prove him guilty 

- 3, af ereaſon. CCC 
A. D. The deputy marching from Dublin on the 19th 
35% of Auguſt, after paſſing bogs and rivers, and en- 
"countering many difficulties, entered Initkilling | 
caſtle, and relieved' the place without meeting 

with any oppoſition.ä— But while theſe things were 

doing, Walter Riagh with a party of the revolters 

| burned Crumlin—But the deputy: returning fe. 
| | ſtored peace there, and many of Walter Riagh's 
| men being with his brothers ſlain, and he him- 
| - elf afterwards taken and hanged in chains at 
Dublin. eee 2 TN REES: miſſi 
ee Vi 
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Tyrone was now publicly in arms and Monag- 
han beſieged by Mac Guire and Mac Mahon, | 
however, raiſed the ſiege at the approach of the ; | 
Engliſh: nevertheleſs T prone with a conſiderable 1 
force endeavoured to cut off the retreat of the 5 
latter, and encountered them in a narrow paſs 
where they would have been probably cut off, if 
the Iciſh had not wanted powder to continue the 
engagement; as it was they were much har- 
rafſed, but however very happily eſcaping from 
this danger, they took a different way from that 
which their enemies expected they would have 
choſen, and by that ſtratagem got ſate to Newry.— 
In the mean time the Burks took the caſtle of Sli- 
go, and put captain George Bingham and the 
Ward to the ſword; while, on the other hand, 
Sir John Norris arrived (with a re-inforcement from 
England under his conduct) with the title f 
Lord General, and a ſpecial. commiſſion intitling 
him to the ſole command of the army in Ulſter, 
between whom and the lord deputy there were 
ſome bickerings, nevertheleſs they agreed this 
time to join, and accardingly marched to Dun- 
dalk together. From thence the army, after va- 
rious marches and counter-marches, the enemy 
often appearing in their rear, came to Dublin 
without any thing being atchieved on either fide, 
worth mentioning in this hiſtory. | 
But on the 11th of Auguſt ſucceeding, general 
Norris marched the army northward, nevertheleſs 
he could not hinder T yrone from driving away 
all the live cattle from Newry ; there was indeed 
a ſkirmiſh between the armies, 'in which both 
the Norriſes were wounded, and the Iriſh ſeem 
to have had the advantage, though no conſider- 
able execution was done. on either part. b 
Pheagh Mac Hugh at this time made his ſub- Cox. 
miſſion, and the deputy ſet out towards Galway 
Vol. I. Hh ex- 
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expecting the Burks to do the ſame; but they, 


plaints againſt Sir Richard 


inſtead of coming to meet him, contented them- 

ſelves with ſending him a Bibel. filled with com- 
zingham. | 

In the mean time many overtures towards a 


peace with France were made by the queen's 


commiſſioners, which ſome Engliſh writers have 
been yery particular in deſcribing ; however it 
may ſuffice here to ſay, that they ended in no- 
thing more than a truce from time to time, which 


was ill planned and ſtill worſe obſerved, Tyrone 


being by much too artful for thoſe that had 


Scots, who had paſſed the Shannon; but the de. 


maſter of O' Madden's caſtle, thou 


him; and the 


the matter concluded. 


to deal with him, and generally over- reaching 
them even in their own politics. 

Surleboy now made his ſubmiſſion, but Con- 
naught was in a bad ſituation; in particular, Mac 
Coghlan's country was ſpoiled by the Iriſh and 


puty advancing towards them, ſoon gave them a 
check; and in this expedition he made — 
the gar- 
riſon, when ſummoned, had returned for anſwer, 
That they would not ſurrender if all the be- 
fiegers were Deputies, as well as he who led them. 

At length Tyrone's pardon, the negotiating 
which had taken ſo much time, was ſigned and 
ſent ro Sir Edward Moor to be delivered to 
queen is ſaid to have expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction at the proſpect of a pacthca- 
tion with him and the malecontents of Ireland; 
but when the earl ſhould have received it, he 


was out of the way, and, in effect, delayed taking 


it till the twenty-ſecond of July, when he con- 
ſented to put in his pledges, but refuted to re- 
nounce foreign aid upon oath z however, he pro- 
ſed loyalty and obedience z. and fo, for that time, 


But 


HI 
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war, a 
campir 


rents, 
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camp, 
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oppoſe 
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at 
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| do 
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tain 1 
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before 
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| 


But Pheagh Mac Hugh broke out into open 
war, againſt whom the deputy marched, and en- 
camping at Rothdrome, = ſome of his adhe- 
rents, and took much ſpoil ; he alſo cauſed two 


camp, but effected nothing of conſequence, While 
he was thus employed, the earl of Ormond was 


to the O' Mores and O' Connors. 


great part oſ the garriſon of which he ſurpriſed 
and flew, by ſtratagem, while his ſon-in-law, Henry 
Oge, entered the Pale in a hoſtile manner; he 
allo endeavaured to ſurprize Carlingford caſtle, 


vater, endeavouring, as much as poſſible, to fa- 
vour the cauſe of the diſaffected Iriſh in Leinſter. 
The catholic writers enlarge much upon 


I do not find that they are willing to do 
the ſame in regard to his negotiations for peace 
and pardon, the relations of which are moſtly 
confirmed by good authorities, —There is a cer- 
tan inexcuſable partiality in men that are at- 
tached to a party, which renders them blind to 
jultice and folicitous of promoting the fame of 


truth and honour, and every principle of action 
that ought to be conſidered between men and 
Chriſtians, In the caſe of the Iriſh inſurgents, 


moderate man might find ſomething to urge in 
their defence, if it were not for the notorioys 
f hypocriſy ſome of them exhibited in ſubmitting 
2 often, even without compulſion, and as often 


„ 2 | rent, 


of their chief's pledges to be hanged up in the 


theſe and other of their favourite's feats; but 
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oppoſed to the Butlers, and Sir Anthony Saintleger 
But Tyrone himſelf now attacked Ardmagh, 


and refuſed to let any relief be brought ta Blaca- 


their own partiſans, though at the expence of 


— 


before they were reduced, and incorporated in a 
manner as one body with the Engliſh nation, a 


breaking that peace which they had ſolemnly 
[worn to.—But where theſe things are ſo appa- 


—— 
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fortune to kill Pheagh Mac Hugh, and to take 
re-called, and Thomas, lord Burroughs fent in 


dency of Munſter, which affront being put upon 


had won it, they had a ſkirmiſh with the In, 


110 


rent the perjured man will always diſgrace the pz, in whic 
triot, and the low deſigning ſycophant will diſho- and ma 
nour even the beſt cauſe in the world, ford, ge 

Incenſed at Tyrone's behaviour, the lord de. yance v 
puty and council wrote him a letter full of up- Viiter, 
braiding, but he was not to ſeek for an anſwer: n arm 


he ſaid, he had done nothing without provoca- own, h. 


tion, and juſtified his revolt by charging the ſtate Cox ſay 
with proſecuting Pheagh Mac Hugh, whom he thirty 1 


looked upon as his particular friend and ally, ſides th 
In the ſucceeding January, Sir Richard Bing. wards | 
ham, who appears to have been a very auſtere vater, 
and cruel governor, was removed, on account of proachi 
many complaints levied againſt him, and in his great C 
room was placed Sir Conyers Clifford, Sic Th 
In the middle of the ſame month general Nor. made | 
ris met * whom he complimented on ac- ſo mel; 
count of his having adviſed the government to that he 
take moderate meaſures z and permitted Ardmagh WW Loftus 
to be re · victualed, which was a matter he had lin, al 


before moſt ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed, However, he juſtices 
evaded coming to any terins with the general, 
who at length finding himſelf egregiouſly tried 8 ſed, th 


vembe! 


with, put an end to a treaty, in which he per- ſtate 0 
ceived the other was not in earneſt. Was AT 
After much purſuit, the deputy at laſt had the . En 
Itutec 


much ſpoil in his country, but ſoon after he was * 
of w 


his room, ordered general Norris to his prel- _ 
0 giv 


one who was newly diſappointed of the chief go- rage, 
vernment himſelf, had ſuch an effect upon him, tity of 
that it is ſaid to have broken his heart. to no 


afterw 
lief 3 
ſlew | 


This deputy having put his troops in motion, 
marched from Dublin, and in their progreſs took 
the fort of Blackwater; nevertheleſs, after th) 


n which they loſt the deputy's brother-in-law, . 
ind many other perſons. At this time alſo, Clif- 
ford, governor of Connaught being ordered to ad- 
yance with his provincial troops to the borders of 
Ulſter, obeyed the injunction, but being met by 
n army of the enemy, ſuperior in force to his 
own, he was obliged to retire from them; and, 
Cox ſays, he made a. gallant retreat for above 
thirty miles, even in the face of his enemy. Be- 
des this, Tyrone on the lord deputy's return to- 
wards the Pale, turned his force againſt Black- 
water, and beſieged it. But the lord deputy ap- 
proaching, the ſiege was raifed ; however, that 
great officer died on his return to Dublin, and 
Sir Thomas Norris, preſident of Munſter, was 
made lord juſtice, pro tempore, but he was grown 
ſo melancholy on account of his brother's death, 
that he requeſted permiſſion to reſign, and Adam 
nagh WW Loftus, lord chancellor, and archbiſhop of Dub- 
had lin, and Sir Robert Gardiner were made lords 
„ he juſtices who were ſworn in the month of No- 
eral, vember; and on the day when that ceremony paſſ- 
ifled fed, the council gave an account in writing of the 
per- ſtate of the kingdom, and concluded, That there 
was an univerſal rebellion, intended to ſhake off 
| the all Engliſh gavernment. Ormond was now con- 
take ſtituted lieutenant-general, and with others im- 
Was powered to treat with Tyrone; the conſequence 
t in of which was, that a ceſſation of hoſtilities was 
agreed on for eight weeks, and the earl engaged 
to give the garriſon of Blackwater leave to fo- 
rage, and alſo to furniſh them with a certain quan- 
ty of cattle z nevertheleſs, this negociation came 
to nothing, and he laid ſiege to the fort ſoon 
afterwards. Marſhall Bagnal was ſent to its re- 
lief; but Tyrone engaging him at an advantage, 
lew him, and routed the Engliſh army, who fled 
H h 3 towards 
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hands of the enemy, to whom Blackwater was 


and to deſtroy them wherever they found them. 


before that of Robert Devereux, the queen's great 


.commiſſion for diſpoſing of the rebels lands, and 
of executing. martial law upon their perſons : he 
had the placing and diſplacing of all officers that 
had not patents, and the ſuperſeding of thoſe who 
were furniſhed with them :—he was well ſupplied 
as to the eſtabliſhment of his treaſure, and had 


dred horſe under him. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be 
owned that he found the iſland in a very bad 
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towards Ardmagh, leaving near two thouſand ſol 


diers dead upon the field of battle, moſt of thei 
baggage, artillery, and colours, falling into the 


ſurrendered, in conſequence of this important vic- 
tory. | 1 r 
Elizabeth was extremely concerned when ſhe knew 
of this defeat, and blamed Ormond much for nor 
having taken the command of the troops himſelf, 
though Marſhal Bagnall was an experienced of- 
ficer, to ſucceed whom Sir Richard Bingham was 
appointed; but he dying, Sir Samuel Bagnall was 
ſent with two thouſand foot, and one hundred 


horſe, who on the news of this diſaſter were or- 
dered to Carlingford. l 


Tyrone having ſent Rory Owny Mac Oge in- 
to Munſter with forces which thoſe. of the go. 
vernment were not able effectually to oppoſe, 
made James Fitz Thomas, earl of Deſmond : and 
all the Iriſh of the province were up in arms, 
and began to ravage the lands of the Engliſh, 


The queen had now caſt her eyes upon the 
lord Mountjoy, with intent of ſending him over 
chief governor of Ireland ; but his intereſt failed 


favourite,” who was ſent over with the fulleſt 
powers and the greateſt forces that had ever been 
beſtowed upon any of her governors. He had 


an army of twenty thouſand foot, and thirteen hun- 


ſtate, 
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fate, above twenty thouſand rebels being in arms 
in the different provinces, many of whom had 
publicly ſworn to live and die in the defence of 


the Engliſh government. 
Though the inſtructions of Eſſex were in par- 
ticular to reduce Ulſter to obedience, yet this 
he ſtrangely neglected to attempt; and, as if he 
had meant to lengthen out the war, he ſuffered 
the revolters of that province to proceed in their 
depredations, whilſt, inſtead of ſtriking at the root 


tone, earl of Deſmond. (called the . earl) and 
after ſome other little ſucceſſes ſcarcely worth no- 
tieing, is ſaid to have been. baffled and harraſ- 


who hung upon his rear for ſeveral days, and 


” 


did him conſiderable damage. Certain it is, that 


made any great atchievements 3 and While he was 
thus employed, he had the mortification to hear, 


plied Tyrone with ammunition, and that he was 
treating with the latter to aſſiſt him with forces 
apainſt the Engliſh government. About the 
ſame time Sir Henry Harrington, with ſix hun- 
dred men, whom Eſſex had left in the glings, 
were defeated by the O Brians, and being ac- 


by the lord general. 


queen was angry at his miſcondu& z whereupon he 


ſpeed march to Ulſter ; nevertheleſs he firſt made 
| Hh4 an 


* 


cluded a ſolemn reſolution of never ſubmitting to 


of theſe troubles, he contented himſelf with lop- 
ping the ſmaller branches, and marched into Mun- 
ſer, where he had a few ſkirmiſhes . with Ty- 


ſed by Owen O'More, and this carl: of Deſmond, 
his army was much diminiſhed without having 


that both the Spaniards and the Scots had ſup- - 


cuſed of having contributed to it by their own 
fault, were ſeverely, (if not barbarouſly) puniſhed, 


aſſured her by letter, that he would with all 
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It was not long before Effex heard that the - 
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an expedition into Leix and Ophaly againſt 
O'Mores and the O Connors, * 3 = 


miniſhed his army, that he was obliged to ſend 
to England for 3 of a thouſand men; and, 
in the mean time Cl 


ord governor of Connaught, 
whom he had ſent to Belick to diſtreſs Tyrone, 
was defeated and ſlain by the inſurgents and his 
troops in danger of being all cut in pieces, which 


would have been the caſe, had they not been 


brought off by the horſe, who came in timely to 
their aſſiftance. „ 


The ſupply arriving, Eſſex ſtill neglected to pro- 
ſecute the war againſt Tyrone, and by a conduct 

which at this diſtance of time it is hard to account 
for, he only marched with a body of about five 

hundred men, to the borders of 

where he parlyed with him, and concluded on a 

truce for ſix weeks, which was continued from 

one fix weeks to another, either party being at li- 


the province 


berty to break it upon fourteen days notice. But 


the queen N ſub this part of his conduct 
1 


eſt, receiving a ſharp letter 


quitted Ireland without waiting for his recal, and 


- preſented himſelf before the Engliſn court, the 
conſequence of which ſtep was his ruin; for after 


having been provoked to break out into open re- 


bellion, and what was at that time ſtill worſe, hav- 
ing ſpoken diſreſpectfully of his - royal paramour, 
he was executed, in purſuant to a ſentence paſſed 
upon him, in the Tower of London, on Aſf. 


Wedneſday in the year fixteen hundred and one. 


Adam Loftus lord chancellor and Sir George 


Cary, treaſurer at war, being lord juſtices, Tyrone 
grew extremely haughty, and inſtead of talking 


of ſubmiſſion, (as he had hitherto always done in 
the midſt of his wars) he now declared that lie 
wou Id never lay down his arms till he had reſtor- 


ed 
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d the catholic religion and the liberty and inde- 8 
rendancy of his country. He gave fourtecen days 
notice alſo, that he would break the truce. He 
made a journey into Munſter, attended by two 
thouſand five hundred horſe, where he ſpirited up _ 1 
the people to inſurrection, depoſed Daniel Mac 
Carthy More, and placed Florence Mac Cathy in 
his ſtead, took pledges of him, whom they called 
The White Knight, and of many others whoſe zeal 
the cauſe he doubted, and plundered the lands of 
ſuch as abſolotely refuſed to engage in his 
ſchemes. 6-0 X | 18 

ln the mean time, Sir Thomas Norris, lord pre- 
ident of Munſter, died of a wound he had receiv- 
ed in a ſkirmiſh, and one of the commiſſioners of 
that province was aſſaulted and flain by Mac 
Guire, as he was taking the air near Cork. There- 
fore Sir George Carew was appointed lord preſident 
of Munſter, and the queen likewiſe ſent over the 
lora Montjoy as lord deputy, who on his arrival 
iſſued a proclamation, tending to ſatisfy ſuch per- 
ſons as had furniſhed the army with money or diet 
fince the firſt day of Sir William Ruſſel's govern- 
ment. „ „„ ve. - 

This lord deputy being at Kilkenny in the 
month of April, was invited by the earl of Or- 
mond to go with him a few miles, in order to 
parley with Owen Mac Rory O*'More, to which 
he conſented, and the confequence was, that con- 
trary to the laws of honour, the Iriſh chief made 
Ormond his priſoner, and the lord deputy and the 
earl of Thomond, would doubtleſs have ſhared 
the ſame fate, if they had not ſaved themſelves 
by flight, eſcaping merely by the ſwiftneſs of their 
horſes. The catholic writers attempt to juſtify 
this piece of treachery—They ſay that O More Chet. 
happening to have a certain Jeſuit in his train, 
with whom Ormond entered into a warm contro- 
5 verſy 


, 4 


14 


terity. 


Munſter, now changed his method of making war, 
and, breaking up the army, quartered the troops in 


purpoſe againſt the Iriſh enemy, and from whence 
he could nevertheleſs draw together his forces at 


and paſſing the Moyry, was informed that O'Neil 
had burned Ardmagh, raiſed Blackwater Fort, and 
retired to the fortreſs of Logh Luken ; on which 
he drew towards Ardmagh, but ſending captain 
Blaney with five hundred foot, to conduct ſome 
ſuccours which were coming 


danger by Montjoy's ſeaſonably arriving to ther 
- aſſiſtance. : 


the ſubmiſſion of Florence Mac Carthy, and 4 
deſign of ſeizing on the Sugan earl of Deſmond, 
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verſy about religious mattters, in which he uſed 


unbecoming expreſſions, on which the zeal of 
O' More for the catholic faith operated upon him in 
ſuch a manner, that, burning with rage to hear it 
profaned, in a converſation ſo foreign from the 


purpoſe, by an heretic, he ruſhed upon him ſud. 
denly, and, dragging him from his horſe, made 
him his priſoner, whereupon the Engliſh betook I 


themſelves to their arms, but were inſtantly put to 
flight, many being wounded and lain in the en. 
counter. — But let the cauſe be what it would, 
moſt certainly the action was a baſe one, and ſuch 
as deſerves to be recorded with infamy to all pol 


The lord deputy having made a fruitleſs at- 
tempt to intercept Tyrone in his return from 


garriſons, which might more effectually ſerve his 


pleaſure whenever he ſtood in need of their aſſi- 
In May, the lord lieutenant marching towards 


to him, theſe were 
all together briſkly attached by Tyrone, at the 
paſs of the Newry, but were delivered from the 


Skirmiſhes in different parts of the provinces 
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(which miſcarried) mark great part of the remainder 
of this year. The ſame Deſmond was afterwards: 
taken, but reſcued again by the Iriſh, the ſubjects 
of the Pale all this while complaining of the taxes 
ind other oppreſſions which they laboured under; 
but not being able to obtain an impartial hearing 


n the field with various ſucceſs. An intended 
marriage of the Sugan earl with the ſiſter of 
Deſmond chief of Muſkery, was prevented by 
that chief 's being obliged to bind himſelf for his 


departing from Kerry, where he had fixed his 
quarters, was attacked by the garriſon of Kill- 


that he was obliged to fly to Tiperary, as was 
Peirce Lacey into Ulſter, for ſafety. 
of Garret earl of Deſmond, then in the hands of 
the queen of England was ſent over properly 
attended, in order to try whether he could not 
| raiſe a party againſt the Sugan earl, and at firſt 
he was well received by the Iriſh ; but as foon 
| & they ſaw him go to a proteſtant church, they 
inſulted and reviled him, and plainly ſhewed him 
that he had little ſupport to expect at their hands, 
who hated him on the ſcore of his religion. 


was coming to him in order to ſerve him, when 
one Tybot, who was in the queen's pay, in con- 
tempt of a paſſport he had with him, fell upon 


queen took away Tybot's company, when in ſtrict 
Juſtice ſhe ought to have taken away his life, as a 
puniſhment for ſuch a ſavage and perfidious ac- 
ton, Another attempt was made to ſurpriſe the 
Sugan earl, who was then in company with Der- 


earl 


a the court of England. —The knight of the 
Glin's caſtle was taken.—The revolters continued 


filters appearance when ſent for, and the earl himſelf 


mallock who defeated and diſperſed his troops, ſo 


James, ſon 


Dermod O'Connor, this young earls brother-in-law 


him, killed forty of his followers and taking him 
priſoner ſtruck off his head, for which offence the 


mod Mac Gragh titular biſhop of Cork, but the 
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earl was too nimble for thoſe who were in queſt 


of him, while the biſhop, © clothing himſelf in th 


habit of a beggar, imitated one ſo well (ſays Cox) that 
he impoſed upon the Engliſh, who did: not think 
him worth a hanging, and fo let him paſs“ —a ludi. 
crous expreſſion in what concerns ſerious ma'ters, and 
altogether unworthy of the dignity of an hiſtorian, 
who ought not to deal in ſcurrilous jokes, nor pride 
himſelf in quaint expreſſions.— Florence Mac Carthy 
oppoſed the ſheriff's power in his: territory, and 
coming before the lord deputy on his parole, was 
| perſuaded to go over to England; but when he 
had collected money of the people of Carbry (u. 


authoriſed by the preſident's letter) to defray the 


_ expences of the voyage, he pauſed upon it. —— 


The mixed money was proclaimed, and four thou- 
pardons were taken out by the provincials 
of Munſter for a number of Iriſh chieftains and 


their followers. 


The lord deputy intending what was called « 
general. hoſting, ſet forward from Dublin on the 
22d of May, and on the 13th of June came to the 


Moyry, where he built a fort, and afterwards re- 


ceived the ſubmiſſion of two Iriſh chiefs ; and Sir 


Henry Danvers was ordered to ſeize the abbey > 
. Ardmagh, where a garriſon was intended to be 
planted, but he was repulſed, and failed entirely 
in his attempt ; whereupon the lord deputy marched 
with the main body of his army towards Ard- 
magh, where he placed a garriſon without oppoſition; 
and ſome time after he beat the Iriſh out of their 
trenches, and befides this there was a ſmart ſkirmiſh 


between Sir Chriſtopher Lawrence's regiment that 
was ſent to Benburb and the Iriſh, wherein the 


latter, though they generally fought beiter in 4 


wood, (which was now the ſcene of action, that 


on an open plain) ſuſtained the greateſt loſs, ie 
reaſon of which my author gives with an imba 
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ixtity he is unaccuſtomed to adopt; for he fays, 
1 uns becauſe the Engliſh were much better markſ- 
pen, and being better furniſhed with ammuni- 
ion, expended more ſhot than their enemies could 
fare; — He might have added, that the former had 
mother great advantage over the latter, which was 
that of being near to their main body, from which, 
u from a never-failing fountain, they derived their 
boccours.— But enough has been ſaid of this ſkir- 
miſh, and indeed of many others, which I ſhall 
cut the detail of ſhort for the future, and proceed 
to more important affairs that happened during 
this intereſting reign, 1 4 2 
ln ſuch ſkirmiſhes indeed great part of this year 
allo was ſpent, in one of which Pierce Lacey was 
ſain, but at length the deputy returned to Dub- 
lia, (and put the army in garriſon) without having 
brought the enemy to a deciſive battle. 
le the mean time the Iriſh of Connaught roſe, (Sir 
John Berkley, the preſident of which province, 
was too weak to reſiſt their force) prepared to 
invade Munſter 3 but to hinder them from attempt- 
ing it, the preſident of Munſter ſent him a thou- 
ſaid foot, under the command of one Flower, by 
means of which timely ſuccour the deſign was pre - 
vented, and the Iriſh being defeated and moſtly 
diſperſed, Flower returned victorious to Limerick. 
—And about this time, the prefident came to Cork, 
where he uſed all the methods he could deviſe to 
ſrize the Sugan earl of Deſmond, whom at laſt the 
White Knight ſurpriſed, and he was arraigned 
of various treaſons and condemned in Ireland, but 
vas ſent (together with Florence Mac Carthy) into 
England, the latter alſo having been arreſted at 
Cock by order of the lord deputy. . 
Seſſions of goal delivery being holden at Cork, it 
vas determined to ſeize on ſuſpected perſons, as the 
bett means of deterring the Spaniards from an in- 
* tended 


«4 
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tended invaſion, which now began to be ſtrong] fired te 
rumoured, by cutting off the hopes of ſuppor v Dubli 
and aſſiſtance from the Iriſh chiefs, without which it the ſat 
it was preſumed, they would never attempt iq „ Slig 
a defcent upon the iſland; —and, in conſe make a | 
quence of this reſolution, Dermod Mac Owen, Mad Sir Ol 
Permod Carthy, brother to the lord of Muſkery teſBurk 
and Moyle More O*Mahon of Kinal-meaky, were Decer 
all arreſted. | SE, {bmitte 

But notwithſtanding theſe and other precautions, WM + Calw. 


and many ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in the differ- D:rmod 


ent provinces, yet the council ſitting on the twenty. WM But C 


A 


ſecond. day of September at Kilkenny, received news MM niined | 
the arrival of a fleet from Spain, which ſoon af- ere orc 
ter diſembarked a body of forces at Kinſale; on The 
which the lord deputy, having given proper or- iſhed 
ders to marſha]l Wingfield and other officers io reduced 


draw troops from the different garriſons, ſet for- {mine 
wards towards Cork, where they found a large that rac 
magazine of victuals ready provided to ſubſiſt the BM upon ti 
Joldiery. 3 „ ſter tht 
The Spaniards in Kinſale were now attacked by WW als © 
the Engliſh ; but before the latter had any likeli- WM Tho 
hood „ themſelves maſters of the place, WM B:itimo 
the earl of Tyrone and O'Donnel, who had been br the 


joined by a freſh reinforcement of two thouſand un Bea 
Spaniards, came in ſight, and the conſequence was howeve 
a great engagement between the two armies, in nate ref 


which Tyrone's forces, amounting in number to about Wl {1040 


ſeven thouſand, were defeated, with the loſs of peratel) 
twelve hundred ſoldiers ſlain and eight hundred entering 
wounded. The loſs of the Engliſh is ſaid to have and hin 


been but trifling ; and the conſequence was, that Don Wl ino , 
John of Aguila ſurrendered, and he and his Spaniards nent v 


lord deputy purſued him from place to place, till be 


were wafted on board Engliſh veſſels to their ow" many o 
country. The camp was diſſolved, and, in effect, the more © 
rebellion of Tyrone drew to its final period. — The Bl magere 
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wired to an inacceſſible fortreſs, and being returned 
v Dublin, ſent him an abſolute ſubmiiſion, though 
i the ame time it is ſaid, that he wrote to O' Con- 
wr Sligo, intreating that he would by no means 
nake a ſeparate peace, e 8 5 

Sir Oliver Lambert, in the mean while, had driven 
de zurks out of their country, and coming to Athloan 
n December, O'Connor, Sligo, and Rory O'Donnel 
ubmitted; and the deputy keeping his Chriſtmas 
x Galway, he received the O'Flaharty's and Mae 
D-rmods, O'Connor Roe, and others into favour, 
But O'Rourk, being amongft thoſe who ſtil] re- 
mined in rebellion, three ſeparate diviſions of troops 
xere ordered to attack him. 

The ſpirit of revolt was now almoſt extin- 
miſhed ; the inſurgents were almoſt every where 
reduced to ſuch want, as that they died more by 
famine than by the ſword, and it is even reported 
tat raothers killed their children in order to feed 
upon them, and that in the province of Mun- 


er three children were ſeen deyouring the in- 
nails of their dead mother, 


Though the caſtles of Dunboy, Caſtlehaven, and 
baltimore were agreed to have been delivered up 
by the Spaniards; yet the Iriſh under O'Sulli- 
ran Bearre, had ſyrpi{ed the former of theſe, which, 
however the Engliſh re- took after the moſt obſti- 
nate reſiſtance from the garriſon thai ever had been 
known in Ireland, the commander, though deſ- 
perately wounded, as ſoon as he ſaw the Engliſh 
entering the caſtle, endeavouring to blow up them 
ad himſelf together, by throwing a lighted match 
Mo a barre] of gunpowder. ———This atchieve- 
ment was followed by the defcat and flight of 
many of the Iriſh, and by the ſubmiſſion of many 
more of the lord of Lixnaw's whole force was 
reduced to 
obedience, 
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. obedience, and the whole iſland kept in awe by 
the- victorious army of the Engliſh. ___ 

As to the earl of Tyrone, after having made 

ublic ſubmiſſion, he received a pardon from queen 
Flizabeth, which was iſſued by advice of he 
council, ſo much againſt her will, that the grant- 
ing it, is ſaid to have been one of the XK A 0 

her death, though, in effect, ſhe never enjoyed her. 
ſelf after the execution of Eſſex, and after long 


; ſuffering the utmoſt dejection of ſpirits, this princeſs 29 
expired on the twenty-fourth day of March, in 

the year ſixteen hundred and three, having ap- 

pointed James the Sixth of Scotland for her (uc. H 18 


ceſſor on the throne of England. 
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